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Throw Away Your Crystal Ball - - 
There’s a Better Way! 


Front-Line Intelligence will take care of one of your major combat worries. It won't 
level mountains and it won't decimate enemy troops, but it will show you how to ex- 
tract and use every ounce of information about terrain, enemy strength, dispositions 
and capabilities. Here is a book that will simplify your work by making obsolete 
the crystal ball and the Ouija board. 


FRONT- 
LINE 
INTELLIGENCE 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL STEDMAN CHANDLER 
and COLONEL ROBERT W. ROBB 





Front-Line Intelligence is a book by two experts with 
experience in every branch of combat intelligence 
who put their heads together and turned out a book 
of practical methods carefully based on War Depart- 
ment doctrine and combat experience. Lt. Col. Sted- 
man Chandler and Colonel Robert W. Robb have added new angles, new short cuts and battle-tested 
practice to the S-2’s bag of tricks. In Front-Line Intelligence you will find complete, detailed, practical in- 
structions on how to collect intelligence, how to analyze it, how to disseminate it and how to use every one 
of the agencies available to the combat-intelligence officer. 
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HERE was a time, many years ago, 

when the rivalry between the branches 

of the Army was often downright bitter 

—when a Cavalryman or an Engineer, for 

example, usually looked down—way down 
-on an Infantryman. 

You had to be highly intelligent to be in 
the Engineers. 

You had to control a great and snorting 
charger in the Cavalry. 

You had to have brains, clever brains, to 
hgure firing data in the Artillery. 

You had to know exactly how the Army 
was run (and how to run it) to be in the 
Adjutant General's Department. 

hey were all superior to the Infantry. 

An Infantryman didn’t need any particu- 
lar amount of intelligence. He didn’t have 
to be able to dominate a powerful beast. 
He didn’t have to be clever. And he didn’t 
need to know how to run the Army. 

All he had to do was to drill and march 
and maneuver—and close with the enemy 
when a war came along. 

And what did the Infantryman think of 
the others? 

Engineers were wooden, even if they did 
get promoted faster in those days. 

Cavalrymen might ride as “part of the 
horse” but everybody knew which part. 

There was no need for Artillerymen to 
be so proud about caissons and cosmoline. 

And then there was the old gag about 
“aides, asses, and Adjutants General.” 

And as for Quartermasters, Medicos, 
and the rest—well, there were equivalent 
opinions and remarks we won't print here. 

In those days, well before World War I, 
there was enough sharp and bitter feeling 
between the branches of the Army to leave 
little time for the development of similar 





feelings about the Navy and Marin 

After a while the Infantryman, large|) 
through his own organized Infantry Asso 
ciation efforts, pulled up even with th 
other branches in pay and promotion. But 
the old rivalries held among the branches 
and much of the old strong feeling. 


\ \ J ORLD WAR I brought the branches 


together to some extent. The “In 


fantry-Artillery Team” became a reality in 


battle—with the Engineers and others usu 
ally playing as additional vital members. 

Two million men rode to France on con- 
voyed ships, protected by the Navy. And 
there was an Army division with a Marine 
brigade that did some first-rate fighting. 

The branches—and the Services—drew a 
bit closer together. Pin any man in any) 
branch or Service down a little and he 
would readily admit that it took all Ser 
ices and all branches to do the major jobs 
of war. 

Then came twenty years of “isolation.” 

Twenty years in which it was possible 
for an Infantryman never to see a Cavalry- 
man and seldom enough an Artilleryman or 
an Engineer, or a member of the Air Corps. 

Twenty years of true provincialism—un 
avoidable because the Army was required 
to exist chiefly in little detachments of a bat 
talion or two at a hundred widely separated 
stations. 

But in those same twenty years the Arm) 
did move closer together. There were « 
few sizable posts with troops of more than 
one branch and most oflicers served at such 
a place sooner or later. There was a little 
interchange of student officers among th: 
branch schools. Many hundreds learned a: 
the Army War College, the Command anc 


General Staff School, and on duty with the 
General Staft—that an Engineer, an Artil- 
leryman, an Air Corps ofhicer, a Quarter- 
master, an Adjutant General, or even an In- 
fantryman, might often be a well-rounded, 
capable and actually likeable officer. 

The thought grew thoroughly familiar, 
also, except in some Air Corps quarters, 
that in another war only a smooth-function 
ing team of many players could win. 


ND there were even a few Navy and 
Marine oflicers each year at the Army 
War College in Washington and a few 
\rmy men at the Navy War College at 
Newport—not enough, but as many as the 
budget would permit. Few if any doubted 
that a new war was bound to see great 
joint Army and Navy operations. 

And that was exactly what World War 
Il brought—with tremendous air develop- 
ments making a third great Service to all 
intents and purposes. 

In the war years, the inter-branch fee! 
ing of difference, still pretty sharp at the 
outset, gradually grew less marked. Re 
spect increased for the man with another 
branch ornament on his coat. 

Through the accidental circumstances 
that dramatic mechanical development 
drew most of the attention of a mechanical 
people Cwith the help of much loud but 
justified horn-blowing) and that no one in 
the Infantryman’s high command saw a 
need to help him blow his own horn—the 
Infantryman began the war pretty near the 
bottom of the civilian Cand military) pub- 
lic-opinion scale, though in the end he rose 
to the top. 

The Infantry proved among other things 
to be a fighting central arm, cooperation 
with and for which brought the other 
branches of the Army far closer tovether 
than they had ever been in all history. 

There is still some of the old branch feel- 
ing left. It is generally good-natured but 
sometimes still too sharp. 

Yet every officer of every branch accevts 
without the slichtest reservation the fact 
that the ground Army is and must be a 


single, thoroughly integrated and smoothly 
working Service. 

‘There is more sharpness, even bitterness, 
now in the feeling between the Services 
than between the branches of the Army. 

“There are three ways to do a thing—the 
wrong way, the right way, and the Navy 
way. 

“The Marines get all the publicity.” 

“The Air Forces get everything.” 

Those and stronger sentiments are stil] 
commonly heard. 


ET what ofhcer of any Service can 

bring the slightest proof that Navy, Air 
Forces, and Army, however developed and 
changed, will not all be needed in another 
possible war. 

Needed as one great team again. 

Needed as a single, cohesive, highly 
Hexible force of national or world security. 

The Journat believes that within the 
\rmy there must be unity. 

The Journat believes that among the 
three oreat Services there must be unity. 

It believes that a closer—much closer— 
approach of the branches and the Services 
cannot threaten the relative importance of 
any one branch or Service. It believes that 
a closer union can be achieved—must be 
achieved. And this without any sacrifice of 
esprit or proper pride of service anywhere. 

We are not at all sure that all this can he 
done simply by major measures of reorgani 
zation. 

But we know it could be done through a 
unified effort within every Service and 
branch—an all-out effort—to make it per 
fectly clear to every man in every Service, 
and to the Nation at large, how the Great 
Team cannot function with a single one 
of its many vitally essential members miss 
ing. 

In this present world, which cannot 
change back. it is a primary duty for everv 
Service and branch, and for every member 
of every Service and branch. to give first 
place in his thinking to the All-Service 
Team—to move toward a more efhcient, 
more perfect union. 











General Marshall and Secretary Stimson in January 1942 
when the outlook for America was bleak, exuded a quiet, serene 


confidence that was but one facet of their superb leadership 


IN rHE PAST MANY AMERICANS HAVE TENDED TO UNDER 


estimate their own military leaders and place an unjustih 
ably high evaluation on the military leadership of other 
countries. The saying was common in our own country 
“military and that 
the Germans and Japanese were Right up 


to the overwhelming victories in Europe and the Far East, 


during the war that we were amateurs 


“pr fessionals.” 


certain influential military columnists continued to mini 
mize American military leadership and criticize our arms, 
equipment and methods. In a few instances these criticisms 
were sound; they led to needed Improv ements and reforms. 
In general, however, they tended to conceal the magnificent 
over-all accomplishments of our high command. It took a 
distinguished outsider to set the record straight. 
American staff ofhcers in 
March 1946, Winston Churchill, who has had considerable 
experience in the business of war administration, expressed 
manner in which the 
Army was formed and led. he said, 
prodigy of organization The rate at which the small 
American Army ot only a tew hundred thousand men, not 
long before the war, created the mighty force of millions of 
. [It is] an achieve 
ment which the soldiers of every other country will always 
study with admiration and with envy.” 

Mr. Churchill added that the creating and guiding of 


At his final conference with 


his admiration tor the wartime 


American “It was,” 


soldiers is a wonder of milit: ry history . 


these armies, on a scale incomparably greater than was ever 
dreamed of before the war, constituted a “gift made by the 
ofhcer corps of the United States to their nation in time of 
trouble.” He expressed a hope that these great achievements 
would never be forgotten by the American people. 

Future historians will doubtless agree that we were ex- 
tremely fortunate to have at the head of the civilian and 
military branches of the War Department during the recent 
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crisis—two such outstanding leaders as Secretary of War, 
Henry L. Stimson, and Chief of Staff General George 

Catlett Marshall. These selfless men, who scrupulously r 
spected each other’s zones of responsibility, made up an ad 
ministrative team unique in the history of the W ar Depart 
ment. Their record of vigilance in the country’s interests, 
their foresight and wisdom in the conduct of the govern 
ment’s costliest department, their courage and honesty 
provide highly encouraging examples of democracy at its 
best. 

Both of these men shunned publicity in a way that set 
them apart from many officials in wartime Washington 
This article is written in an attempt to make a preliminary 
estimate of the contribution of General Marshall to the s« 
curity of his country and to the victory of the United Na 
tions. Only when the histories of the War Department Gen 
eral Staff (particularly that of th erations Division) and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are fully available, will the full 
scope of General Marshall's accomplishments and the 
greatness of his character be revealed. 


The slowness with which even the ablest officer in our 
prewar army could advance is indicated by the fact that it 
took George Marshall nearly thirty-two years to rise to th 
permanent rank of colonel. In any other calling his singula: 
gifts of organization, his clarity of mind and strength of char 
acter, would have placed him early in offices of the highes' 
responsibility. Born in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, Decem 


ber 31, 1880, George Marshall was graduated fifteenth i: 


his class from the Virginia Military Institute in 1901. His 


failure to obtain admission to West Point is said to hav 
been connected with the political affiliations of his father 
He was commissioned a second lieutenant directly in th 
US Army on February 2, 1902 and chose the infantry « 
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PART ONE 


his branch. Denied the training and traditions of West 
Point, he made the most of the comparable training and 
traditions of VMI. Serving with the 30th Infantry in the 
Philippines in 1902, Marshall often found his mind run 
ning back to what he had learned in the school at Lexing 
ton. Once when he was supervising the unloading of coal 
barges on Luzon, he plaintively observed that sometimes a 
soldier's task is to “shovel coal and keep his mouth shut.” 

In a military sense George Marshall continued to shovel 
coal for several years as a junior officer with his regiment in 
Oklahoma, as a student at the Infantry-Cavalry School and 
the Army Staff College, and as instructor in that college. 
He acted as inspector general of the Massachusetts National 
Guard in 1911] and 1912, served with the 4th Infantry in 
Arkansas and Texas in 1913, and returned to the Philippines 
for duty with the 13th Infantry there in the summer of that 
year. 

Hint of Near-Genius 


It was on his second tour of duty in the Philippines that 
Marshall’s first real opportunity came. True, he had already 
been singled out as an honor graduate of the Army St: ff 
College, “het many other dices had received that same 
recognition. In the words of General Johnson Hagood, 
Marshall was still “an inconspicuous and almost unknown 
lieutenant of infantry.” The incident occurred late in 1913. 

Major General J. Franklin Bell, commanding general of 
the Philippine Department, had arranged for a maneuver 
involving the defense of Manila. Just after the maneuvers 
had begun, his chief of staff—an able staff officer who un 
fortunately had all the details of the maneuver in his head 

fell critically ill. There was much confusion until some 
one suggested to General Bell that he call for First Lieuten 
ant George C. Marshall, who was then 
adjutant on matters of routine administration. 

Marshall appeared before General Bell—“a tall thin color 
less lieutenant in his shirt sleeves.” 

“Lieutenant,” said General Bell, 
draw up a field order?” 

“Yes sir,” said Marshall, “I think I do.” 

“Very well, go ahead and draw one up.” 

General Hagood, who witnessed the scene, could not con 


DECEMBER, 1946 


assisting the 


“do you know how to 





General Marshall in November 1943, when years of hard work 
were beginning to reap successes. \n American Army approac h 
QO,000 men was in action in every theater and prepa 


rations for the invasion of the French coast were 


ing /, 


under way 


By H. A. DeWeerd 


ceal his admiration for the young lieutenant’s composure. 
‘cold”; 
not know the disposition or strengths of the 

lo the astonish 
ment of the observers and umpires, he immediately directed 
a running fire of questions at the 


Marshall came into the situation absolutely ‘ he did 
troops Ol 


whether they were advancing or retreating. 


assembled regimental 
Then, calmly but with 
out hesitation, he began to dictate field orders that covered 
every contingency. 


officers to get the military situation. 


When he was through not a single re 
vision was required even in the matter of punctuation! 

This performance was so astounding that General Bell 
called his senior ofhcers together a tew days late r and spoke 
to them as follows: 

“Gentlemen, I have called you together to tell you some 
thing remarkable. I fought all over these 
islands in the early days and know them from end to end 
After that I was Chief of Staff in Washington. And I am 
now the commanding general responsible for their de 
fense. | have seen a great many plans for the defense of 
Manila. Some of these I have drawn up myself. Some were 
drawn by the Army War College. Some of the more recent 
ones were drawn under my dicection by our local defense 
board. But the best plan that I have ever seen, the most 


As you know, 
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complete, the most concise, and the most effective, | hold 
in my hand. It is written in pencil and was dictated in the 
field by a lieutenant of intantry unexpectedly called from 
other duty. . . .” 

In his enthusiasm, General Bell expressed the opinion 
that First Lieutenant George C. Marshall was “the greatest 
American military genius since Stonewall Jackson,” a com 
parison that must have embarrassed so modest a person as 
Marshall himself. 

‘Two years later, while Marshall was still a first lieutenant, 
General Hagood wrote on his efliciency report: “This of 
ficer is well qualified to command a division with the rank 
of major general in time of war, and I would like very much 
to serve under his command.” y 

It was one thing to merit the highest commendations of 
your superior officers but quite another to obtain responsi 
bility and rank equal to such ability. George Marshall was 
still a junior captain when he went to France as a member 
of the Ist Division staff in 1917. 


Amateurish Army 


His first experiences in World War | must have made a 
profound impression on his mind. When he assembled with 
the first contingent of officers to sail for France on the SS 
Baltic in June 1917, he found that many of the officers 
were strangers. The tables of organization for the Division 
were incomplete; certain units, items of equipment and 
armament were lacking or unknown. No one knew exactly 
where the American forces were to fight, what ports we 
would have, what facilities existed, what our lines of com- 
munication and supply would be. As to the nature of the 
fighting itself there was one copy of a British manual avail- 
able. Our troops were to wear British type helmets, use 
French artillery, machine guns, planes and tanks. The 
only typically American item in their armament was to be 
the Springfield Model 1903 rifle. 

The troops themselves were eager but they were not fully 
trained. Marshall relates that soon after our first troops 
landed in France he observed a French general coming to 
pay a courtesy call on the American staff. At the entrance 
stood an American sentry with a Bull Durham tag hanging 
out of one pocket of his tunic and a watch chain out of the 
other! When the general expressed an interest in his Spring- 
field, the soldier calmly handed over his rifle to the French- 
man for inspection and sat down to roll a cigarette. “l saw 
these men later,” said Marshall, “on a series of terrible 
battlefields where they established an outstanding reputa- 
tion . . . but at that moment they were not soldiers.” 

The necessity of having to rely on our Allies for weapons, 
equipment, and training in trench warfare must have made 
Marshall and other officers in the AEF resolve that if they 
could help it our country should never again allow itself to 
be found in a similar unreadiness for war. Allied leaders 
and soldiers made no effort to conceal their distrust of our 
staff work and wanted to incorporate our troops directly into 
their own units. They discredited our doctrine of the ef- 
fectiveness of the well trained rifleman. We bent over back- 
wards in our efforts to please our Allies and make good use 
of their experience. But in some cases we found that we had 
abandoned sound concepts of our own for something not as 
good. 
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In the autumn of 1917, Marshall, then a temporary 


‘jor, 
entered the lines with the Ist Division near Toul on «!.. §; 
Mihiel tront. [his was a quiet sector and the Am 
troops were put to work constructing a defensive | 
great depth, in accordance with the latest tactical ci 
of the French. This involved an immense amount o} |. 
in cold wet weather but the troops worked with ; 


an 


ne 


When they were half finished they were suddenly 1). od 
and told to construct a new line on a new principle. When 
this was well under way another new doctrine was ha» \ed 


down by the French staff changing everything. Agai: 
men set to work, and still again a new directive chang: 
concept of the defense and forced us to abandon all 
done. 

This was too much. Our high command notified ‘he 
French staff that we could either fight or dig, but we could 
not do both. The final change, Marshall observed, brought 
the French right back to the defensive doctrine of our Field 
Service Regulations, 1914. This was an impressive lesson 
of which Marshall has said, “Since then, whenever changes 
are proposed, modern theories advanced, or surprising ck 
velopments are brought to my attention, I automatically 
search for the fundamental principle involved in the partic 
ular matter at hand.” 

Marshall served with the Ist Division as Acting Chief ot 
Staff and as Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations until 
January 1918. He was then promoted to the temporary 
rank of lieutenant colonel and detailed to Operations Sec 
tion of GHQ at Chaumont. His promotion to the tempor 
ary rank of colonel came in August 1918 just before an as 
signment as Chief of Operations, United States First Army 
staff. It was in this capacity that Marshall performed the 
most brilliant feat of staff work in the history of the AEF. 


Further Hint of Genius 


On September 1, 1918 it was agreed between General 
Pershing and Marshal Foch that the First Army already 
earmarked for an attack on the St.Mihiel salient to begin 
September 12 should be transferred some sixty miles to the 
Meuse-Argonne front and there mount an offensive aimed 
at the Metz-Montmédy-Mézierés-Hirson-Valenciennes rail 
net supporting the German armies in France. Foch insisted 
that no matter what happened at St.Mihiel, the First Army 
must be in position to attack on the Meuse-Argonne front 
by September 25. 

The operations plans drawn up by Colonel Marshall 
covered the concentration of the First Army against the St. 
Mihiel salient between September | and 12 on which the 
offensive was to begin. He arranged for the withdrawal o! 
220,000 French and Italian troops from the Meuse-Argonne 
front followed by the movement of 600,000 American 
troops, 2,700 guns, and an immense tonnage of supplies into 
the new front. 

This, the greatest concentration of American military 
power up to that time, was effected without serious hitch. |! 
was done under the cover of darkness although but three 
major routes were available. Though somewhat petulant!) 
criticized by Clemenceau (whose car was caught in a traf 
fic snarl), it was a brilliant achievement that marked Colo 
nel George C. Marshall as a staff officer of first rank. Twen 
ty-five years later, in the spring of 1943, General Omar 
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bradley was to repeat this performance on a somewhat 
maller scale by shifting the United States Ii Corps trom 
athern Tunisia to Mateur behind the British First and 
| ighth Armies. 


Service With the National Guard 


\long with other oflicers of proved ability Marshall re 
erted to his permanent ri ink, that of major, on July 1, 1920. 
le did not regain his wartime rank of colonel until Sep 

Be: l, 1933. For three years, 1924-27, he served with 
he 15th Infantry in Tientsin, China. On his return to the 
United States he taught briefly at the Army War College, 
nd in the autumn ot 1927 became assistant commandant 
lhe Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia. He com- 
manded the 8th Infantry at Fort Screven, Georgia, in 1932 
ind in the following year began a 3-year term as senior in 
structor of the Illinois National Guard. 

Marshall did not share the low opinion of the National 
Guard held by some Regular oficers. Impressed with the 
— of Brigadier General John MacAuley Palmer on 

George Washington's unrealized plans for a w ell disc iplined 
militia as the backbone of our national defense, Marshall 
consistently labored to increase the morale and efficiency 
of the National Guard. He felt then, as he does now, that 
the United States cannot and should not rely entirely on a 
professional army. Marshall met a good deal of opposition 
to his National Guard views, but he never wavered from his 
prewar conviction of the necessity and usefulness of the 
guard component. The splendid war record of the National 

Guard divisions in Europe and the Pacific stands as a vindi 
cation of General Marshall’s faith in them. 

In August 1936 Marshall commanded the Red forces 
in the small Michigan maneuver, an experience that height- 
ened his conviction that our leaders and troops needed full- 
scale maneuvers in order to complete their training. In 
October of the same year he was promoted to brigadier gen 
eral and shortly received command of the 5th Infantry 
Brigade at Vancouver Barracks, Washington. An assembled 
brigade was then a rarity in our Army. This was to be 
Marshall's last tour of duty with troops, for in July 1938 he 
was ordered to W ashington as Assistant Chief of Staff, War 
Plans Division, War Department General Staff. 

General Pershing’s high opinion of Marshall as a staff 
othcer must have been shared by President Roosevelt. Mar 
shall’s appointment as Deputy Chief of Staff in October 
1938 gave indication that he was being groomed to succeed 
General Malin Craig as Chief of Staff. On his return from 
a seven-week mission to Brazil in May 1939, he was made 
Acting Chief of Staff. 

Appointment as Chief of Staff 

Then, at three o'clock in the morning of September 1, 
1939, the phone at Marshall’s bedside rang, bringing news 
that the long-expected war in Europe had begun. Hitler's 
Wehrmacht was pouring across the Polish Seoneier. Later 
in the day in Secretary of War Woodring’s office in the 
old Munitions Building, Marshall was sworn in as Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army. President Roosevelt 
at one step promoted him from the rank of brigadier to four- 
star general. We were still at peace. The staff in Washing- 
ton had not for years worn uniforms on duty. Marshall that 
day wore a white Palm Beach suit. 
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As Chiet of Staff Marshall became the protessional head 

of the Army and the principal adviser of the Secretary of 
W ar. One ot his most import ant pes acetime tasks was to con 
vince Congress that the War Department program as em 
bodied in annual and special appropriation bills was justi 
fied on the basis of need and economy. In the past the Amer 
ican people had shown that they were w illing to spend limit 
less funds on the Army after war was upon us but not be 
fore. With Europe at war and America at peace, Marshall 
apparently decided that the best way to advance the War 
Department program and the national security was to mé ike 
himself thoroughly trusted by Congress and conversant with 
its ways. His first act was to study the House and Senate 
hearings on military affairs for the previous five years. ‘This 
must heave shown him that immense patience and endless 
repetition would be required to make the military program 
completely intelligible and acceptable to Congress. He also 
must have noted the resourcefulness and skill with which 
certain isolationist leaders tried to twist the military testi 
mony to suit their own ends—how they grasped at every 
apparent change in the international situation as an excuse 
to deter or to vote down military appropriations, 

Whenever Marshall appe: ared before C ongressional com 
mittees he tried to explain the Army program in orderly and 
lucid language. No matter how irrelevant or confused the 
question put to him, he courteously and patiently brought 
the questioner back to the point at issue. His command of 
the numberless details of the military program impressed 
his listeners. If Marshall was unable to answer a question, 
he said so tri inkly and called upon one of his ‘ ‘pick and 
shovel men” to dig out the facts for him. He appealed to the 
congressional sense of orderliness by continually stressing 
the “businesslike” character of his program. He never pa 
raded his intellectual ascendancy over Congressmen but 
tried to place them in the position of being co-workers on a 
project. Time and again he told them that he was not using 
the warlike developments abroad to aggrandize the Army. 
When some of them said that he was asking for too much, 
Marshall replied that his only fear, was that he was not ask 
ing enough. Because he w: 1s absolut tely free from all political 
connections, Marshall came in time to be trusted “on the 
Hill” as no other military leader in our history had ever 
been. 

The Confidence of Congress 

Unlike the British people, who from long historical ex 
perience react almost automatically when the lifelines of 
the Empire are threatened, the American people have been 
slow in the past to see a menace to our security in any change 
in the military balance of another continent. Having no 
aggressiv e designs on the territories or rights of othe ‘TS, we 
have been slow to attribute such designs to others—even after 
repeated overt acts. The President of the United States 
could warn against the warlike intentions of the dictators, 
but he was the head of a political party and could be (and 
was ) accused of speaking with political ends in view. When 
General Marshall spoke about the mounting peril of our 
position he could be (and was) accused of being a war 
monger, but he could not be charged with having political 
ambitions or objectives. 

General Marshall is an effective though not a brilliant 
speaker. His style is direct and he speaks (like General 
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Eisenhower) in lucid, short clipped sentences with an oc- 
casional rapid rush of words. The weight behind his utter- 
ances before the war came froin his intense concern for the 
security of our free institutions and the safety of our coun- 
try. On several notable occasions before the outbreak of war, 
he warned his countrymen of the dangers facing us. Speak- 
ing at the Commencement Exercises at Virginia Military 
Institute on the day on which the German armies entered 
Paris (June 12, 1940) he spoke of that event as perhaps 
the “most fearful in the history of the world.” In a nation- 
wide broadcast September 16, 1940 he asserted that the 
“next six months include the possibility of being the most 
critical period in the history of the nation.” As one nation 
after another fell under the Nazi yoke, he called attention 
to the fearful time schedule against which we were working 
to prepare the nation. “We have seen,” he said, “nation 
after nation go down, one after the other in front of a con- 
centrated effort, each one lulled, presumably into negative 
action, until all the guns were turned on them and it was 
too late . . .” In a free country like ours, Marshall knew 
that criticisms of the Army would be abundant. But when- 
ever their purpose was to cause disunity in the armed 
forces, he pleaded, “Direct such criticisms at me personally 
but leave the Army alone.” 


State of the Army in 1939 


In order to judge General Marshall’s administrative 
achievement in preparing the nation for war, some attention 
must be given to the state of the Army at the time he became 
Acting Chief of Staff. Within the United States itself we 
had no field army. Such troops as we had (174,000 enlisted 
men) were scattered in 130 small garrisons. There were 
fragments of three divisions half complete as to personnel 
but almost completely lacking in transportation. One regi- 
ment could train at a time if all other troops remained in 
camp and loaned their transport. We had virtually no corps 
or Army troops. Hawaii had a reasonably adequate garrison, 
but Panama was very deficient in personnel. Alaska boasted 
a garrison of four hundred men. There were about ten 
thousand American troops and Philippine Scouts in the 
Philippines. The Air Corps had a total of sixty-two tactical 
squadrons. Compared to the Wehrmacht and the Red Army 
ours was no army at all. 

The immediate need was to augment the troops in the 
United States, to concentrate them so that they could be 
provided with the large-unit training essential to combat 
operations under modern conditions. An increase in the size 
of the Army allowed by the Presidential proclamation of a 
limited emergency of September 8, 1939 permitted the 
streamlining of existing formations into five triangular di- 
visions at half war strength, and the organization of corps 
troops for a single corps. It also enabled Marshall to assemble 
the three hundred existing tanks into a mechanized brigade 
which was to be the forerunner of an armored force. These 
were the first steps toward the creation of a modern field 
force. 

At about the time that France was crumbling under the 
attack of the Wehrmacht in May 1940, General Marshall 
was able to stage the first real corps and Army maneuvers 
held in the United States. Some 70,000 troops participated 
in a maneuver lasting several weeks. Marshall felt that our 
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military schools were equal to any in the world, but |.» em 
phasized the need for practice in working out plans |) the 
field. Both officers and men needed the experienc. nq 
“feel” of doing in peace what they would have to do | 
When tested by actual operations in the field, organ: 
and planning that leokeel aed on paper often prove: 
faulty. Staffs were found to be too large; orders we: too 
lengthy and complicated. The skill be specialized |. \y| 
edge required to keep troops in the field and in moti: 0; 
simulated combat for weeks on end could only be acq: ireq 
in maneuvers. The remarkable roadability and field !cep 
ing qualities shown by our armies in 1942-45 came |arvely 
from the maneuvers which were an essential part of ‘heir 
training after 1940. 


War, 
von 


» be 


Selective Service Becomes Law 


Under the impact of the fall of France, the Congress and 
people of the United States felt themselves directly menaced 
by the Nazi tide of conquest. In the grim days of 1940 it was 
by no means certain that the British fleet could maintain 
itself in the home islands. Congress responded to the situ 
ation by passing our first peacetime Selective Service law. 
The National Guard was called to active duty in the Fed 
eral service. We aimed at having 1,400,000 men in the 
Army by July 1, 1941. They would make up a force of four 
armies composed of nine corps of twenty-nine divisions of 
infantry, four armored divisions, and an Air Force of fifty 
four combat groups. 

Despite the good intentions of Congress there were a 
great many legal restraints that hindered the prompt realiza- 
tion of this program. The War Department was authorized 
to call selectees into the service but funds for sheltering 
them were not provided until after the leaves of autumn 
were falling in 1940. Accustomed to a high standard of liv 
ing, the American people would not understand or tolerate 
bringing selectees into the service before adequate shelter 
existed, even though the troop training schedule demanded 
it. Enlargements of existing camps were necessary, yet senti 
ment sometimes delayed or prevented the acquisition of 
necessary land. Old residents did not willingly sell their 
family homes and estates. When land was acquired on the 
eastern seaboard, General Marshall was surprised to find 
himself charged with “disturbing the duck industry.” 


Efficiency of training and the need for immediately avail 
able task forces demanded that Regular Army units, Na 
tional Guard units, and selectees be treated as one. Selectees 
had to be funneled into Regular Army and National Guard 
units after basic training. To create new divisions of selectees 
would have entailed stripping Regular Army and National 
Guard divisions of needed officers and cadre for training 
them. Once trained, the new divisions would in the ab 
sence of legislation extending the service dissolve at the end 
of a year. We could then start to train the next increment 
of selectees, but we would have no force ready for combxt. 
Under existing law Reserve officers could not be sent ove: 
seas without their consent. Task forces earmarked for our 
new defense bases frequently contained a high per cent o! 
Reserve officers and selectees. The legal term of service for 
the selectees was so short that plans had to be made for 
their eventual return to the United States at the time they 
were shipped out. 
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[he German invasion of Russia June 22, 1941 showed 
hat Hitler was aiming at nothing less than the military 
iomination of Europe. Japanese advances in southern Asia 

hich followed the collapse of France seemed to indicate 
‘hat new acts of aggression were to be expected in that 
juarter of the globe. Yet one of the hardest assignments 
General Marshall ever faced was to convince Congress that 
‘he term of service of the newly inducted selectees should 
.e extended beyond one year. He had to appear repeatedly 
before Congressional committees and employ the strongest 
language. When the final vote was taken just a few months 
before Pearl Harbor, the extension was legalized by a single 
vote. To many politicians the next election always looks 
closer than the next war. 


Equipment for the New Army 


General Marshall’s efforts to capitalize upon the military 
experience of Europe are illustrated in the doctrines, train- 
ing and equipment of the new Army. Our intelligence serv- 
ices knew the main secrets of the German successes in 
Poland, Norway, and France, but we did not have the de- 
tailed facts upon which to base our own improvements on 
these models until 1941. It was one thing for zealots to cry 
for thousands of planes and tanks and quite another thing 
for the Chief of Staff to stake the safety of the country on 
an armament program before all the factors in the situation 
were clear. Marshall knew that planes and tanks without 
trained men to operate them were useless. As he saw it, 
success in modern war depended upon a balanced team of 
all arms. Planes and tanks could lighten the task of the well 
armed and disciplined infantryman but they could not win 
a war alone. He showed great imagination and vision in 
grasping the potentialities of aircraft but he also remembered 
the manufacturing fiasco which attended our efforts to pro- 
duce clouds of planes in 1917-18. He refused to promise 
more aircraft than the country could reasonably be expected 


to produce. 


It was hard to convince the people in America that it took 
longer to produce all the weapons and supplies required in 
modern war than to train an individual soldier or to build 
armies. In all his prewar appearances before Congressional 
committees Marshall emphasized the length of time re- 
quired to manufacture heavy weapons and ammunition on 
the scale war would demand. The preliminary strategic 
survey of the program required to defeat the Axis, made by 
the War Department General Staff at the request of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in October 1941, showed that if the United 
States went to war at once we would not be able to assume 
a continuous offensive against the defenses and centers of 
power of the European Axis until July 1943. This estimate 
was based on the assumption that military operations would 
be confined to the European theater. If Japan attacked us, 
we would maintain only a defensive attitude in the Pacific 
theater. The crux of this schedule was the time required to 
produce the ships, planes, tanks, guns, and ammunition. 

Many administration leaders were convinced by the 
autumn of 194] that the United States would ultimately 
be drawn into the war. Our interests in the Atlantic de- 
manded that Germany be prevented from gaining military 
domination of Europe. Our interests and possessions in the 


Far East demanded that Japan halt its conquests in Asia. 
DECEMBER, 1946 


In view of our unreadiness for combat, General Marshall 
would doubtless have liked to postpone our involvement in 
the war until after the spring or summer of 1942. There 
were certain sweeping reforms in our machinery for con 
ducting war which he had not been able to carry out. Had 
war not intervened Marshall probably would have pushed 
through these reforms in the spring of 1942. But the Japa- 
nese did not wait until we were ready; they struck when 

they were. 


Reorganization of Army 


One bit of unfinished business was to be found in the 
Chief of Staff's machinery for exercising command in a war 
of many theaters. Since the creation of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff in 1903, the powers and responsibili- 
ties of the Chief of Staff have steadily grown. In March 
1918 the Chief of Staff was recognized as the legal superior 
of the theater commander. In 1920 the General Staff was 
reorganized to embody the lessons of our experience in 
World War I. Because great confusion existed in France 
when Pershing had to create a GHQ from scratch on the 
French model, we took pains to insure that this would never 
happen again. It was decided that the Chief of Staff would 
automatically become commander of the field forces in event 
of an emergency and that he would take into the field as his 
staff, the War Plans Division of the War Department Gen 
eral Staff. Thus in theory the men who prepare ‘d the plans 
for war would execute them in the field. This plan would 
fit the needs of a single-theater war perfectly, but since 
the commander of the field forces could not be in two 
theaters at the same time, it would not meet the require- 
ments of a global war. 

General Marshall assumed his rdle as commander of the 
field forces in July 1940, and appointed Major Genera! 
(later Lieutenant General) Lesley J. McNair as his chief 
of staff in charge of General Headquarters. Housed in the 
Army War College, GHQ began to operate in the summer 
of 1940. It was at first assigned a primary training function, 
but since it was some day to be a planning and operating 
staff, its responsibilities were gradually widened to include 
these functions as they were related to our new defense 
bases in the Atlantic. Several officers of the War Plans Di 
vision, War Department General Staff were assigned to 
GHQ to assist in these tasks, but WPD retained planning 
and operating functions related to all other prospective the- 
aters. This system of divided responsibility caused some bit- 
terness and rivalry between GHQ and WPD. The setup 
was obviously unsound, and General Marshall apparently 
regarded the arrangement as a temporary one. At certain 
staff conferences he expressed an intention to extend GHQ’s 
planning and operating functions to include the Pacific. 
Before this could be done, the Japanese struck at Pearl 


Harbor. 


OPD Becomes Chief of Staff's CP 


The lightning that blasted Pearl Harbor showed up the 
weakness of the system of divided responsibility between 
GHQ and WPD in bold relief. Marshall acted at once to 
give GHQ authority on all operations orders, but this was 
only for a brief time. In March 1942, along with the re- 
organization of the War Department, WPD became Op- 
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erations Division COPD, 
Chief of Staff it became 
Operations in all theaters. 


and as the command post of the 
responsible for planning and 


I'wo other factors made a sweeping reorganization of the 
War Department necessary. One was the need to set up 
command and operating machinery which would permit 

r power to play its full role in war. The other was the 
anvil of arranging the supply services on a basis ade 
quate for a global war. Air ofhcers (particularly Generals 
Arnold and Spaatz) took the lead in urging General Mar 
shall to adopt a single command post for controlling opera 
tions with a sufhicient number of Air Forces ofhcers in its 
membership to insure that what General Arnold called the 
‘priceless attributes of air power” would not be hampered 
by ground-minded staff officers. In this program to re 
organize the high command, the Air Forces point of view 
was upheld by many WPD ofhcers. General McNair re 
ae these arguments with fine irony and admirable logic, 
but he could not prevail against the WPD.Air Forces com 
bination. 


It took a great deal of courage to undertake a sweeping 
reorganization of the War Department in the midst of war, 
but once convinced of its necessity, General Marshall ruth 
lessly pushed it through. All zone-of-the-interior functions 
were allocated to three co-equal organizations, the Army 
\ir Forces, Army Ground Forces, and Army Service Forces 

t first called Services of Supply). By Executive decree, 
General Marshall was made directly responsible to the 
President on all matters of strategy, tactics, and operations. 
\t long last the United States had reasonably adequate ma 


chinery with which to conduct a global war. 


Pearl Harbor and the Chief of Staff 


Considerable publicity has been given to General Mar 
shall’s activities in the hours preceding Pearl Harbor. The 
fact that he took a brief horseback ride on the morning of 
December 7, 1941 apparently convinced the Army Board 
of Inquiry into the Pearl Harbor disaster that he was not 
“on the job” during the crisis. On an apparently mistaken 
conception of the réle and function of the Chief of Staff, 


a 


(To Be Concluded next month) 


Statesmanship 


these high Army oflicers of the Board were som« 
prised that General Marshall did not personally 
War Department message center. In the absenc: of \) 
Chief of Staff it was the function of Brigadier (ene; 
Leonard T. Gerow, Acting Chief of Staff, War P ns 2 
vision, to handle all matters connected with Hawa, \\jy, 
fine candor General Gerow admitted this before th (Co, 
gressional committee of inquiry. It took a civilian, S: oy 
of War Stimson, to remind the Army Board of | nquin 
that the Chief of Staff’s function was not to be a meso 
boy, but to supervise the military effort of the nation 5» ¢ 
highest level. 

he writer has seen many of the papers of the \\ 1; | 
partment General Staff connected with this pe: 
judge by the volume and complexity of the work ¢! 
being done by a relatively small staff, General Marsh 
not the only officer who needed an occasional bit of exe; 
cise. It would have done the whole staff a lot of good to ge 
away from their desks at least once a week. One c1 
that can be directed against the War Department G 
Staff is that all officers worked too hard and too long 
the war been extended several years we would hav: 
increasingly frequent breakdowns for physical and nx 
reasons. 

It was not General Marshall’s function to make the cd 
cisions of the Hawaii Commander for him. His main tas| 
was to frame a program of military activity which, when 
fully developed, would defeat the Axis. Despite the initia 
disadvantages under which we went to war that program 
was already set up in its major outlines on December 7 
1941. 

Modern wars are won or lost well in advance of hostilities 
The Japanese and Germans lost the war because none 0 
their responsible military leaders had the courage and vision 
to insist on adequate preparations for war. Almost alone 
among military men General Marshall saw the immense re 
quirements necessary to defeat the Axis. With rare skill and 
almost superhuman patience he led an apathetic Congress 
and a peace-loving people on the costly path of national 
security. He was the organizer of the victory. 
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Criticism, justified, or otherwise, is to be expected. 
In fact, it is as inevitable as a Congressional investiga- 


tion. 
disunity within the Army, | 


But when its a and purpose is to cause 


say, direct such criticisms 


at me personally, but leave the Army alone.—GENERAL 


oF THE Army GeorcE C. MARSHALL. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


NEGRO 
SOLDIER 


By Major Robert F. Cocklin 





A firsthand report based on three and one-half years 


of wartime service with the 93d Infantry Division 





DECEMBER, 1946 


[HE CONTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO SOLDIER TO THI 
victorious completion of World War II has been the sub 
ject of much controversy. Unfortunately, the voices that 
have been raised the loudest and with the firmest convic 
tions have been in large part those least qualified to judg 
After serving three and a half years with the 93d Infantry 


Division, 


activated, | hav 


here set down some of my thoughts and conclusions 


the first colored division to be 
They 
are based entire ly upon my own observations and exper 
ences. 

The relationship between the white and colored peoples 
of America is too complex for discussion here 
course 


and 


it carried over when the a soldier 


Negro became 
Lifelong prejudices survived the expansion of the 


\rmy, 
although the pressure of work, training and war tended to 
force them somewhat into the background. 

Che Doolittle Committee and its subsequent report have 
clearly indicated the reluctance of the civilian in genera! 
to accept the more disciplined life of the soldier. 
the differed 
Jut unfortunately, the rigors of military dis 
cipline were all too frequently tagged 
when they concerned the Negro soldier. In this regard, | 
firmly believe that a large part of the Negro press did a 
great disservice to the members of their race. Since they 
provided the chief sources of news about their race, Negro 
publications were read with avid interest by every colored 
soldier who could lay his hands on one. Often, these papers 
were handed around until they were 


In this, 


colored soldier in no his 


way trom white 


countryman, 


“discrimination” 


\ almost worn out. 
Much of the Negro press, with its sensational news 

stories, continually screamed that the colored soldier was 

being discrimin¢ ited against 


at every turn. Obvious distor 


tion of facts was quite often evident. Journalism of this 
type may have been good for circulation but it was defi 
nitely poor for the morale of the troops and served only to 
stir up unrest. A less sensational and distorted Negro press 
could hav e promoted understanding between the races 
yy Encouraging the colored soldier to demonstrate his capa 
bilities in the performance ot his duty as a good citizen and 
soldier. My own impression was that the press effort was 
almost entirely in the opposite direction, and my thoughts 
regarding this disservice were concurred in by a number of 
colored soldiers serving under me. 

| joined the 93d Division shortly after its activation in 
May, 1942. My duties during the ensuing three and a hall 
years were chiefly those of a batte ry officer and commander 
except for the final months when I served on the division 
general staff. My duties were with the troops and not 
those of a detached observer. 


Willing to Be Soldiers 


From the beginning I found most of the soldiers with 
whom I came in contact ready and willing to do their duty 
as soldiers. There was a large number of serious infractions 
of regulations at the outset but with the general courts 
martial running daily, the element of serious offenders was 
gradually di minished and by the time the division departed 
for maneuvers, it was a reasonably well trained and thor 
oughly well disciplined outfit. 
neuvers proved this. 


Nevertheless, perhaps the biggest problem confronting 


The performance on ma 
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the officers who trained the 93d Division was the general 
inability of the colored soldier to assimilate instruction. 
The Army General Classification Test scores of by far the 
greater part of the soldiers assigned to the 93d fell in the 
lower two of the five classified categories. This was, of 
far below the average on which the War Depart- 
ment had based its training plans and periods. In con- 
sequence, we simply had to slow our training program 
down and simplify it as much as possible. We went through 
the basic training cycle three times. 


course, 


In the small unit of which I was a part I found that in 
those duties which could be learned “by-the-numbers” 
most of my men could soon become reasonably proficient. 
But in the more technical subjects which required original 
thought and understanding or initiative, this was by no 
means ‘true. This is not an obstacle that an Army can 
overcome in a given training period or, for that matter, in 
a period of years. Certainly the expansion of educational 
facilities and better living conditions for colored people 
would eventually improve the situation materially, but the 
Army can never hope to overcome of itself the result of 
decades or generations of handicaps. 


Paucity of Good Noncoms 


In the structure of the Army, the noncommissioned ofh- 
cer is highly important, not only in training but in the exe- 
cution of any assigned mission by a unit. In the 93d Divi- 
sion, we could not find enough men who were qualified 
to accept the responsibilities of a noncommissioned officer. 
Altogether too often these jobs had to be filled by men who 
had neither the actual nor potential qualifications of intel- 
ligence, nor the requisite sense of responsibility to make 
good noncommissioned officers. All that could be done was 
to select the best men available. Only a fraction could 
measure up to their jobs. This not only retarded the train- 
ing program but throughout the active life of the division 
many of the duties normally done by noncoms had to be 

carried out by the officers in addition to their own normal 
duties. 

Upon the activation of the division, the officer personnel 
were mostly white. Shortly after the division was activated, 
colored officers in the lower company grades began to come 
to us from officer candidate schools and from the Reserve 
Corps. The high standards required of candidates for 
OCS virtually prohibited a very large proportion of Negro 
soldiers from selection to take this training. Those who 
made the grade, like all who gained commissions through 
OCS, did so through much close application and hard 
work. But there are officers of both races who went through 
OCS and who felt that they observed a certain amount of 
informal or unofficial relaxation of standards in some cases 
in order to permit the selection of the required number of 
Negro officer candidates for commissions. In any event, 
colored officers were sometimes assigned to duty with troops, 
without the best possible background and training for that 
job. (Here I must state that my observations do not cover 
colored officers in the Medical or Chaplain Corps. I am 
not qualified to judge their technical or spiritual abilities.) 

The colored officer was the cynosure of all eyes as a leader 
of his race and unfortunately ‘the failures tended to offset 


the fine jobs done by many of them. A good number did 
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do an excellent job. Their conduct was gentlem. 
they did a great service to their race and Nation 
efforts. Such officers were in general promoted t: 
and several reached field grade in various staff jol 

But there were many olticer failures. Often inc: 


€ten 
colored officers sought to hide their deficiencies by « imin, 
discrimination. Such officers not only earned :¢ dj, 
respect of the white officers and men but were the -ubjec 
of ridicule among members of their own race. 
Lack of Experience in Leadership 
It is important to outline here some of the very real dif 


ficulties that faced the colored officer. First of all t was 
for most their first experience as leader of a group. Many 
of the white officers tended to be discriminatory and unfair 
to the colored officers. There were incompetents and {ail 
ures among the white officers and this made the job of the 
colored officer even harder. Too many colored officers 
particularly in the more technical branches (again I exclude 
medical officers and chaplains) were not sufficiently trained 
or schooled in their special work. These problems togethe: 
with a seemingly ineradicable inferiority complex proved 
to be insurmountable obstacles for many colored officers 
By the same token, many of those who did a fine job ar 
especially to be congratulated on having overcome such 
real difficulties. 


On the basis of these observations, it seems to me that 
a much more careful selection and training of colored off 
cers is indicated for the future. They have to take a posi 
tion of responsibility, not only to the Army but to their 
race as a whole; failure to give a superior performance re 
sults in a loss to the Army. But it also reflects serious) 
upon the colored race quite regardless of whether the refle: 
tion is valid. It is; in my opinion, far more discriminaton 
to allow mediocre colored officers to be commissioned than 
it is to limit the number of such officers to the apparent! 
smaller proportion who are actually well qualified.* 


Division in Combat 


The 93d Division did not see any extensive combat. Th: 
first operation against the enemy in which a combat team 
of the division participated was on Bougainville in 1944 
These operations consisted mainly of patrol work and : 
considerable amount of artillery fire. I did not participat: 
in any patrols in which action against the enemy took 

place. However, a just and fair estimate of the comba' 
ability of the front-line colored soldier could hardly bx 
made from those small, isolated actions. Negro artillery 
men performed very creditably in this campaign. This fact 
is attested to by the division artillery commander of th: 
Americal Division to which the combat team was attached 
Subsequent combat experience by the division was limited 
to patrol action on the different islands upon which the 
division was stationed. 

In November, 1944 the division was located in New 
Guinea. From that time until its return to the States the 
division was primarily used for base protection and supp!) 
functions. These are not the missions for which a combat 
division is trained, but nonetheless it is a matter of official 


*It is my understanding that such corrective measures are already being 
taken as a result of the recent Gillem Board findings. 
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rd that the 93d Division outclassed white troops doing 
ilar work. 

lhe successes of the division in these tasks warrant 
ther study. They were largely due to a strict application 
the principles set forth in a division plan entitled “Suc 
ss in C ‘ombat.’ E very ofhicer in the division was required 
write it out from memory before becoming eligible for 
lhe plan's simplicity of approach made it par 
cularly desirable for our troops. 


omotion. 
The plan for success in 
mbat had four points: basic subjects, marching, security, 
mbat mission. Logically arranged, it was a blae print that 
ould be understood by every ‘seldier. Once the soldier 
new and understood the plan, he was required to know 
id do each point in the plan successively and constantly 
ntil the mission was accomplished. The first step was to 
onvert the individual to a soldier by requiring him to 
<now and do his basic subjects. Since the conversion of the 
individual could be accomplished only if he believed what 
he was required to do, the belief of his commanders had to 
be plainly evident. 
he basic training subjects prescribed by the War De 
partment were sanied and ample in their scope. They were 
subjects in which accurate compliance could be required. 
\ definite system was required in order to know and do 
hes basic subjects. In relating the success of the division 
in their noncombat mission, the marching and security 
phases of this plan do not need recounting; however, the 
combat mission phase brings out another point that has a 
definite bearing. “Combat Mission: The indi 
vidual must know his mission in order to accomplish it. 
The basic subjects provide him with tangible and in 
tangible tools with which to accomplish his mission.” While 
there is nothing new in the principles of this plan—the pub 
lication and enforced adherence to it, clearly outlined to 
every man and officer exactly what was expected of him. 


| quote: 


Record Set in Motor Maintenance 


Despite the fact that the transportation of the division 
was in twenty-four-hour use doing dock work, etc., the 93d 
Division achieved the most outstanding record for motor 
vehicle maintenance of any unit in the Pacific Theater. Base 
commanders from various other bases were ordered to the 
division's headquarters at Morotai for the purpose of learn 
ing the methods by which this record was achieved. Actually 
it was very simple. It merely followed “the plan.” Each 
soldier was required to know and do motor maintenance. 


Experience taught us that in our division this could be 
done only by-the-numbers. Therefore, every driver in the 
division was required to learn the mission of motor main 
tenance by committing to memory the following driver's 
creed: 

“Ist Echelon maintenance is driver's maintenance. lt 
consists of those simple operations which can be entrusted 
to the skill of the average driver using the tools and equip 
ment on the vehicle. ‘hey include: servicing, tightening, 
cleaning, lubrication, care of tools and equipment, and 
emergency roadside repair.” 

Daily periods of mass motor maintenance were strictly 
supervised by a number of officers in each unit. Conse 
quently, as the driver began to < ap preciate the necessity for 
his job, he took pride it 1 his work with a resulting motor 
maintenance record elated in the theater. 

The 93d Division also exceeded the accomplishment ol 
experienced white troops in dock work. Our average output 
measured in tons per hatch per man was considerably 
higher than the theater average. In military courtesy and 
discipline, the division surpassed any outht | observed 


the many bases I visited. 


Improvements Can Come 


Fortunately, much has been learned trom out exper 
| think it has been 


proven conclusively that colored troops must h: ive superior 


ence with colored troops in this war. 


1 much more critical 
| his last 
I here must also 


le adership and that there must be 
selection of ofhcers to serve with eae troops. 
applies both to colored officers and white. 
be a rigorous and complete training program for men 
selected as noncommissioned officers. The steps being 
taken by the War Department now will undoubtedly sulfill 
most of these requirements, but full success and maximum 
efhciency cannot be insured by the War Department alone 
A grave responsibility rests with the colored soldier himself. 
By exe mplary demeanor and a determined effort to do his 
level best, he can go a long way toward breaking down the 
In this, the N 
opportunity to be of great assistance by adopting a policy 
of promoting good will instead of hell fire and brimstone 
routine it has so often used in the past. 


prejudices that now exist. egro press has an 


| know that the Negro soldier made a great contribution 
to the victory just won. Careful application of the lessons 
learned will result in an even greater future contribution 


by the Negro soldier to the Army and to the Nation 


Military Justice 


More than fifty per cent of the men and oflicers convicted by gen 
eral courts-martial during the war have been restored to duty ‘and 
given another chance to serve in the Army and to obtain an honorable 
discharge. Only a small portion of these have been recidivists—back 


diders —Ueonn SECRETARY OF War KENNETH C. 
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AIRBORNE ARMIES 
OF THE FUTURE 





By Major General James M. Gavin 


| He FUTURE OF OUR ARMED FORCES IS IN THE AIR. ALL 


y men and eve rything they need to fight with in the 
1] 
ind live 


hehtin 


butul on as they heht must be capable of move- 


ment by air. Only through flight can we wage 


a future war 


in accordance with the principles of surprise, 


and 
Only by exploiting to its utmost the 


mass, 
economy ot means 


great potential of flight can we combine complete dispersion 


in the detense with the facility 


of rapidly massing for 


counterattack which today’s and tomorrow’s Army must 
posse Even without the powel and use of atomic energy 
for war these things would be true. With the use of atomic 
energy they become axiomatic. 


Never in the history of mankind, certainly, has anything 


iffected man’s thinking and his probable military behavior 
so drastically as the atomic bomb. It changes—must greatly 
change—our whole military thinking, organization and 
tactic \nd I say this despite the positive and often ex 


convictions of many highly skilled professional 
oldiers who as yet predict little change in ground fighting 
method lo 
hion lly 
clic i ch 
1 1 
In Whien V 


th it W hy if 


milit 


my mind, Wwe professional soldiers are tradi 


vard in facing and ac 


lopting changes, especially 
nges that upset proven methods and the ways 

have been doing things for years past. I hope 
to the 


It may seem 


follows here is a worthy contribution 
\ thinking behind our national security. 


Visionary now, 


it may even be theoretical now, but in time 


| ai SUtTe¢ 


Lhe 


era consists of the full exploitation of the means of waging 


will prove to be sound. 
strategy and tactics of our armed forces in any given 
war available in that pe riod of time. Most important among 


the means are the available arms, transportation, and equip- 


PART ONE 





ment. As these improve and change, of necessity the 

and strategy che inge. It is important to remember howeve; 
that the principles underlying the methods do not ch 

It is therefore possible by a thorough and fully open-mii 
study of the trend of developme nt in the means of w 

to determine what the future methods are most likely 
The latitude and power we shall be able to employ in con 
ducting a possible future war can be accurately meas 

in terms ol the future development of our arms, tran DOI 
tation, and equipment. 


Definite Need for Ground Combat Troops 


» begin with, I am assuming that there will 
sentia need for troops to fight upon the ground. a 
the opinions of advocates of victory 
power such as Douhet and Seversky, I believe that 
bombing or guided missile attack will need a human 
follow-up force to exploit the disorganization and 

that future bomb and missile attacks will cause. The 
ground fighting that follows may or may not be severe or 
prolonged but that there will be need for such fighting in 
some form does appear to be inevitable. Not because the re 
will be an effective active defense against the use of at 
power; for there is no such defense. Dispersion and othe 
passive security measures will be taken. Many installations 
will be placed underground and troops will be ke pt under 
ground for use in attack and counterattack. The particu- 
larly lucrative targets for attacking airborne troops will b 
launching sites for guided midsiles. sources of strate gC ma 
terials use odi in making atomic bombs and warheads, milita 
fabrication plants w here bombs and warheads are made, 


solely through 
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Armies of the Future Must 
Travel through the Air. 





politically sensitive areas either before or after bomb or 
snissile attack, airfields and take-off areas for enemy airborne 
troops, and terrain of particular tactical value such as 
groups of airfields about which an airhead may be devel 

oO ved. 

In view of the traditionally non-aggressive role of our 
country in international affairs | think it can be assumed 
that, initially at least, the foregoing targets would be targets 
for the airborne troops of the enemy. But they are equally 
suitable for our own troops. This would mean, then, that 
when an enemy made an airborne landing to attack targets 
in our own areas there would appear to be two prompt 
tactical antidotes. We would either have to neutralize the 
enemy airhead with missile attack or recapture it with 
airborne troops. Of course, if adequate ground forces are 
within striking distance they can make the counterattack 
with or without airborne assistance. But if the strategic 
and tactical dispersion of our forces is as it should be, 
troops could be marshalled in time to operate effectively in 
our own territory against a major enemy force only by the 
employment of airplanes. 

The first problem in the employment of airborne units 
is that of transferring from a high-speed airplane to the 
ground, in the shortest time possible, men and means in 
condition and quantity to fight successfully. With the sup- 
port they receive from the air, airborne troops must be 
able to destroy any hostile ground force they encounter. 
They must take along the means to do this by any or all of 
the three methods so far devised—parachute, glider, and 
air-transport. The potentials for further development of 
these will indicate clearly the future capabilities of airborne 
troops. 

The Parachute 


At the end of World War II the parachute in use by 
airborne units was suitable for individual troopers with 
hand weapons, and food and ammunition for several days’ 
fighting. The troopers usually landed carrying a rifle, 
tommy gun, or automatic weapon of the Browning type 
with from 150 to 250 rounds of ammunition. Dropped 
from the same plane in equipment containers were the sup 
porting mortars, heavy machine guns, recoilless_ rifles, 
bazookas, 75mm. howitzers, etc., necessary to engage on 
even terms anything from a foot soldier to a heavy tank. 
The equipment containers held loads up to 250 pounds on 
a single chute. There was much experiment with dropping 
clusters of normal sized chutes and single larger chutes, 
but to my knowledge there was no practical application of 
these methods during the war. 

The chutes we did employ were designed for use at 
speeds of 100 to 120 miles per hour from planes that nor- 
mally cruised at 150 miles per hour. In these circumstances 
individual troopers could be on the ground ready to fight 
in less than one minute from the time they left the plane, 
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The German ribbon chute 


and j well trained airborne 


battalion could begin a co 


about twenty 


ordinated fight after it landed. 


minutes 


Notably lacking, however, in the equipment of such a 
force were ground transportation and antitank weapons 
of long range and high penetration. Long-range, light 


weight radios were and there 


also lacking was need for 


additional medical service. 
Since the intensive experiments have been con 
ducted with the view to designing parachutes suitable for 


War, 


use at much higher speeds, chutes that can deliver much 
heavier loads, chutes that a man can shed faster and chutes 
with less tendency to malfunction. 
both in this country and abroad. 


This work continues 


[he high-speed problem has been approached from sev 
eral angles. Experiments are being conducted with elastic 
and wrapped steel-spring suspension lines which reduce 


the shock to the jumper of the opening of the chute. In 


20 





recent tests, men using regular Pe chutes equip, 
miles 
Another il to this pro 
been to reduce the area of silk exposed to the aii 
shock. The Germans made con 
progress in this and developed the ribbon chute. S 
conditions that result in an easy opening chute als: 
descend too rapidly, such a chute must be look 
more as a braking chute than a landing chute 

present jumping conditions the ribbon chute may 


clastic suspension lines jumped a 175 
with no ill effects. 


the opening 


tor opening and the reserve chute for landing. 

It is our hope that chutes can be developed wh 
permit jumping hundred m 
The most intensive work in this field is bein 
on chutes for fighter pilots. 


safe up to several 
hour. 
But high speed for 
jumping of airborne troops involves one particular! 
cult tactical problem, problem that may actually 
combat jumping to the comparatively low speeds ( 
to 150 miles per hour. 

aircraft fy from 100 t 
miles per hour during j jumps and spread their loads 
to 44 jumpers and their equipment over a distance o! 
to L000 yards. The troopers leave their planes tron 
doors, one on each side of the fuselage. 


Present-day troop-carrier 


The unit dr 
The distribution over such a dis: 
creates a 1 problem for the platoon leader which at 


iS usually a platoon. 


becomes a very serious one if the landing is immediate}, 
opposed in strength. To double or triple this distar 
makes his problem extremely difficult. It would requi: 
the use of much larger drop areas free of obstacles both | 
landing and reorganization. [The solution may lie in 
signing aircraft with multiple exits. But this proble mn 
be considered along with the developme nts in gliders 
air transport. 

There has also been considerable study and test of d | 
ping much larger weapons and equipment and cargo lo 
than ever before thought possible. Larger chutes 
clusters of several chutes have both been used with mark 
The British have made exceptionally good prog: 
in this work. Recently they have dropped loeds up to 600 
pounds at a rate ot descent of 20 to 24 feet per secol 


using a cluster of three 42-foot chutes. 


success. 


This means th 
successful dropping of 25 pounders and 105 
artillery, and prime movers for all of them. 


and 
There is also good progress drop deceleration with 
two methods being tested. The first employs a U-shaped 
tube affixed to the drop load; the tube contains sand « 
tridges and a propellent that is fired toward the ground 
from the open ends of the U just before landing. The 
ond method works on the principle of giving the ch 
itself a decelerating lift just before landing. A small ch 

is placed within the c canopy near the apex of the chute. \s 
the load descends an accurately measured length of |int 
swinging below it strikes the ground first and detonates th 
charge in the canopy and this gives the chute a sud 
upward thrust, stopping the rapid descent so that the | 
lands lightly. So far it has been possible to land jeeps, 

lery pieces, antitank guns, and like loads by this m« 
However, flying and releasing such loads in flight 
require modification of present type troop carrier air 
which should be considered in their development. 
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Gliders 


[here have been many types of 
lers from the small assault glider 
Germans used in Crete to the 
British 
two repre 


ve Hamilcar which the 


ed in France. These 
nt completely different ideas on 


The small Ger 


an glider carried assault infantry 


use ol gliders. 


nen with their weapons ready to 
ght. The Hamilcar, carrying more 
han eight tons, was used to bring in 
eavy equipment that could be trans 
ported to the airhead by no other 
neans. Allied developments in para 
chutes have made the German as 
sault glider technique obsolete. 
Nowadays most airborne command 
ers look upon the parachute as the 
vehicle for the assault infantry and 
the glider as the vehicle for heavy 
guns, radios, and so on that can be 
brought only with their use. 

critical characteristics of 
vliders determine suitability for mili 


Three 


RADIUS OF OPERATIONS 


(Radius equals %ths of Range) 


oe. Sa 
19 4b 2 eS 620 MILES 


> 


i945 ones a >!) een COO MILES 
a. 


500 MILES 


625 MILES 


1170 MILES 





tary use—their weight-carrying ca 
their interior and door di 


mensions, and their landing speed. 


pacity, 


[here are many others of importance 
such as floor structural strength, lo- 
cation and number of doors, ease of 
handling, and limitations of flying 
But from the view point of 
the using airborne combat com 


speed. 





——— _ 





. = 1200 MILES 





TROOP CARRIER 
FIGHTERS 














mander the first three questions are 
these: What can I carry in it? How much landing space 
will it take? And how fast will it come in? 

[he most successful gliders of World War II were the 
US CG and the British Horsa. The CG-4 could carry 
up to 3,750 pounds which, measured in terms of effective 
equipment, meant two men and a 57mm. antitank gun or 
a 75mm. or 105mm. artillery piece, or a jeep. But a weapon 
and its prime mover could not be flown in the same glider 

a serious deficiency. 
steel construction, 
handling it had. 


The glider, of cloth-covered tubular 
was amazingly rugged in view of the 
It landed at about sixty miles per hour. 
Thowsneade were used in all the airborne operations on the 
E uropean continent. 

The British Horsa could carry up to 6,700 pounds—an 
antitank gun or artillery piece and a jeep. The Horsa was 
made of ‘plywood which splintered badly upon landing. 
It also seemed to be rather inflammable in the heavy flak 
exposure it received crossing the Rhine. It was not popular 
with American airborne troops despite its admirable weight 
Cé irying characteristics. 

The “CG -4 had one serious shortcoming when it first 
appeared on the battlefield, a nose opening. It took but one 
operation to show that four out of five gliders ended up 
against fences, stone walls, or trees, thus making it almost 
impossible to remove the combat cargo. Future gliders must 
open in the tail. Both the CG-4 and the Horsa used the 
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conventional tow rope, three hundred feet of nylon from 
the tug to the om Phis made them take up about three 


times as much space as they should have, and also 
made it impossib rs to fly them in cloudy weather 

The present glider development program is directed 
toward improving conventional type gliders with the lessons 


\l] me tal gliders 


with tail openings suitable for carrying into an airhead 


in mind that were learned trom the Wal 


the weapons and equipment necessary for engaging on 
favorable terms anything that may be encounte red on the 
Without going into ai 
borne tactics too deeply at this point, | 


ground, are now production 
should point out 
unit's 


that in the final analysis the measure of an airborne 


effectiveness is its ability to hold what it takes. Its greatest 
littl 


need to move considerable distances CXC pt for reconnais 


mobility is in the air and after it lands it should have 


sance and security. Under present conditions of ground 


combat the backbone of the defense of an airhead is its 


antitank defense. Consequently the greatest contribution 
gliders can make to airborne tactics is to bring to the battle 
held antitank defensive means, anti pe rsonnel artillery, re 
connaissance and security vehicles, and airheld construc 
tion engineers, in that order of priority. With this in mind, 
gliders are being developed which will carry four and 
eight tons. Their ultimate development will depend largely 


upon the progress made in air transports. It is clear that 
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The Army Air Forces CG-4A glider 


in airborne operations a point will be reached when it will 
be more profitable to land power airplanes with heavier 
loads th: in to continue the use of gliders. This would seem 
to put a ceiling ot about ten to twelve tons on the require 
ment ot I arger glide rs will undoubtedly 
be developed for strategic uses, such as the mammoth 


Goliath, « apable of carrying sixteen tons, which was used 


a tac tical glide r. 


by the Germans in the Mediterranean area. 


Transport Planes 


lhe United States has the greatest air transport produc 
tion potential of any nation in the world. Leading the 
world with such ships as the Douglas Skymasters, Lock 
heed Constellations and the Constitution, Boeing Strato 
cruisers, Republic’s Rainbow, the air industry of the United 
States is well out in front. With the know-how acquired 
in producing the types now flying, and the lessons to be 
learned from the flying wing and jet types, American air 
engineers should have the field to themselves for some 
hese transports have the following char 


time to come. 


acteristics 


Cruising Speed Pay Load Range 
l'ype (MPH (Tons (Miles) 
Skymaster (C-54 210 4.5 2500 
Globemaster (C-74 200 25 3400 
Constellation (C-69) 225 10 4500 
Constitution 300 35 6000 
Stratocruiser (C-97 200 8.5 3400 
Rainbow 400 46 Passengers .... 
X C-99 175 50 3000 
22 


Besides these large airplanes, there are several s 
types at least two of which have proven themselves c»»| 
worthy. The Douglas C-47 and the Curtis-Wright 
turned in fine performances under fire, especially the (47 
which was in use in the opening days of the war. O} 
date the Fairchild Packet known as the C-82 ha: 
used in training by airborne troops. 
these airplanes are as follows: 


en 
The characteris: ot 


Cruising Speed PayLoad | 
Type (MPH) (Tons) (Miles 
ea ere 160 3 120 
SEE Cr >: ctinie a6 cde eke 2 175 
C-82 


wiv 


Air transports for military purposes fall into two classes 
strategic airplanes of the Stratocruiser and the Constitution 
types, and tactical airplanes of the C-47 and C-46 ty, pes 
The larger planes are now being produced and flown by 
civil aviation. 

There is a distinct parallel between the military uses 
of aircraft and seacraft. Larger ocean-going vessels have 
lent themselves well to the strategic movement of tr Ops 
Tactical vessels however had to be manufactured for a par 
ticular combat use. For some years we tried to adapt ordi 
nary seacraft to amphibious operations, work for which 
they were never designed. We seem to be doing the sam 
thing i in aircraft today. Commercial airplanes have fought 
our tactical battles so far despite their limitations. But the 
future of airborne operations requires the development o! 
tactical aircraft embodying certain combat essentials, 
notably self-sealing tanks, pilot armor, interior arrang: 
ments to facilitate parachute operations, built-in recesses 
for paracontainers, arrangements for glider tow with built 
in phone connections, and other special items. It is impera 
tive that we make steady progress in such planes if we are 
to maintain any effective airborne forces. 

General H. H. Arnold stated in 1945 that guided mis 
siles will replace the heavy bomber. In September 1946 
Lawrence D. Bell, president of the Bell Aircraft Corpora: 
tion, said that the ultimate military weapon is “a long 
range, high-speed guided missile carrying an atomic head 
that is capable of being directed by automatic navigation 
to its target.” The principal future of the airplane in war is 
clear. It is that of the highly developed troop-carrie 
transport and its accompanying escort, backed by a fleet of 
large strategic airplanes. The parallel between sea battles 
and air battles is again obvious. What we must develop 
now is the counterpart of the LSTs and LCTs with thei: 
accompanying destroyers and PT boats. Until we develop 
such craft we can make little real progress in stay 
warfare. 

So far the means discussed for solving the »roblem o! 
getting from the airplane to the ground under «ecified 
conditions have been limited to the parachute, the g'‘der 
and air transport. The ideal type of troop-carrier aircrai 
would be one that would permit the release of the enti 
fuselage as a land vehicle upon landing or at an altituc 
of a few feet upon arrival at the airhead. The pilot could 
then return with the power plant and pick up another 
cargo body to be flown into the combat area. If such a cralt 
can be developed it would have all the advantages of the 
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der without the tow ropes, wings, 
.\d control surfaces. It could also 

used as a land vehicle and thus 
gain tor airborne troops some ol 
ell lost tactical mobility. Here 
sain, the development of the 
YUKW for amphibious purposes 
fers an interesting parallel. There 


re many who thought the DUKW 


AIRCRAFT 





CRITICAL FACTORS IN AIRBORNE OPERATIONS 
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uld not be developed effectively. 
Chis “kiwi” (we may as well call 
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that as anything else for by itself 
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1 bird that can’t fly) may, if 
properly developed, make para 





GLIDERS REQUIRED-GLIDER ECHELON 
hutes and small gliders obsolete. 
Its development would be a great 19943 HHHHH HHH HH 997 
dvance toward making all ground 1945 #H HHH HH HH H997 
forces airborne, for the speci: il train 1947 ++ ++ +++ 354 
ing now needed for parachuting 1949 +++++250 





vould no longer be required. 
The helicopter also offers inter 
sting possibilities, especially if the 





1943 


rotating members could be kept 
1945 


folded in the mother plane until the 
helicopter is dropped. Then the 


1949 
airborne cargo could be lowered to 





the ground with some selectivity in 
landing. Somewhere in these fields 
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of development lie the future craft + 
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developments in the means of trans ++t+teoseoestest+ + ot + ¢ 
sorting air oF oe > ah = + 
porting airborne troops to close pooe- 1947 ae - +101 
imity with the enemy. Before going + > — + 
on to discuss the application of cheer 1949 pg a er 76 
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means of transport, I should point 
out the rapid strides toward improve 








ment of the weapons now available 
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to airborne troops for ground combat. 

Recoilless artillery, hollow charge weapons suc h as the 
bazooka and panzerf aust, lighter metal in weapons construc 
tion have all improved the chance of survival on the battk 
held for airborne units of all sizes. In fact they can not 
only survive, they can carry the attack to the enemy deep 
in his own territory. 


Critical Factors In Airborne Operations 


Experience has shown that there are several factors 
which are critical when we are endeavoring to apply the 
means of conducting airborne warfare. These are the 
number of aircraft required, the number of airfields 1 
quired for take off, the air space that we must dominate, 
and the range of our aircraft. 

It is interesting now to recall that as late as 1942 the 
faculty of one of our leading service schools was generally 
of the belief that airborne operations were impossible on 
a divisional scale because so many take-off airfields would 
be quired. There seemed to be no argument with this 
thesis the.: it appeared sound. But since 1942 the airfield 
problem has bec= well solved as the chart on this page 
shows. We all know now <«t the simultaneous lift of a 
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corps was readily accomplished in 1944 and 1945 \nd 


the size of the aircratt employed increases, this particular 
problem becomes simpler. It will, however, again becom: 
a very serious logistical problem in the future when we 
need to stage the lift of one or more armies and at the same 
time provide sufhcient dispersion for a reasonable degree 

passive protection against atomic missile 

Phe range of aircraft has always determined where we 
could gO, and to some extent what we could do Rang 
that the 
range of troop-carrier tactical aircraft will approach 2000 
miles by 1947 or 1948. This could be the maximum range 


increase for tactical aircraft if the deve lopm nt of an power! 


varies inversely with the pay load. lt now ippeal 


should follow in form the deve lopment of sea power. The 
larger Str. itegic aircratt will ultim: it ly vor glo} al pl ine 
of great carrying capacity and high speed, whereas tactical 
planes will be designed, armed, and built for the specific 
mission of airborne combat in clos¢ proximity with th 
enemy. 

Airborne Attack 


\ny airborne force with an offensi*. mission must per 


form the following tactics! .eps. First it must land in 
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DIVISION 








CORPS 


Figure |}. 


\ division can seize and hold tor several days a perim 
eter of fifteen miles and dominate the area enclosed within that 
perimeter. But in the future, with considerably greater dispersion 
in both the attack and the defense, it is very likely that this effec 
tive perimeter may increase to twice or three times its present 
circumference. If this is the situation the attacking division 
after seizing its initial area will constrict itself to conform to the 
weight and location ot pressure applied by the defender. It 
would be fatal for a division to remain congested in an area 
four and a half miles across unless actual enemy pressure made 
this necessary. If the airhead is to be the initial phase of a large 
scale airborne attack then the use of a corps offers much better 
prospect of success. The capabilities of a corps, for purposes of 
e shown as three times those of a division. The 
corps, in my opinion, is the smallest unit that offers promising 
tactical prospects in the establishment of an independent air 
head. It is large enough to contain several airlanding areas and 


it can provide protection to the airlanding of several divisions. 


illustration al 


hostile territory where it must itself firmly, 
and directly aimed ground 
hre. Next it must reinforce and resupply itself. Finally, 
it must move in the planned direction the: force necessary 


to accomplish its RON mission. 


establish 


securing itself against surprise 


These steps constitute 
the establishment of an airhead just as amphibious means 
in a similar manner pe lish a beachhead. The only dit 
ference beachhead is that an 
airhead covers 360 degrees whereas a beachhead usually 
180 degrees. An airhead is two beachheads back 
to back with the reinforcements and resupply coming by 
air instead of by sea 


between an airhead and 


cCovVeTS 


\nd as for delivery potentialities, it 

about as easy to deliver several hundred tons of supplies 
we equipment per hour by air as it is to deliver the same 
amount per day These tonnages can be delivered; 
but to handle their mountainous proportions there must 
be in the airhead a sufhcient 
equipped airhead service troops. 


by sea. 


number of trained and 


\n analy sis ol the airborne operations conducted to 
date and an estimate of the capabilities of the future troop 
carrier airborne team indicates clearly just about what our 
eae are. The illustrations on this and the facing 
page are based upon what does appear to be practicable in 
the sles able future with the means now becoming avail- 
able. The illustrative 
illustrate the 


figures are schematic, intended to 


idea. They are not applied tactics. 


The old saw that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
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ARMY 


Figure 2. This illustrates schematically the development 

army airhead. Beginning with the landing of the initia! 

on D-day, by D-plus-one the entire corps airhead should by 
cleaned up and the airhead ready to receive the second « 
While the second corps is coming in, units of the first . 
landed should expand the airhead in the direction of th 
pected advance for from five to ten miles. By dark of D- 
two the new airhead should be established and reconnaissanc: 
pushed well out in the direction of the attack to be made on 
D-plus-four to -six. By D- plus- four to -six the army comma 
post should be established in the airhead and the ground n 
sion well under way. The forward command echelon of th 
troop-carrier command should arrive in the airhead and becom 
operative by the time the airborne army command echelon 
arrives. 


link applies to airborne as to all other military organizations 
So far this discussion of airborne offensive tactics has lim 
ited itself to the whole “chain,” the complete airhead 
Clearly, if the subordinate units do not have the means 
ability, and skill to fight well the airhead will be short-lived 
Small-unit tactics in airborne organizations differ very 
little from those of any other ground unit. One differenc: 
—the first problem to be solved upon landing—is that o! 
reorganization and initiation of combat. All airborne units 
have their SOPs for this. They are based upon the prin 
ciple of using every assembly aid permissible without 
enemy interference between friendly units. Recognizabl 
terrain features, flares, infrared signals, smoke, assembh; 
lights, and radios, directional and otherwise, all play a par! 
in accomplishing the assembly. Small-unit training empha 
sizes the following which are considered characteristica!ly 
airborne: 
>» Speed and 
upon landing. 


> Retention of the initiative by all individuals and unit 


rapid initiation of combat immediately 


} 


from the moment of landing until the objective is seized 
or the mission accomplished. 

» Recognition of isolation as a normal battlefield cond 
tion. 


> Readiness of all units to attack or defend in any direction 
at any time. 


» Improvisation of weapons and means, and the use 0! 
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Figure 3. An airborne corps can dispose ot its initial landing 
units in any manner necessary to accomplish its first mission of 
y. The extent of the 
dispersion is normally determined by the number and type of 
subordinate missions that must be given to smaller units, the 


estab lishing itself firmly in enemy territory. 


location and size of available drop and landing zones, enemy 
lak and troop dispositions, and probable enemy reaction to the 
landings. In the Holland operation of World War II, divisions 
were twenty miles or more apart; in Normandy and the Rhine 
crossing they almost overlapped. Dispersion usually means loss 
of control. Even so, consistent with the speedy and certain 
accomplishment of the mission, units should be dispersed 

much as possible. Tactical dispersion as a passive defense 
against atomic attack must always be in mind. If the corps is 
dispersed over an area enclosed by a perimeter of 50 to 150 
\fter 
the initial airhead is cleaned up there must be increased atten 
tion to aggressive reconnaissance, especially against developing 
enemy resistance and toward the area of probable expansion 


miles, there should be enough room for this dispersion. 


eneiny weapons and defensive works to our own advan 
tage. 

>» Extended intervals and distances in the defense with a 
“screening and counterattack” type of defense. 


Tough, trained, properly equipped troops, imbued with 
courage and confidence in themselves, given sensible and 
courageous leadership can accomplish any of the airborne 
missions I have outlined. The divisions for the assault 
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© =AIRFIELD D-DAY 


Figure 4. So tar | have shown the 
schematic 


growth of an airhead in a 


manner to illustrate the 


capabilities ot airborne 
situation. Lhe 


airhead includes six actual o1 possible airfields, the capture of 


units. In this figure there is an imaginary tactical 


which must be definitely assigned to certain units. It enemy 


Hak and ground dispositions permit, it will be best to land right 
on them. [he 


tor the airhe 1d, IS bound Lon on 


with the thoug 


area shown 


side by a river, ht in mind—alwavys important—ol 


definitely limiting or canalizing the direction of enemy armored 


attack 


There are in the 


two interior bridg« tirhead. The 


( ipture 
of these is always most Important In every 
tack in World Wat 1] the bridge 


especially iInteriol! bridges, had a decisive bearing on the out 
come of the fight for the 


large airborne at 


seizure and retention of 


airhead 


[hey must be captured if the 
initial assault force is to be able to 


shift reserves, antitank gun: 


artillery, reconnaissance and communication vehicles, and, in 


the fina! analysis continue to exist as a combat ¢ ntity 


| he Cap 
I hey 


must be 


ture of each must be spec ifically assign dtoa given unit 


should be hit trom both sides \ll unit commande rs 


tamiliar with the plan to capture them In Cas their unit 


through accident, lands near them 

While some units are given fighting missions to perform im 
mediately upon landing other units are given contact missions 
If the troop Carrie! has delivered airborne units to their correct 


areas, all interior contacts should be made and thx reorganiza 


tion following the landing should he buttone d up In a matter 


of hours. 


echelon should be caretully selected and espec ially trained 
For when they gO 1n, they gO IN as Cvery airborne force has 
| heirs Is not a 


Their mission is to do their job and do 


in the past, they go in to conquer or die. 
choice. well 
With the great dispersion we shall have in the future, 
with the strategic and tactical transport now in develop 
ment, and the improvements being made in hand weapons, 
the future use of airborne 


troops limited only by the 


imagination and courage of their commanders. 
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Figure 5. | assume next, for purposes of realism, that by dark 
of D-plus-one the airhead is tidied up except for one airfield 
still held by the enemy within the airhead and another on one 
side of the airhead that we were unable to capture. One bridge 
was destroyed in the fighting and one was captured and is 
usable. Eftort must be now concentrated on capturing the air 
field within the airhead and the engineers must be put to work 
on new airstrips and another bridge. Advance parties of the 
second corps should now be coming in. Supply units of every 
echelon should be working at top speed to recover supplies and 
establish their dumps. Aggressive reconnaissance should be 
operating in all directions from the airhead and the reconnais 
sance units should have a definite “feel” of any large enemy 
forces near by. By dark of D-plus-one the initial assault force 
should have the situation well in hand and should be looking 
to the next phase in the over-all operation. 




















Figure 6. By D-plus-four the command echelon of the airborne 
army is operative in the airhead as well as the troop-carrier and 
corps commands. Because of the severe fighting around one 
airheld, that field will not be usable. Two new strips have been 
opened by the engineers and the troop-carrier command should 
have its hands full operating seven fields. Vehicles and carg 
handlers should now be organized and going at top speed 
Planes bringing cargos in should be flying wounded out. 8 
this time the airborne army should be about set to start moving 
on its next phase. 





Before I leave the subject of tactics for airborne attack, 
the analogy between the development of sea power and 
the development of air power is worth reviewing. Com 
mercial vessels of global range have been used strategically 
exactly as we must use global air transport. Commercial 
air transports, however, are not suitable for troop-carrier 
tactical employment. In close proximity to the enemy, and 
in airborne operations as influenced by the development 
of atomic weapons, close proximity may mean as much as 
five hundred miles or more. We must shift to smaller tac- 
tical aircraft especially designed for use in the combat 
zone exactly as we shifted to LSTs and LCTs in amphibi- 
ous operations. Finally, for the assault we must develop 
special vehicles comparable to the DUKW in amphibious 
operations except that in airborne operations they will fly 
and drive on land. The DUKW is not an all-purpose 
vehicle; it has to be supplemented by larger vessels for 
larger land vehicles and by many auxiliary types, depend- 
ing upon the tactical requirements of the beachhead. 
Similarly we must have special vehicles and equipment 
for the airhead. There will still be need for parachutists 
tor many missions. 

In addition, special types of craft that can be launched 
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from the air into the airhead for use on the ground must 
be designed. Equipment for the quick removal of trees 
and other obstacles to airlanding craft, airborne tractors 
and bulldozers, and special reconnaissance vehicles must 
all be made available for the assault echelon of an airborne 
attack. If our development of equipment for amphibious 
wartare were as retarded as our development for airborne 
warfare has been, we would have made the Normandy 
assault in rowboats. The most acute requirement of all is 
the organization and equipping of the many service units 
needed in an airhead to handle the hundreds of tons that 
can be airlanded hourly from modern transport. 

American ingenuity and industry have met every © 
quirement of our armed forces in the past. That it will in 
the future there is little doubt. We have barely begun 
however, to solve the problems of airborne transport and 
equipment. And when we do solve these problems we 
will be able to make a more intelligent approach to the 
problems of arms and organization of airborne units. Fo! 
lowing the solution of these problems, there will be a vast 
improvement in the strategic and tactical capabilities of 
all airborne troop-carrier forces. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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The Revolt Against the ROTC 


By Eric Sevareid 


Or ALL THE INSTRUMENTS DESIGNED TO UPHOLD THI 
existing order, | think we most hated the military establish 
ment. We would still have opposed it on this ground, but 
with less personal revulsion had we not been forced against 
our will to “take” military training at the University of 
\linnesota, for there’seemed to be a law h: inging ove! from 

Civil War days which made it necessary for any boy 
striving for an ‘education at the people's university to don 
a hand-me-down uniform and shoulder a 1905 unfireable 
Springfield rifle three times a week for a full two years. 
Most of us resented this as an unrecoverable loss of precious 
hours before we learned to look upon the whole proceed 
ing as a harsh interference with our liberty and a humiliat 
ing affront to our personal dignity. To me there was 
something revoltingly ignoble about the process of je rking 
my arms ‘and legs this way and that on the shouted orders 
of a beetle heowed sergeant toward whom I felt an infinite 
intellectual superiority. True, when marching at the flank 
of a column (I was usually the tallest in the platoon) on 
inspection parade, I had a thrilling feeling of being part of 
a living, irresistible force; but his: was a fleeting sensation, 
de spised later as part of the seductive paraphernalia of the 
plot, along with the flags and music and shining brass, to 
lure us into feeling that training for murder was really 
something else. It is possible we would have felt less 
animosity if we had known we were really learning some 
thing, however ignoble; but partly because the system was 
compulsory and the officers did not have to compete for 
customers, the ROTC duty had become for most of them 
merely a soporific sabbatical from real work, and in the 
basic two-year course they taught us nothing. We never 
once even fired a gun. 


My first officer was a Major John Hester of West eon 
(to us a hideous barracks designed to make citizens of < 
democracy unlearn all they knew of man’s right to a 
dom). I saw him merely as a type, not as an individual 
human being. “Look at those boring eyes, that severe 
jaw,” I said to myself. “The human automata. The mili 
tary caste. The negation of the free personality. Listen to 
this talk about ‘discipline.’ They don’t think. They press 


a button and a mechanical device starts clicking. Well, 


*Reprinted from Not So Wild a Dream by Eric Sevareid, by permission 
of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1946 by Eric Sevareid. 
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they won't turn me into that.” (Several years later I sat on 
a log in a fortified forest with General Hester, an intelli 
gent, compassionate man." 

\t the end ol the basic course one ol the othcers tried to 
persuade me to continue and become a cadet oflicer, but 
[ would have none of it. As time went on, the ROTC 
oflicers came to regard me as their enemy and listed me as 
one of the “campus reds” who wer trying to undermin« 
the repub lic. Jacobin Phil Potter, editor of the university 
daily, was carrying on a vigorous campaign to end the com 
pulsory aspect of military training, and we all pitched in 
When a brilliant philosophy student named Kaplan was 
suspended from school for skipping his military classes, | 
got hold of the story and we made an issue of it. This 
forced a “trial” for Kaplan before a tribunal of officers, 
with Dick Scammon as Kaplan’s sell appointed defense 
attorney. The officers took their secret verdict of guilty 
to President Coffman, who overruled them and reinstated 
the student—much to their embarrassment, which was 
made acute when I learned the details and published the 
Story. \fter that the officers detested me, and, although 
did not realize it, | had made an unforgiving enemy of th 
cautious president, much to my loss later on. 

There was a wild scene in the university recreation 
building one afternoon when two or three hundred stu 
dents assembled to debate the “Oxford Oath,” which in its 
American version (then going the rounds of the colleges 
solemnly pledged: “IT will not bear arms for flag of 
country.” Dick smashed his gavel on the table and bel 
lowed the shouting crowd into a semblance of order. We 
accepted the pledge overwhelmingly, and I voted for it 
along with the others. The only thing that disturbed my 
peace of mind was a lasting memory of a tall young man 
in uniform—I believe he was the Cadet Colonel—rising 
with simple dignity, tacing the hostile crowd, and saying 
“If we are to enjoy the privileges of democracy, as you aré 
in this meeting, why should we not be willing to defend it? 

There scemed no immediate threat of war at that time 
but our "peace strikes” and meetings were frequent and 
passionately sincere. The president refused us use of the 
big auditorium for these mass meetings, so we gathered 
on the steps. Jacobin Lee | oevinger, distinguished student 


*There is a description of this scene at the end of this article 
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in science and law, smacked fist upon palm and shouted: 

“And next time, when. they come and tell us we must 
invade the land of some other, some equally innocent and 
misguided people, to ‘defend our wives and sweethearts,’ we 
know what we will do—we shall defend them by preserv- 
ing our lives, by staying at home with them. We will not 
listen to the scream for slaughter.” (Brilliant Lee Loevinger, 
who went as an officer with the first naval mission to Eng- 
land.) Governor Olson spoke from these same steps of the 
forbidden auditorium, delighting in the knowledge that 
the embarrassed university president was looking down 
from his adjoining ofhce. 

Very few of us were conscientious objectors to war in 
the true, We had no thought of working 
tor a violent overthrow of the government itself either by 
removing its internal military defense or by encouraging 
its defeat by a foreign power. We believed the ‘ ‘prepared- 
as the history of warring countries proved, was no 
guarantee of peace—that it would be, in fact, a force for 
easier development. We refused to believe that any people 
in the world desired war, with us or with their neighbors. 
In any case, modern war was a product of the collapsing 
capiti alistic system and the collision of its imperialisms and 
was encouraged and desired only by the professional mili- 
tary, and munitions makers, who were associated 

a kind of loose but real conspiracy against the innocent 
ail of every land. The whole effort, the whole mean- 
ing of our own lives in our time must be to improve the 
material and spiritual condition of man in society, and 
all this. A new war would mean 
the end of all we believed we lived for, and perhaps destroy 
forever all that the great men of our books had envisioned, 
ill the progress toward decency and a common brotherhood 
that the human mind had achieved throughout the painful 
centuries. So we passionately felt. Why, at this portentous 
moment of history, the early ‘thirties, did we say what we 
said and thus help to misle ad our people, do w hat we suc- 
cessfully did about military training, and thus help, how- 
ever minutely, to disarm our country? We, along with 
college men and women all over America, were involved 
in an astonishing paradox. 


religious sense. 


ness, 


financiers, 


war was the negation of 


Lessons of the past have greater power over the mind 
than any forecast of the future, even if the lessons be con- 
ceived in error. We came along at the peak of the intel- 
lectual revulsion against the First World War. We felt 
ashamed, ashamed for our fathers and uncles. We were 
revolted by the stories of the mass hysteria of 1917, the 
beating of German saloonkeepers, the weird spy hunts, the 
stoning of pacifists, the arrests of conscientious objectors. 
As enlightened scholars, we considered that the professors 
of 1917 had degraded themselves and their sacred function 
by inventing preposterous theories about the essential de- 
yravity of the German race, the worthlessness of their art, 
and the hidden evil of their music. We refused to believe 
that war was the responsibility of Germany or any single 
country. We plowed through the pages of Fay and were 
convinced that there were no basic issues involved and 
that with a little intelligence and forbearance war could 

easily have been averted. Britain and France had acted as 
stupidly as Germany; no country had had any serious 
designs to rule Europe, let alone the world. America had 
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been driven into the war by hysteria over the Lus::nig 
and other incidents, by the diabolical propaganda 0) hy 
Allies, particularly the British, who, our studies proved, 
had controlled most of the means of world communic 
Our teachers of journalism exhibited innumerable posters 
from that time, depicting the German soldier as a grinnin 
ape. We laughed bitter laughter over the propay ind, 
stories of the “crucified Canadian soldier” and the |i: 
Belgian children with their hands cut off by the Ge: 
Contemporary research had proved there was no evi 
to support these stories. We read with eagerness th« 
books purporting to expose the munitions racket and 
cepted all their implications. We cheered Senator Nye jn 
his fight for the Neutrality Act long and loudly. W< 
excited over the newly unearthed and published dispatches 
from the wartime American ambassador in London. 
mentioned the risk to American loans and investment 
less we came into the war. 

The conduct of the war itself, with the years of s 
mate, the meaningless, slaughterous attempts by bankru 
generals to hang on to their jobs a little longer by send ing 
thousands to certain death in order to gain a hundred yards 
of mud—all this chilled our marrow and made us, w« 
thought, very wise. We read Three Soldiers, and All Quiet 
on the Western Front, and Death of a Hero with compas 
sion and a sick feeling in our stomachs. We were young 
and to those just beginning to taste the wonderful flavors 
of life the idea of death is a stark tragedy of unutterabk 
horror. “To make the world safe for democracy!” Wher 
was democracy now? It had perished in Italy, and was now 
finding violent death in Germany—a direct result, we b 
lieved, of that incredibly useless war. Men talked about the 
ennobling effects of fighting as comrades, about what mili 
tary discipline had done for the character. We despised 
the organized veterans we saw, with their greedy lobby, 
their merry, boisterous annual conventions. We had mor 
scorn than pity for the Gold Star Mothers. As a grim jest 
we joined the “Veterans of Future Wars.” 
detest the very word “patriotism,” which we considered to 
be debased, to be a synonym for chauvinism, a cheap 
medallion with which to decorate and justify a corpse. 


We began to 


We regarded the uniform as a convict suit, worn by in 
mates of the prison house of the human spirit, and we 
despised all those who voluntarily donned it. We could 
not swallow the pose adopted by professional military men 
—“We hate war even more than you because we know 
what it is like.” When an aging American general came 
to speak in the auditorium, we reprinted an extract from his 
memoirs in which he related with pride how he had sent 
men into combat—where many died—a few hours betor 
the Armistice he had known was due. They couldn't kid 
us. Men could not spend half a lifetime training for a 
particular job and not wish for the opportunity to do the 
job and cover themselves with glory in the doing. With al 
their pretenses, we knew that in their hearts the pro 
fessional fighters wanted war, enjoyed war. We hated 
them for it. 

In general, war came from the economic system, from 
the conspiratorial efforts of a few occult groups, and from 
ignorant distrust and fear between peoples. Therefore th« 
duty of the enlightened citizen was to change the system 
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expose the conspiracies, and to create trust, beginning at 
me by refusing to rearm ourselves and making contact 
lh other student and antiwar groups and forces abroad. 
The paradox grows more mysterious when one remem 
rs that all this was going on in our heads simultaneously 
th the coming to power of Adolf Hitler. It is more un 
thomable when one considers that we, who had a ger 
inal sense of democracy and freedom, understood the real 
ture of Fascism much earlier than did the public au 
orities in our country and in Europe’s democracies, much 
re clearly than did ‘the conventional students around us 
ho went in for voluntary military training as a matter of 
utine. The actions of Hitler were being justified on all 
des by a lot of people who believed in capitalism, in pre 
edness, in all the conventional merely a 
necessary attempt to bring “order” into German life, and 
to give the Germans, frustrated by the mistaken terms of 
the Versailles Treaty, a sense of dignity and place in the 
world. These people were inclined to approve the Nazis as 
| “stabilizing” But we who had learned from his 
tory what the long struggle toward an age of reason implied 
knew the moment the Nazis burned the books that Fascism 
wanted war. We knew it in our bones. Why did we not 
immediately go all out for preparedness? Were we short 
Did we feel that, because the French had the 
greatest army in the world” and the British the greatest 
navy, Hitler could be cowed or contained? I think per 
my we did. We were quite ignorant of the true designs 
. as were our diplomatic authorities, and while 
e began to accept with dismay the probability of a Euro 
pean war, we re ‘mained de ‘sperately anxious to keep Amer 


ideas, as 


force. 


of facts? 


ica Out of it, to preserve at le: ist One Oasis of sanity in an 
insane world. We grasped the implications of Fascism, 
but we failed to comprehend the scale of the thing, to 
understand that a world conspiracy was under way. We 
kept on, with our kind of methods to insure peace and- 
thought—to save our own lives. 

We continued to hope against hope that Hitler could be 
killed by organized pressure from the democracies of Eu 


rope who must—but did not—unite. We put great hopes 
in the German Socialists and Communists, believing with 
naiveté that the truth is strong by itself and cannot lose in 
the end. all that we had been taught 
first war, we still conceived of the 


trom about the 
Germans as unwilling 
victims of the imperatives of desperate capitalism. We still 
believed that the mass ol ordinary men was the same 1n 
all countries, with the same basic desires and needs and the 
lt the 
goose stepped it was merely because they were directed 
into it; we could not conceive that a whole people could be 
different, that they could actually like to goose-step. Surely 
all men wanted security above 


same repugnance for war. Germans marched and 


all else. It did not occur to 
us for a moment that whole masses of men could grow tired 
of security kind of life. 
accepting war as in 
evitable, the thing to do was to stop Fascism. this side of 
war. For America the task was to keep the ink fresh, the 
microphones hot. We did not think about keeping the 
The smell of powder made us sick 


and consciously desire another 


Fascism meant war, but instead 


ps »wder dry ° 


y 7 y 


I sat on a log in the command post of Brigadier General 
Hester, who had been my first commanding officer in the 
military training of college days. 1 wondered that I had 
failed to notice the kindly wrinkles around his eyes, the 
paternalistic, affectionate manner in which he spoke to the 


He joked a little 


unde rgraduate 


youngsters under his charge. about the 


There was very 
' 1941 [at the Louisi 
ana maneuvers], surrounded by men in uniform, by a world 
in uniform, myself clothed in khaki. Yet I was thinking 
Even so, even sO. \\ e, at least tor one short, 


activities of my crowd. 


little I could say on this autumn day of 


holy moment 
in our lives, tried to renounce all this in the only way we 
knew how to. \t least once we were touched by the 
purest of passions against all this. I still do not believe you 
W ho deliberately chose this profession have evel really felt 
the exalted thing we felt. You pity me, perhaps; I still feel 


a little SOTTY for you. 


The Professional Soldier 


But the soldier does not make wars. 


He merely takes the war 


handed to him by the people and tries his level best to finish it in 
accordance with the wishes of the very people who began it. The 
picture of the professional soldier which for years has been so assidu 
ously projected by the portrait of a thirsty, power drunk _ idual, 


only too eager to engage in any war just for the fun of i 


i simply 


silly.—Mayor Joun H. Burns in the INFANTRY -oee AL. 
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One Medal 


You know there is just one medal I would like to have 


and wear, but I have never been able to get it. Expert Rifle 
man. | envy the infantrymen who have it.—Speaking to a 
friend as quoted in The New York Times, February 27, 
1945. (The Times called it the 


“Expert Rifleman” badge. 
Ot course, 


the Combat Infantryman’s badge was meant; 
and it was awarded by Secretary of War Patterson only a 
tew hours betore General Stilwell’s death. 


Early Estimate of an Ally 

Ihe man [Chiang Kai-shek} must be admired for 
his determination and energy in the face of the many dis- 
advantages under which he is laboring, and if he wins out 
it will be largely on account of the resources he can find 
within himself.—“Who's Who in China”: 15th Infantry 
Sentinel, reprinted in Inranrry JourNnat, July, 1928. 


The March of Progress 
even though our own people still cling to General 
Grant's wagons, the march of progress and the scarcity of 
animals in this highly mechanized country will soon force 
us into complete motorization of our combat forces. High 
speed has now become so essential in warfare and has been 
attained to such an extent in some branches that it is not 
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Plain Word: 
By a 
Plain Soldier 


thinkable that the basic branch can be allowed to co: 
to crawl. We are going to have motorized trains, cl} 
will be able to move by long bounds in a short time, 
can take advantage of cover; which will be invulnera| 
gas attack; which will eat only when working; and \ 
will be able to serve the combat troops without hand 
ping them. We may resist it, but it will be forced upo: 
so e are also going to motorize our foot troops.—“Caterpill. 
r Scorpion?’: INFANTRY JouRNAL, November-December, 
19 32. 


-il 


Call It What It Is 


If you will put yourself in the shoes of the emerg: ncy 
oflicer earnestly struggling i in a limited time to learn a mass 
of things entirely strange to him, I believe you will a 
that the term “main line of resistance” will mean to him 
the line of main resistance. He will want to make his best 
fight along it, and he will push up to it for this purpose a! 
his available means. Just what we don’t want him to c 
It is queer that we make such a point of being unmistakably 
clear in orders and yet retain in general use terms which can 
easily lead a man astray. As a matter of fact the main line 
of resistance at the beginning of a fight is the line of el 
ments first struck, but immediately afterward it is som« 
thing else, and from then on it is always in a different loca 
tion. At any given time it is the irregular line where the 
enemy is being opposed. We would be better off if we said 
nothing about it, or else used some other term that would 
not confuse the boys.—“Counsel for the Defense”: 
try Journat, March-April 1933. 


Shun the Obvious 

No one has yet disproved Von Clausewitz's remark 
that it is a very dangerous thing to attack an enem 
inured to war in a defensive position. To see it being 
done time after time, on paper, and to have victory an 
nounced by our leading pedagogs as a result, makes tli 
average bystander wonder what new nicknames will li 
invented for our commanders in the next war. . . . The) 
tell me that the French nowadays give a U to the obvious 
solution. If it is obvious to the student, the natural as 
sumption is that it is obvious to the enemy, and if it is 
obvious to him, why do it?—“The Lost Art of Maneu 
ver’: INFANTRY JouRNAL, September-October, 1935 
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You Damn Well Better Know 
Some day in the not too distant future you are going 
be in battle. Some day your men are going to come to you 
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th a question; their lives and your life are going to depend 
n the proper answer, and you damn well better know 
it correct answer.—Statement to a group of 7th Infantry 
ivision officers in training at Fort Ord, California, in 
40-41. 


rhe Bitter Truth 


| claim we got a hell of a beating. We got run out of 
Burma and it is humiliating as hell. I think we ought to 
find out what caused it, go back and retake it.—Statement 
sade in India in May 1942 after the retreat from Burma. 
(here have been a number of versions of this remark, 
nade to newspapermen; this one is taken from PERson’s 
|NpEx OF WorxLp EveENTs. ) 


The Doughboy Doesn’t Need a Day 


| am against an Infantry Day. Every day is Infantry Day 
where the fighting is going on. Every day is Infantry Day 
where the men are too hungry, scared, wet, dry, hot, cold 
or exhausted but still determined to plug ahead to their 
unknown destination. We win if he gets ahead; we 
lose if the enemy overruns him. 

Give him a day? The Doughboy doesn’t need a 


day. Let somebody else have it.— “Day of the Doughboy” 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, August 1944. 


No Qualms About Our Soldiers 


You need have no qualms about the Army. They are the 
same type of youngsters who have carried the ball in our 
past wars and ‘they are fully competent to handle this one. 
Association with them gives you a feeling of pride in our 
institutions and confidence in our future.—Army Day Din 
ner, New York City, April 7, 1945. 


The GI Is a Realist 


The average Gl pretty intelligent person and 
usually he knows the score. We try to explain the why 
and wherefore of the war to him in a course of orientation 
but no matter how much instructional matter you hold 
out to him, he remains a realist. The conditions under 
which he lives make him one necessarily. So his primary 
concern in action is indicated by his daily prayer, “O, 
Lord, distribute the bullets as You do the pay: Let the 
officers get most of them.” And his next concern is to 
come home, and get back to the old familiar scenes.— 
“The Men Who Carry the Ball”: INranrry Journat, 


April 1945. 
Every Day Is Infantry Day 


On previous occasions I have been asked for a statement 
on Infantry Day and I have aired my belief that the Infan- 
try does not need one. You might answer that mothers do 
not need one, either, and ask if I want to abolish Mother’s 
Day. And that would bring out the point very clearly. 
Infantry Day should be for us, not the one day we single 
out to pay a little attention to the Doughboy, but rather a 
day on which we express what we are thinking about him 
every day. . The Doughboy must live in the mud, eat 
when he can, , fight fatigue, hunger, thirst, cold, vermin, 
and fear, and still push on. He must absorb seventy per 
cent of the casualties in his twenty per cent of the strength 
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Tributes to a Soldier's Soldier 


SecreTary oF War Parrerson: In the death of 
General Stilwell every soldier in the Army has lost a 
faithful friend. Above all else, he was a soldier's sol 
dier, ready and willing to endure all the risks and hard 
ships endured by those who served under him. 


Genera THomas T. Hanpy, Acting Chief of Staff: 
From the time he came up from Florida to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point in 1900, Gen 
eral Stilwell devoted himself to the military profession 
with skill, determination, and zeal that made him one 
of the very best in his calling. His ability as a soldier 
diplomat and his knowledge of languages were re 
nowned. 


GENERAL Jacos L. Devers, Commanding General, 
Army Ground Forces: | have known and admired Joe 
| Stilwell for forty-one years. His influence upon offi 
| cers and men of the Army alike was profound, for he 
| spent eight years of his long and brilliant career as an 
instructor at the United States Military Academy and 
four years as an instructor at The Infantry School. His 
breadth of mind, depth of wisdom, and shining char 
acter were indelibly impressed on every one of his 
thousands of students. 





GenerAL Cart Spaatz, Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces: General Joseph W. Stilwell was a 
ereat soldier, but he was more than that. He was a 
great American, a patriot, a man who devoted his life 
to safeguarding this nation’s security. 





of the Army, and endure that too. There is no glamor Or 
hoorah about this job; it’s all hell. 

Now I ask you, is one day a year a suitable recognition 
of his devotion? Of course not—you can’t pack enough 
recognition into one day to express adequ: itely our apprecia 
tion for the Doughboy and _ his accomplishments. And 
anyway, he doesn't need it—he wears a badge that adds it 
all up and says it for us—the Combat Inf. intryman’s Badge 
—to which the Doughboy himself has given ‘full me aning 
by his deeds on the he ld of battle. For the man who lite 
the right to wear it, every day is Infantry Day.—“Infantry in 
Battle’: INFANTRY JouRNAL, June 1945. 


The Doctrine of the Mean 


Well then, that’s all there is to it. We gotta ee 
venga from going to extremes when they go to extremes 
That means they start pushin’ us around and ' we ain’t havin’ 
any of it. The mess sergeant went to extremes once and 
had Spam six times running, so now we've got a new mess 
sergeant. Now do you know what we're fighting for? 

HiGHBROW: Yes, I believe I do. It was enunciated by 
Confucius about 2,500 years ago, and called the doctrine 
of the mean. 

ct: Well, I’m sure glad you've got the name of it—great 
people, these Chinese.—From “Why We Fight—A High 
brow and a Gl,” a dialogue written in longhand at the Com 
mand Post of the Tenth Army on Okinawa, summer of 
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By George 5S. Pettee 


\ NOTABLE CHARACTERISTIC OF WARTIME INTELLIGENCI 
There 
are many is by no means certain 
that than they 
would have done had they prematurely attempted to freeze 
lt remains that the lack 


is an outward indication of the fundamentally 


agencies has been their fundamental lack of doctrine. 
reasons for this, and 
without doctrine 


they did not do better 


doctrine rather than let it grow. 
ol doctrine 
imate urish basis on which the whole problem has been 
approached thus far 

Doctrine is a well understood word in certain lines of ac 
What is meant 
by it in this connection is strictly parallel to the more familiar 


indoctrin 


tivitv but litthe understood in other fields. 


term ation. Doctrine is simply the body of knowl 
edge and principles conveyed by conscious and systematic 
indoctrination. In the combat forces indoctrination is a 
recognized and highly developed principle of military ad 
ministration. It would be unthinkable at this stage of mili 


tary knowledge to abolish it. To find a branch of activities 


for which there is no systematic indoctrination is auto 


matically to discover an activity which has no doctrine. In 
the operational services this would be a recognized anomaly. 

his problem is correlative with all the others taken up in 
this discussion, but most closely with the prob lem of estab 
lishing professional standards ol performance. There must 
be a conscious effort to esti ib lish str itegic intelligence doc 
trine. In this chapter the tools by which to do this are sug 
ye sted. 

We must begin by recognizing the relation between in 
telligence work, sharply defined, and the bodies of profes- 
sional knowledge upon which it is parasitic, including the 
exact sciences, the social sciences, and the other bodies of 
It is true 


that a well selected expert in any of shoce fields comes to 


know le dge such as law, history, and langué ages. 


intelligence work like an old soldier, knowing his weapons. 
But he is in a new battle, and must learn new tactics, new 
responsibilities, a new place in a new team. 

The development of a doctrine, while an indispensable 
premise for teamwork, need not be entirely formal. How 
ever, since the efficiency of all research operations will de- 
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Part Three 





Professiona’ 
Doctrine 


The development of an effective strategic inielli- 
gence agency presupposes the existence of a body 
of knowledge and principles, in short a doctrine that 


establishes professional standards of performance. 


pend on the degree to which all participants share in 
understand the ‘besic doctrine on the purposes of research 
and on the means to serve those purposes, there must bh: 
only doctrine but also a definite process of indoctrinatio: 
A traini: g 
program immediately poses the question, training in what 
While continuing indoctrination of the broad staff of 
telligence analysts may not be a formal part of the training 
program, 


This is a prerequisite for a training program. 


it should nevertheless be given some ie 
attention through meetings, circular directives, and ot! 
means. An important part consists of making clear to r 
analysts what is considered pertinent and significant and 
what is not, w hat classes ot inferences are considered we 
come and necessary, and what classes of inferences are cor 
sidered erroneous and not pertinent, and what degree o! 
initiative and originality is welcome and in what conn 
tions. 

Indoctrination is also a sine qua non for effective init 
tive at all levels. The elimination of initiative is the ant 
cedent of paralysis. But individual initiative can only lea 
to disorder unless the individual understands the purpose: 
and structure of the program in which he plays a part. Mis 
guided initiative generates duplication and waste motion 
The remedy must be through leadership from above an: 
participation from below in a common doctrine. 

A doctrine for strategic intelligence must cover many 
things. It should include an identification of the importan 
elements to watch in any political or economic situation. |: 
must name the most significant and probable lines of tech 
nical development which may have military value, and a 
those which will have great economic effect. It must 
serve the effect of weather on the big export crops of any 
country that is strategically important, for such crops ma\ 
be the important link in the chain of foreign exchange <i! 
ficulty, political crisis, and totalitarianism which has 
curred many times. 

But much of the concrete substance should be the ; 
ject of operational intelligence tor the various governn 
departments, and needs only scrutiny and not developn 
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y the strategic intelligence agency itself. What the agency 
ust concentrate on above all things is the doctrine of 
ethod, namely, what data to seek as essential to the so 
ition of a problem, what improvisation to resort to in any 
ise Where normally essential data is lacking, what calcu 
tions or interpretations must be performed, and in what 
der. It must insist upon mass work, the use of business 
machines, or other basic statistical work where these are 
necessary to maximum accuracy. It must equally insist upon 
the recognition of complex relationships between various 
social, economic, political, or military and technical ele 
ments. 

Such a development of substantive doctrine, until it be 
comes a sort of table of contents of strategic intelligence 
work, has an obvious bearing upon some of the focal points 
of intelligence management. It will be especially important 
in guiding the duckies of subjects upon which basic data 
files must be maintained, or to which analysts must be as 
signed on a permanent basis. It must also guide the defini 
tion of scope and method for each such topic of routine 
work. Further, it must also, in order to avoid inadvertence 
or oversight, name the topics which may be neglected, or 
even in further detail, the negligible aspects of topics which 
may not be neglected, and must so justify the exclusion that 
any change in circumstances w hich makes the reason obso 
lete can become the basis for change. 

This last point has broader veln ance. For every rule of 
intelligence doctrine the derivation of the rule must be re 
tained and taught as well as the rule itself. This is the only 
defense against mis pplication of a rule due to forgetfulness 
of the restrictions of meaning inherent in its derivation. 
[his principle is a familiar one in mathematics. 

he full development of doctrine, and common under 
standing of it among all participants, requires that some 
of the aspects and characteristics of a professional be de 
veloped. The people who devote their best work to the pro 
fession of intelligence must not only be engaged i in the 
work, but must be concerned with the development of 
method and of the body of knowledge through a constant 
lively interchange of thought. This is prov sind for the i 
fantry by The Infantry School, and by the Infantry Fone ‘ia 
tion and the INFANTRY Journat. It is similarly provided in 
other branches of the armed services, and of course also in 
the non-military professions such as law, medicine, eco 
nomics, political science, and history. The typical journal 
for any of the regular branches of military service concerns 
itself largely with case studies of campaign operations il 
lustrating good and bad leadership and techniques, analyzes 
mistakes, and attempts constantly to increase and elaborate 
the common body of knowledge in the officer corps of that 
service. There is as yet no provision whatever for such pro 
fessional development in the intelligence field. 

There are of course a number of intelligence journals. 
But these are not by any means the same thing to intelli 
gence people that the INFANTRY JourNaAt is to the Infantry. 
During the war they were compilations of current products 
of intelligence work; they were not concerned with intelli 
gence methods, but rather with the state of the war and the 
condition of the enemy. In general they present in glossy 
journalistic fashion what ‘perhaps ought to be seen by mis 
cellaneous high officials as background reading for the for 
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mation of general impressions. They are not designed ; 
purveyors ol shop talk to intelligence workers, on what Pas 
job is all about and how to do it better. 

[his lack ol professional development may be partly 
due to the fact that most of the higher personnel hitherto in 
intelligence have not regarded it as theit profession. They 
have been, so to speak, on temporary detail from history or 
economics or business, or from some other branch of the 
military services. But it is indispensable that intelligence be 
recognized, t least by its own people, as itsell a special 
field, aa Be prob lems not actively covere ‘d on a protes 
sional level by any other modern profession, and involving 
methods in the solution of problems from imperfect data 
which are systematically avoided by the other prolessions 
At the same time, it is a field in which the stakes are the 
highest of all. 

Many means might be used in order to induce a mor 
conscious sense ol professional standards in intelligence 
work. Among these are the ob lous ones already mentioned, 
such as a professional journal. There might with advantage 
also be a professional association. If a journal were carefully 
managed, it might be possible to circulate it outside as well 
as inside the government, and this would serve to maintain 
the interest of tormer pe ‘rsonnel who might be needed again 
in the future. They might come back with a much greate! 
familiarity with the whole situation, if they were kept up 
to date and in the habit of thinking about: intelligence. A 
Strategic Intelligence School might well be developed, with 
case histories and problems in current material as the back 
bone of the curriculum. It would of course have to be on a 
smi iller scale th: in many of the other speck il milit: ir\ schools, 
and probably should be in or near Washington. 

The most important element in professionalism which 
was lacking in the war agencies was higher personnel fa 
miliar with lower operations trom their own past experience 
In any of the regular professions the leaders are men o1 
women who have been in the work for many years. They 
have passed through all of the stages oO} training and have 


themselves made positive contributions to professional 
know ledge. ; 


In business corporations a i t le: ist a few ol f the 
top ofhcials he ive ordinarily worked up from the bottom 
and know something of the basic work. Aristotle once in 
sisted on the principle that no man was fit to give an order 
who could not himsel! execute the order, and unde 4 stand 
what its execution involved. While long terms of service 
carry the familiar dangers of dry rot and overspecialization, 
they are also indispensab le to the attainment ol any broad 
experience in a difficult field. While the dangers must be 
avoided, there must nevertheless be some sort of provision 
by which as time goes on we can develop and accumulate 
a corps of officials who know what strategic intelligence 
work is and what toe xpect of their subordinates. who can 
appreciate the best work of which their subordinates are 
capable, and know what there is to know about meth 
ods and be receptive to substantial improvements. The 
cornerstones of any such system must be the recruitment ol 
young men for at least a good course of service designed to 
familiarize them with intelligence work and ideas, and a 
serious effort to scan past experience for illuminating ex 
amples of good and bad work. 


Next: The place of strategic intelligence in the Government 
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The Pay 


Last of a Series 


By 
Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


[HERE WAS NO WAITING WHEN ONE HAD AN APPOINT 
ment with the Chief. Naturally, 1 got to his outer office 
well ahead of time but on the tick of the clock I was ushered 
into the presence of that grave, yet understanding, man who 
carried so many burdens on his shoulders. 

I would have stood at attention but he waved me quickly 
to a deep leather chi ir. 

“Well, Cooke,” the corners of his eyes crinkled slightly, 

“you've gotten around pretty much on this job, haven't 
you? 

“Yes, sir,” Imagine me, with nearly 
thirty years’ service having trouble with my voice! 

“Learn anything?” he smiled. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I found out a lot.” 
to be as fat as I could get. 

“Tell me about it.” There was no pressure in his voice 
or any indication of impatience, although God knows how 
many other weighty problems were awaiting his attention. 

“Well, sir, I'm not a psychiatrist, so the best I can do is 
tell the way this business of psychoneurosis looks to a plain, 


| managed to say. 


But that seemed 


everyday line ofhcer.” 

He nodded briefly. “That is why you were sent out, to 
get the perspective of a nonmedical officer. We know what 
the speci: alists have said. Now supposing you tell me your 
views in the same way you would if you were explaining 
the problem to an asse smbly of junior officers and noncom- 
missioned officers.” 

“In that case, sir, | would start out by saying there are 
four groups to be considered.” 

“Four?” his eyebrows arched. 

“Yes, sir. Psychotics, constitutional psychopaths, psy- 
choneurotics and just damn deadbeats.” 

“Oh!” he smiled. 

I continued. “The psychotics are commonly called crazy, 
usually have to be kept in an institution or locked ward 
and, under the law, cannot be held accountable for their 
acts. We have had comparatively few of these as compared 
to the over-all number involved. Since only members of the 
medical profe ssion are qualified to classify or treat them, 

I did not extend my inquiry into that field except as it per- 
ed to the general picture.” 

“A wise decision,” the Chief approved. 

“Next come the constitutional psychopaths, or psycho- 
pathic personalities as the medical people are now calling 
them,” I went on. “They are the persons who habitually 
break laws and regulations and get into trouble. They dis- 
like taking orders and think they know better than the duly 
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appointed authorities what's best. They are the out! 
and are most likely to kick over the traces, get drunk 
orderly, do the most bitching and raise hell in genera 
also are prone to be exhibitionists and want to d 
differently from anybody else.” 

“lL believe | have encountered some of them,” th 
smiled. “But tell me, are they fighters?” 

“They are belligerent enough in attitude,” I ans 

“although it is mostly on the surface. oe; 
some of them have committed acts of individual he 
but I don’t think they go in much for group bravery 
would be more likely to excel at bushwacking or gu 
operations. Their interest in personal reward certain 
ceeds any sense of duty they might have. Also, as a ¢ 
rule, they are a pain in the neck to commanders and 
ous road block to discipline and morale.” 

“And how would you instruct your junior leac& 
handle such individuals?” the Chief demanded. 

“With determination and intestinal fortitude,” | replied 
“Those people will not recognize a leader less determin 
require obedience than they are to do as they please. A 
their loyalty is only to a gang or special group. Any appeal 
ona higher level than that i is going to be wasted, if it ile n't 
arouse contempt. And last, although maybe the most im 
portant of all, anything one of them does well must kx 
openly acknow ledged, just as they must be jumped on like 
a ton of brick if they do any wrong.” 

The Chief ran the flat of a forefinger across his lips 

“That might apply to the handling of any group of men.” 

“Yes, sir,” I acknowledged, “because there’s a bit of the 
psychopath in all of us. It's only when too much of it gets 
into any one person that there seems to be trouble.” 

He nodded unde rstandingly and motioned for me to pro 
ceed. 

“I don’t think a junior officer would have much difficulty 
in recognizing a psychopath, if he knew what to look for, 
but a psychoneurotic is different. I’m not so sure I can ex 
plain just how to identify a psychoneurotic.” 

The Chief just waited quietly, and I saw that I had better 
make a try at it, anyhow. So I took a deep breath and started 
off. “The psychoneurotic sort of makes himself sick, without 
exactly knowing how or why he does it. He might be com 
pared to a man who is allergic to something without know 
ing what it is, and breaks out with asthma, dermatitis and 
things like that.” 

“How does the allergy affect him?” asked the Chief. 

“Well, sir, it makes him nervous. After a certain amount 
of pressure, his nerves upset some functional organ and 
then he is sick.” 

The Chief leaned forward slightly. “And what is it that 


those 1nen are allergic to in the Army?” 


1ey 





This series, plus additional material on the 
subject by General Cooke, will be published 
in book form by the Infantry Journal Press 
under the title All But Me and Thee. Orders 
are now being taken. The price is $2.75. 
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was a little apprehensive. “Mostly, they are allergic 
Army itself, and all that it stands for in time of war. 
1e Chief leaned back. “And what are you going to tell 
junior officers is the remedy for that?’ , 
'd start out by telling them some of the remedies that 
already been tried.” 
What are they?” 
[he most popular one, at first, was to encourage some 
sh noncom to take each individual psycho out behind 
itrine and beat the daylights out of him.” 
Did that do any good?” the Chief asked calmly. 
Definitely not. It soothed the commander’s ego, but it 
In't increase the psy sycho's efhciency one little bit.” 
What is the next one?” the chief's chin tipped back to a 
re comfortable angle, as though he had all day to listen. 
Another solution offered, was to put all psychos into 
tbor battalions and send them into the combat zone where 
they would take the same chances of being killed as the 
vs who were willing to fight.” 
“What happened to that idea? 


| shrugged. “It just died for lack of nourishment.” 


“Why?” 

“For two reasons, sir. First, because the ones who sug 
gested it were those who wanted to get rid of their psychos 
ind they couldn’t find any volunteers for taking over the 
‘ob. Second, the General Staff did not like it, because that 
is what the Germans are reported as doing and the Staff 
were quite sure the American people would be violently op 
posed to our doing the same thing.” 

The Chief nodded his understanding. 

“However,” I resumed, “we have adopted the idea to a 
certain extent in a modified form. Some of our overseas 
divisions are putting their psychos into companies or bat 
talions under command of division psychiatrists, and use 
them to build roads and do other jobs in the division area.” 

“Has it been effective?” 

“According to certain psychiatric reports, it has been 
most effective.” 

He regarded me under level brows for a short period be- 
fore asking, “Then why isn’t that the answer?” 

“Sir,” I replied, producing a tabulation of figures, “ac 
cording to recent releases, it has been stated that from forty 
to fifty out of every hundred men suffering combat engen- 
dered emotional disturbances have been returned to duty 
within two days; ten to fifteen others were returned to duty 
after two weeks; thirty more improved sufficiently to be 
kept on noncombatant jobs; and even some of the remainder 
stayed in the Army to render some kind of service. 

“Is there anything wrong with those figures?” 

The Chief's right hand raised slightly, as though about 
to reach for a telephone or buzzer, so I hastened to say, 
“They probably are quite correct. The trouble is, they refer 
only to ‘combat engendered emotional disorders,’ in other 
words, men who have cracked up in combat. No one actu- 
ally considers them a problem except from a humane or 
sympathetic viewpoint. It is the other eighty to ninety per 

cent which have been giving us the headaches.” 

A slight frown creased the Chief's forehead. “Could there 
possibly be that many others in comparison to the number 
caused by battle?” , 
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“No, sir!” I held onto my courage by the seat of its pants, 
because the frown suddenly became a thundercloud, “I 
don’t believe there could.” 

“Then what are you driving at?’ 

“Sir, we never had psychiatrists in the 
war. In fact, I 


Army betore the 
don’t think one military person out of a hun 
dred knew what the word meant. The don't know now, ex 
cept they have come to believe it is some kind of hocus 
pocus, black magic business. And that’s where my fourth 
group comes in—the deadbeats. Our commanders and lead 
ers didn’t know what psychiatry was, and a lot of them didn't 
give a damn, but they soon put two and two together; 
psychoneurosis was a magic word! When pronounced by 
a doctor, the command was almost immediately rid of some 
undesirable character. Well, GI Joe figured that one out 
almost as soon, if not sooner. Most of the boys were too 
proud to take advantage of the opportunity, but plenty of 
them did, and the doctors, poor devils, were caught in be 
tween.” 


“But as doctors,” the Chiet puzzled, “who would put 
pressure on them?” 
I stated, “from the division commanders, on 
down. Also, their friends and other officers with whom they 
ate, slept and did business, needled them every day.” 

“But under their Hippocratic oath, how could doctors 
justify being influenced into doing anything they did not be 


lieve was right?” 


“Everyone,” 


“Sir, they had taken another oath also, that of an officer 
in the Army. As such, they were subject to orders and to 
loys ilty to their outfit.” 

The Chief shook his head disapprovingly, so I hastened 
on to add, “Another thing, sir, was the men themselves, 
the eight balls! Many of them were mild or borderline cases 
of what they purported to be. And a great many of the 
symptoms those men described themselves as hi ving were 
of a psychiatric nature. Therefore, with the heat turned on 
from all directions it was not difficult for the doctors to con 
vince themselves that the best thing for all concerned was 
to send those eight balls to a hospital where they could be 
observed by a psychi itrist.” 

“Then why didn‘t the psychiatrists screen out the dead 
beats and return them to duty?’ 

“They tried, sir. At least at first. But it was sort of like 
throwing a rubber ball against a stone wall, it bounced right 
back in their faces! It requires from three to four weeks to 
put a patient through all the necessary clinics in a crowded 
and busy hospital ‘before it can definitely be established 
that the individual concerned has no organic disease and 
for the psychiatrist to arrive a t a diagnosis. By that time the 
man has gotten a taste of easy existence in a hospital and 
doesn’t want to go back to duty. And his outfit certainly 
doesn’t want him back!” 

“But surely they were sent back anyhow, weren’t they?” 

“Yes, sir, but from bei ing in an NP ward those men had 
learned a lot. Through observations and talk with other 
patients they know the symptoms that most baffled the 
doctors. So, as soon as they were returned to duty those 
eight balls started riding the sick book again until pretty 
soon they were back in an NP ward, the problem of a psy 
chiatrist.” 
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Then what kind of solution to that problem did the 
psychiatrists finally arrive at?” 

A very simple one, Sir, tO Wit: a medic: il discharge tor 
physic I disability.” 

The Chief folded his arms and gazed thoughtlully into 
Finally he heaved a sigh and asked, “Just how bad 
has the situation become?’ 


space 


Resorting to some previously prepared figures, | replied, 
“Sir, aside from the loss in manpower, current calculations 
indicate that not less than forty per cent of all men drawing 
pensions for physical disability are NP cases. Certainly, not 
more than ten of th: it torty pe rcent could possibly have seen 
combat. Right now, more than a hundred thousand men 
ave drawing compensation because of being nervous in the 
service and ‘the cost to our people is well up into the millions 
of dollars.” 

Shaking his head as though coming up after a sudden 
plunge into cold water, the Chief said, “It is a little late to 
do anything about the past, but what suggestions have you 
for those junior officers who mz 1y be confronted with simil: ir 
prob lems in the future?” 

Since I had been asking myself that very question for 
several months, | was able to offer an answer. “Sir, were it 
to be done over again, | would first suggest that all training 
be made in accordance with the ability of 
each individual trainee. Under our present system, every 
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one gets the same amount of basic training and then, bingo! 
Out comes a soldier." 

“You are wrong,” the Chief spoke emphatically, “all 
training centers now have special battalions for those who 
cannot assimilate training in the required length of time.” 

“That is true, sir, but those units are nsuslly filled with 
the dull and illiterate, and our psychos, as a rule, are neither. 
Even the majority of our eight balls are smart enough, in a 
precocious sort of wi ly. Some of them might not be able to 
finish their training in the specified time, but some of them, 
as well as a great many who are not psychoneurotics, could 
finish in a much shorter period, only there is no incentive 
to do so. 

The Chief made a brief penciled note before | continued. 
“As another preventive measure, I would suggest greater 
emphasis on expert classifications and assignments.” 

“We are 

“Yes, sir, we are. But assignments to branch of service de 
pend more upon physical than mental qualifications, which 
means that a man with a good body goes to combat troops 
whether or not that man has the guts necessary to take that 
body into battle.” 

After a brief moment of thought, the Chief said, “But I 
understand we have psychiatrists at the reception centers 
for that very purpose. “f 

“We have, sir, and they do their best. But they see up 
to five hundred men a day and have but a few minutes 
with each upon which to base a decision. And, unless they 
reject a man entirely, any notation on the-man’s record 
indicating psychoneurotic proclivities gives him his first 
step down the road towards a disability discharge: That is 
why my next suggestion would be to discontinue discharging 
psychoneurotics except in those cases where a psychiatrist 
was convinced that the patient would require further and 
continued care after separation from the service.” 
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: already doing that, at the reception centers.” 


“What would you do with the others?” 
“I'd put them ail in units of their own, with a ps 


1 
as consultant commander and adviser on therape. aa 
ment. I would make those men perform some kind .{ wor} 
and insist upon their units being self-supporting as \, house 
keeping duties, and so forth. But above all, 1 wou!) neve; 
let a single one of them get into a hospital except upon the 
explicit recommendation of a psychiatrist.’ 
“Is that all?” 

“No, sir, one more thing. I would insist that a practica) 
course in psychology and the basic principles of psychiatry 
be included in the curriculum of every one of our Am, 
schools and be given a very high priority. Last, but 10+ least 
| would then announce and adhere to a policy that any 


epidemic or excess number of psychoneurotic cases in 
command would be accepted as prima facie evidenc 
adequate leadership!” 

The Chief regarded me quite seriously for a few mo 
ments, and then said, “I am afraid some of your ideas are a 
trifle idealistic and do not take into consideration the neces 
sity of expanding a peacetime : Army of professional soldiers 
into one a hundredfold in size composed mostly of civilians 
Particularly in an emergency when time alone is the maior 
factor involved.” 

‘Perhaps so, sir. And hindsight is always better than 
foresight. Nevertheless, those are the objectives I would set 
up and strive for.” 

The Chief nodded and his chair came forward. “Ven 
well, put it all down for the record; not only for considera 
tion now but also for the information of those who follow 
in our footsteps. Give them the opportunity to profit by any 
of the mistakes we may have made.” 

“Yes, sir.” I saw that the interview was ended. 

I got to my feet, saluted and started for the door. 

“Oh, Cooke!” 

“Yes, sir?” I halted, about-faced and stood at attentior 

His eyes appeared a little weary yet they both com 
manded and urged. 
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“It has occurred to me that you can help still more on this h 
problem.” 

I waited anxiously. d 

“Whether you know it or not, you have acquired som \ 
very broad knowledge on a practical level during the cours V 
of this i inquiry. m ; 

“Yes, sir?’ 

“You also have a unique method of expression which! J! 
believe would be understood and appreciated by a great 
many people.” 

Not knowing how to answer that, I remained silent. 

“It would not be right to have that information foreve: | 
buried in the files of the War Department. When th: 


necessity no longer exists for keeping these matters cont 
dential, you owe it to our people to share your knowledg: 
with them. Do you understand?” 

I gulped. ° ‘You mean, sir, I am to write it up for publica 
tion?’ 

“I do,” his eyes were , compelling. ‘ ‘Can I rely upon y: 

do that?” 

“Sir,” my voice acted up, the same way as when | firs 
entered his office, “I promise! I'll do it, or bust a gut trying’ 


And-—this is it. 
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Congressmen Have Teeth 


By Colonel L 


» ’ 99? 
Beware of Congressmen 


How often in thirty 


Sometimes, 
for instance the 


period have | 


it came with reason. 


vears service 


heard that warning. 

lake that has been current in 
irmy circles tor years about the Congressional party t that 
visited the Hawaiian Islands. 


Story 


It seems that a young newly 
wed lieutenant found among the party a Congressman who 
was a friend of his family and invited him to dinner. His 
bride was determined to make the affair memorable. She 
invited a large Short of silver and 
dishes, she borrowed among the families of the regiment. 
She planned a 


number of guests. 


most interesting menu. Her husband, at 
great expense and sacrifice, managed, despite prohibition, 
to acquire good Scotch whiskey and French wine. The 
dinner and the party were a tremendous success. The h: appy 
couple, set back a month's pay, were delighted with their 
friends and satisfied with the impression made on their 
Congressman friend. 

Che next day the guest from the Congress granted ; 
interview to the press criticizing luxury and high living i in 
the Army and clearly implying that Army officers were 
overpaid. 

In the first ten years of my service, I heard that story with 
some variation whenever the 
junkets was discussed. 
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matter of Congressional 
It is still repeated in officers’ clubs 


and messes | have believe that 


reason to there 1S 


foundation for it. 
has had its influence on my c 
and has not been wholly lost on me, though 
maintained a healthy regard for members of 
attribute my own attitude 


| he Story mtemporar»ries 
| 


| have alway 
Congress | 


to my Coon 


first meeting with a 
gressman which | 


shall never forget 
It was in 1920. 


I had just returned from oversea 
the course ol a dinner conversation with my family 
some Hippant remark 


and in 
| m ice 
about 


Congressmen which rather 


Instead of arguing the 
that | travel to my 
new station by way of Washington and call on a friend of 
his who was a member of Congri | had never been to 
the Capital and the idea of seeing Washington and talking 
appealed to meé 

[he Congressman whose hand I shook House 
Ofhce Building more than twenty-five years a 


vO Wa named 
Julius Kahn. He r pres nted a California district and \ 


Chairman of the House Military Affairs Committe: 
Congressman Kahn looked as if he had just put down hi 
violin 


shoc ked my good father matter, he 


tactfully suggested the following day 


to a Congressman 


in the 


The conventional earmarks of thx 
the cartoon were abse nt He wa 
all smiles Hi 


His hand gave 


Congr 
kindly. Hi: 
fluttered 


man in 
( he rubi 


rele ly 


tace was Howing tie 


a feeling of warmth 
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about my outfit and soon | found he 
than I did. He asked me about my 
scribed intimately scenes that I had merely 
He took me with him to attend a 


ble talked to me 


Knew mor about it 


} 
| 


, : 
traveis and ce 


glanced over military 


ttairs committee 


hearing and he astounded me with his 


intimate knowledge of things military. Army officers ap 
peared and he questioned them patiently, tactfully and 
thoroughly. He got into the record a complete analysis ol 
testimony. If he is the typical Congressman, 


guilty of libel, I thought 


every man 


then the Army is 


In the vears that have passed, | have met many out 
tanding Congressmen but to me, Julius Kahn will always 
epitomize the highest qualities of a public servant, and to 
this day I find in him the yardstick of perfection by which | 


measure all other Congressmen 


When | r ported to my station, full of respect tor Con 


yressmen 


greeted with the news that | had been “ 


ind ready to tell my friends of their virtues, | was 
The fault, 
y with the 
things they said: “The 


busted.” 


| was told by my Army friends, was entirely 
Congr Here are 
\rmy had been reduced. The 
had been f rgotten [he 
football, and we 


} 
to make 


some ol the 


need for national defense 
Army 


Regular 


had become a political 
being busted 


National Guard officers who were the 


in the \rmy were 
room tor 
pets ol (Con 


gress. 
In such in environment, it was hard to champion the 


Con \nd as the lean years followed one upon the 
other it bec ime 


TCSS 
4 


more and more difficult and almost im 

possible 
Lake sank matter of getting back the rank lost on the 
bu ifter orld War I. Just about the time many ofh 
cers came up for promotion, Congress halted the whole 
system. An officer named Major, who had served as in 





General Marshall testifies before the Senate Military Affairs Committee in favor of the merger of the armed forces. 





spector gental of thé 


26th Division during the 
so irked the men of New England that their Sena 
up to block his promotion, and as long as he wa 


none below him could move. I was not affected n 
could see no reason why the Senate did not have 
of scrutinizing every man and his record when 

for promotion. | thought that a man’s record e. u 
be good enough to meet the closest check and 
should be pleased that the Senate was so interest 

| bec: ime less positive in my Ste ind sever al mor! 
when my own promotion was ‘held up for month 
the veterans of the 35th Division got the Senate 
the record of their inspector general, named Peck, 
due to go up. The Peck case embarrassed me by 
up my promotion but when it came, dated ba 
months with its attendant back pay, | was ready 
for Congress again. 

In the cases of Major and Peck in the 20s, and of 
and Patton of last year, the same kind of criticism of ( 
gress was heard. If a man does his duty to the best 
ability, to the satisfaction of his superiors, why sl 
political body intervene in the selection process 
sonally, I think the idea is good. 

First, it is consistent with ‘the theory of our Gover 
Since the Constitution requires Senate confirmat 
should be more than a rubber stamp. 

Second, it keeps the men in the service cogni: 
their responsibility to the American people. If the off 
in the army in this war had been conscious at all tin 
the jury of public opinion that they would have to | 
ultimately, the phrase “ caste system” might never hay 
come current. That consciousness should have exter 
not only to the junior ofhcers and gO erned their 
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cordingly, but to those on top and near the top, old 

gular Army men, as well as those commissioned from 

vil life. Had they appreciated that responsibility, they 

uuld all have provided the highest type of example in 

eir own conduct and furnished the necessary supervision 
keep the younger oficers true to their trust. It is proper 

.d healthy to keep our commissioned personnel answerable 

r their conduct to the American people. 

Moreover the faithful Army officer has little to fear. The 
ystem of clearance by the Senate has worked and worked 
vell. There have been de lays, hurt feelings and sores not 

vholly cured but the confirmations usually come through. 
(he men from New England had their say in the case of 
\lajor, those from the Middlewest had their innings with 
Peck and the rugged Texans presented their grievances 
igainst Clark, but each of these men got his promotion. 
He convinced the Senate of his integrity, ability and loy 
alty. The ordeal did not prove pleasant to any of these 
men, of course, but the fundamental fairness of the pro 
cedure of confirmation by the Senate proved itself. No 

officer who does his duty loyally and faithfully to the sat 
isfaction of his superior need worry about what may happen 
to his name when it comes up to the Senate for confir 
mation. 

But during the 1920s, I found myself drifting back to 
the traditional Army view with a vengeance. I had been 
running a post exchange in a midwestern post when I was 
asked to submit to my commanding officer for forwarding 
to a Congressman, a price list of all items on sale. I did. 
That list proved a basis for an attack on the whole post 
exchange idea and resulted in a reduction of items and a 
raising of prices. 

Back when I was first considering acceptance of a Regu 
lar Army commission, my colonel hed discussed with me 
my pay and allowances, and he distinctly held out the post 
exchange privilege as one of the reasons why we did not 
need as much income as a man does outside the Army. 
Now, a Congressman, to gain votes in a community which 
lived only on the Army, in effect had reduced my pay 
without giving me a hearing. 

The attack on the post exchange was nation wide. The 
local communities did not benefit greatly from the attack 
for mail-order business increased many fold. There de 
veloped in me a feeling of resentment however, that every 
community had a champion in Congress while the Army 
had none. I had not heard of a War Department Legisla 
tive and Liaison setup in those days. We probab sly had 
none, but I made up my mind to speak my piece about the 
Amy any chance I had and nothing would please me more 
than to discuss the Army with any Congressman or anybody 
else. 

It was ten years after my call on Mr. Kahn that I got my 
opportunity to come face to face with a Congressman again 
and then it became almost a daily affair. I was assigned to 
duty in Washington and our office was one that Congress- 
men called by telephone and visited frequently. Since then 
I have had two tours of duty in Washington and I have 
seen a great deal of Congressmen officially and socially, 
and I offer my observations for whatever they may be worth 
to those who are getting the experience for the first time. 

Congressmen represent their districts. They are typical 
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of the districts they represent and they bring to thei 
office the virtues and faults of their local communities 
Senators, who might be expected to have wider horizons, 
since they represent greater geographical areas and popula 
tions and therefore more diversified interests, are still in 
the main, typic al of the states they represent. This ob 
servation is in no sense a retlection on their patriotism, their 
loyalty, their vision or their usefulness. But I imagine that 
whenever an issue arises, the first question in a Congress 
man’s mind is “How will it affect my people, my constitu 
ency?” Since what is good for his own state or district is 
likely to be good for the nation, a C ongressman starts sub 
jectively. On vital issues and in emergencies, he becomes 
objective. Anyone who follows legislation must admit that 
in crises we have gotten the kind of laws that have enabled 
our country to meet the situation. 

In the main, however, we must accept the fact that local 
interest dominates the attitude of 
issue before him. 


a Congressman on any 
Spelled out in terms of the relations be 
tween Congress and the Army, it is fair to say that in 
ordinary peacetime only those on the military affairs and 
appropriation committees, and those whose constituents 
depend on an army post or base or arsenal, have a continu 
ous interest in things military. The latter are likely to 
think of national defense in terms of the loc: li installation 
When the necessity arises for the closing of a pli ¥ or the 
abandonment of a milit: iry project no one expects the local 
s ongressman to acquiesce. His protest may be taken for 
granted. 

After my first year's experience in answering Congres 
sional inquiries, on and off the record, I concluded that the 
questions Congressmen are asked, with but a few excep 
tions could have been answered at the cost of three cents 
and a letter addressed to the War Department. Every 
lawyer back home, however, is eager to impress his client 
that he has access to the man in Washington and therefore 
undertakes to send the query along to his Congressman. 
On the other hand every Congressman, and especially the 
newcomer, wants to impress his constituent with his ‘close 
association with the top Government executives—here the 
Secretary of War—and his readiness to go to him for favor 
able consideration. These two interlocking factors help 
keep the post office and the telegraph and telephone com 
panies in business—and the Army on the alert. 

The average Congressional call, formal or informal, 
for information. How can my constituent bid on Govern 
ment business? What must my community do to qualify 
for a site for a plant or a cantonment? When is Johnny 
coming home? Can a recruit select his own branch? 

These are natural logical questions and deserve straight 
forward answers. When the Congressman gets the answe1 
he is usually satisfied. Since the answer may not be what 
the constituent wants or has added nothing to what the 
latter already learned before coming to the Congressman 
there often follows the series of “why” questions. Why did 
my constituent fail to qualify for a contract? Why was my 
community overlooked? Why didn’t Johnny with sixty 
points come home when men with less were re ported leay 
ing Tokyo? Why is Bill in the infantry when the recruit 
ing sergeant told him that the air forces would be his 
assignme nt? 
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When (¢ ongressmen be gin to ask why, they are entitled 
o an explanation. Here they are not so easily satisfied. 
| like to think that they will hammer: away until they are 
atished. “The Army should always have its cards out face 
up to a Congressman unless security is involved, and even 
there the trend should be toward liberality rather than 


restriction lhe know ledge that every decision by the VW ar 
1 p irtment 1s op n to ¢ onere ssional Inquiry keeps Army 
peopl ( 1. their toes 


| recall that when the Truman Committee first got into 
ction there was fear in some Army circles lest it cripple 
mobilization of men and munitions and the conduct of the 
ar Subs sequent events wholly dis sproved that theory. 
Very early in its history it hanuied a case of alleged nepotism 
by an Army contracting ofhcer who was said to have em 
ployed a relative of his wife, otherwise unqualified for the 
job. That incident must have putevery contracting officer on 
the alert, for the practice of nepotism never became general. 

During the recent Mead Committee hearings, the in 
tegrity or, at least, the good taste of some Army othicers has 
been subjected to close scrutiny. I believe such investi 
itions serve a most useful purpose. The code of honor in 
the Army is high but men are men, and even here a black 
heep turns up. It is healthy for all officers to realize that 


the ir cf nduct 


s always « pen to investigation 

\n Army ollicer’s conduct, especially when Government 
funds are concerned, should alwavs be above reproach and 
open to investigation by any apa 11 committee 
\gain it is the senior officer and his exe mpl: ary conduct that 
set the tone and standards of the Service. Where conduct 
1S below pal it should not be condoned but dealt with 
firmly and promptly 


Some of the disclosures before the Mead Committee have 





The House of Representatives in session. While formal sessions of the Congress are of Congressmen” feeling. Cong: 
important, much of a Congressman’s work is done behind his office doors, answering men have teeth but they do not 





embarrassed every officer who takes pride in the ‘ 
Let us hope that the charges, insinuations and unfa 
impressions will be completely refuted. Yet, hov h 
better it would have been if the Army had acted on 
initiative and beaten the committee to the punch. 

That, of course, is a matter for public relatior 
should be the last to condone violations of the cod 
ofhcer and a gentleman, but failure to act prompt); 
the road to guess and insinuation. The biggest 
public relations at the moment would appear to be :, 
vince the American public that the alleged incident en 
if proved, are exceptional and that the fundamental 
the preponderance of officers remains untarnished. 

Congress itself faces the same kind of problem. B 
one member's conduct is under investigation there \ ’ 
a tendency to generalize about all Congressmen 
average Congressman is decent, loyal and fair; an 
unfortunate when the reputation of the whole b 
smeared because of alleged derelictions of one. Th 
can sympathize with members of Congress. Too ofte: 
the Army suffer because of a few transgressors. 

Out of such investigations, I like to feel, an imp 
and more wholesome relationship will develop bet 
members of Congress and the armed forces. Officers 
be more careful of their conduct, more alert to their res; 
sibilities, and Congressmen, perhaps, less adamant in push 
ing and pulling for their constituents. 

lhe Army must have and hold the confidence of Con 
gress and no Congressman can ignore the Army for 
time being at least. The Army of today and tomorrow 
going to be considerably larger than ever before in peace 
time. Every Congressman will have constituents in this 
Army. Every Congressman will be conscious of the cost o 
that Army. We may well expect clos: 
scrutiny, interest, and criticism, and 
we should be glad to get it. The Army 
fades when it is ignored. 

Nor should the Army officer ignore 
the Congress. Most Congressmen ar 
the same type of person you would 
meet in business or the professions 
Meet a Congressman whenever you 
get a chance. Talk to him, but lx 
sure you know who he is and act ac 
cordingly. Do not open up with argu 
ments in favor of things a particulat 
Congressman is dead set against. 

And be sure you know what you 
are talking about. Answer questions 
if you know the answers. If you do 
not know the answer, volunteer 
refer the Congressman to someon 
who does. Never give a half-baked 
answer. A Congressman may us 
on the floor the next dav in good | 
and ascribe it to a “reliable” militar 
authority. 

At any rate, get over the “Beware 





constituents’ letters and seeking information from departments of the government. ways bite. 
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Why We Are Disarming Ourselves 


By Walter Lippmann 


WHEN I WAS INVITED BY A NATIONAL MAGAZINE TO 

vrite an article spelling out clearly and definitely just why 
this country should continue to be a great military power it 

lid not at first seem a very difficult thing to do, since the 

asons have been argued again and again he the President, 
i State Department, by “the generals and the admirals 
who led us to victory. But as | worked on the article it 
began to seem more and more odd that the editor should 
think such an article was still needed, or that it would do 
iny good to say once more what men who have every right 
to be listened to have said so many times before. 

Yet the fact is that Congress and the country have lis 
tened to the arguments but have not been sufficiently con 

vinced. A year after the end of the fighting, we no longer 
have the military establishment which won the war and 

e do not yet have the plans, the money or the men to 
mi a a military establishment for the postwar period. What 
is the explanation for that state of affairs? Some say it is 
war weariness. Some say it is politics in an election year. 
For my own part, | think it is the atomic bomb. The exist 
ence of this bomb is the fundamental reason why the 
\merican people have not yet made up their minds as to 
what kind of Army, Navy and Air Force they need to 
maintain. 

They have been told that within a few years the United 
States will have atomic bombs that are enormously more 
terrible and destructive than those which were dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. They have been told that these 
bombs will be able to annihilate the chief cities of any coun 
try on earth. They have been told that atomic war will 
be won in the first few hours of a surprise attack. 


Why Armies, Navies and Air Forces? 


If this is true, then what good is it, they ask themselves, 
to compel all the young men to spend a year of their lives 
learning to be soldiers in an Army that will never be 
needed? Will not the atomic war be over before the Army 
can be mobilized? The people have been told that atomic 
bombs have made all navies obsolete. What use is it then, 
they ask themselves, to spend billions of dollars on war 
ships, and to recruit hundreds of thousands of men to man 
the ships? They have been told, moreover, that atomic 
bombs need not be carried in airplanes, that they can be 
installed in rockets, that rockets will soon be devised which 
can shoot three thousand miles, and be aimed at any target. 
If that is true, then not only the ground Army and the 
Navy but also the Air Force is out P date: the atomic war 
of the future will be conducted by a small number of 


scientists, engineers, technicians and mechanics, pulling 
+4 “4 


levers and pushing buttons. 
Now, before we ask ourselves whether this picture of the 
war of the future can be true, let us be sure that we are 


_*From Redbook Magazine, September 1946. Reprinted by permission 
Copyright 1946 by McCall Corporation. 
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being honest with ourselves. The picture is, of course, 
territying. Nothing could be more terrifying than the idea 
that great cities can be annihilated without notice, from 
any distance, by a handful of men operating secretly and 
pushing buttons. The onl thing to do about it would 
appear to be that we must be the first to push the buttons 

But the picture is not only terrifying. It is also enor 
mously attractive. For here is a way—so we are told—of 
waging absolute total decisive war without casualties, 
without training camps and top sergeants, without drilling, 
marching, saluting and kitchen police, without any of the 
disagreeable, boring or dangerous features of military life 
All we have to do in ordet to be absolutely secure, and to 
win any international dispute, is to spend enough money to 
be the first to have and to be the first to use the big gest and 
most eflicient atomic rockets. Here, in the picture ol f what 
atomic war can be, is the perfect fulfillment of all wishful 
thinking on military matters: here is war that requires no 
national effort, no draft, no training, no discipline, but 
only money and the engineering know-how of which we 
have plenty. Here is the panacea which enables us to be 
the greatest military power on earth without investing time, 
energy, sweat, blood and tears, and—as compared with the 
cost of a great Army, Navy, and \ir Force not even much 
money. 

. Not a True Picture 


Can this picture ol the war of the future be true? I be 
lieve it cannot possibly be true, and that when we stop to 
think about it, we can readily see why it cannot possib ly 
be true. One great fact alone is enough, if we are willing 
to think out its consequences. It is that push-button atomic 
warfare is still in the planning, designing and experimental 
stage. | am not saying that we shall not manufacture atomic 
rockets capable of destroying all the chief cities of any 
country in the world. I am assuming that we shall be able 
to manufacture them, and that it will not take us very long. 
But I do insist that it will take a little time, and nobody can 
dispute it. 

Now, if it takes even a little time, other nations also have 
a little time. To make the argument definite, and not to 
beat about the bush, let us say that we are talking about 
Russia. Let us really talk about Russia. Let us begin, as 
military planners « lw: 1ys must, with the assumption that 
we cannot hope to get on with the | Russians unle ss we con 
vince them that we are able and willing to defeat them in 
war. Let us agree, then, that at the moment we do have 
and the Russians do not have atomic bombs, and that at 
least for some little VW hile we shall have more and better 
atomic bombs than the Russians. 

Let us be as cold blooded as possible about this, and ask 
ourselves Ww hether we now have | repeat, whethe r we now 
have—the atomic weapons to force the Soviet Union to sur 
render unconditionally. There is no doubt about the 
answer to the question. We do not now have the atomic 
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weapons to force the Soviet Union to surrender uncondi 
tionally. We know it. The Russians know it. All the rest 
of the world knows it. 

Some time must, therefore, elapse—at least a year or 
two, to be ultraconservative about it—before the United 
States could be equipped to wage atomic war against the 
Soviet Union. A lot can happen in a year or two, and a 
lot would surely happen in this year or two if the United 
States served notice on the world that it no longer took 
much stock in its Army and its Navy because it was pre 
paring for push-button atomic war. 

What would happen? What would the Russians do in 
the few years before we were ready? They would, 
do their utmost to manufacture their own atomic 
bombs, and to be ready to strike back—if not at the United 
States, then at least at England, which is easy to get at and 
could be terribly devastated even with the most primitive 
and inefhicient atomic bombs. 
rely on that. 


course, 


But the Russians would not 
They probably would not expect to match us 


for a long time to come in the development of atomic weap- 
ons. 


inexhaustible Supply of Infantrymen 


The Russians have a military weapon which we do not 
now have, and we must assume that while we were pre- 
paring for atomic war, they would be preparing their own 
weapon as an answer to it. The Russian weapon is a 
practically inexhaustible supply of infantry soldiers. In 
their infantry the Russians have a military instrument 
which they can use both defensively and offensively in an 
atomic war. 

I know it is hard to believe that men on foot with horse- 
drawn cannon can offer any effective resistance to such 
ultramodern scientific weapons as atomic rockets. But 
before we laugh off the idea, let us remember Napoleon 
and let us remember Hitler. They, too, attacked the Rus- 
sians with the ultramodern weapons of their day, and the 
Russians found an answer to these weapons. It was a ter- 
ribly expensive answer for the Russians: it cost them the 
devastation of the richest part of their country, the lives of 
millions of men and women. But it was also a ruinously 
expensive answer for their enemies. 

The Russian answer to superior weapons has always 
been to retreat, and by the strategic use of hordes of men 
and of vast spaces and distances to exhaust the antagonist. 

Their answer to Napoleon and Hitler was to retreat into 
eastern Russia. Their obvious answer to the atomic rocket 
is to retreat not only into eastern Russia, but into western 
Europe. If we assume—for the sake of the argument—that 
we could from a safe distance launch atomic rockets against 
the seven or eight main industrial centers of Russia, let us 
not forget that the Russian infantry is on the frontiers of 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Denmark, at the Elbe River 
in the middle of Germany, at the Danube in Austria, and 
that by virtue of its alliance with Yugoslavia it is in the 
open plain which leads into Italy. 

What would be the natural thing for the Russians to do 
if they had reason to believe that there would be a world 
war in which their own cities would be destroyed in a few 
days? It would be to overrun the cities of Europe with the 
enormous numbers of their infantry. The more certain it 
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was that we could destroy the Russian cities behi, 


he 
Red Army, the greater and more desperate the ince tiv, 
and the necessity for them to occupy Vienna, Munic!. and 


Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Bry sels 
Stockholm, Copenhagen and Oslo, Zurich and 


ne 

Venice, Milan, Turin, Geneva and Paris. 
Against this military movement the atomic bomb \s no, 
a usable weapon. If the Russians occupied, say, Paris and 
Antwerp and Rome, we could not dislodge them by «jit 
erating these cities and hundreds of thousands of French 


Belgians, and Italians. 

We just could not do that. We would not do it. It \ 
be criminal to think of doing it. 

If it is said that the Russian infantry would be resisted if 
it tried to overrun Europe, the first thing to remember j 
that not only the Communists but many others as ell 
would prefer an alliance with Russia to a war against 
Russia. It would be very hard indeed to mobilize the plain 
people of the continent for an Anglo-American war against 
Russia. In any event, the Europeans who did resist would 
make western Europe the gigantic battlefield of an inter 
national and of a civil war. 

The destruction might not be so great as atomic bombs 
could wreak. But it would be quite bad enough to make 
the best part of Europe a wilderness like Warsaw and 
Berlin today. In any event, the battle for Europe would bx 
fought on the ground. The ground on which it was fought 
would not be Russian ground, but that very European 
ground where the western European civilization we wish 
to preserve has its homes, its factories, its schools, univer 
sities, museums, laboratories and its churches. 

The self-evident answer of the Russians to the atomic 
bomb is to occupy western Europe with its infantry. Atomi: 
bombs cannot be used to deal with infantry spread out al! 
over the countryside. Much less can atomic bombs be use: 
against infantry lodged in the same houses with French 
men, Italians and other European civilians. 

The choice would, therefore, be a stalemate, with the 
Russians the masters of the continent though their own 
cities had been demolished, or another American landing 
in Europe requiring American infantry to dig out the Rus 
sian infantry. Probably it could be done after several years 
preparation “if we wish to pay the price. But it w ould take 
some doing. For the Red Army has practically inexhausti 
ble reserves, and it would certainly be able to recruit and 
draft a very large number of German and other veterans 
as well. 


Military Value of the Atom Bomb 


What has all this to do with the question I was asked to 
write about? It has everything to do with it, because it is 
impossible for the American people to unite in support o! 
an American military policy rte they have measured cor 
rectly the military value of the atomic bomb. As long as 
we think we have a cheap, sure and easy way to win wars, 
we shall be staking our security and our national position 
on a frightful illusion. We shall—no matter how success 
fully we develop atomic rockets—be failing to maintain 
a sound military establishment. We shall be, in fact, < 
armed. And yet, thinking we are not disarmed, imaginin 
that we have a world-beating weapon, we shall ie s a 
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iplomatic policy, and make political commitments which 
ve lack the effective military torce to support. 

The fundamental military weakness ot the atomic rocket 
s that it is a weapon for the extermination of civilians. 
Such a weapon can be used only in an absolute total war. 
lr cannot be used for limited objectives. And yet most 
military operations are for limited military objectives—for 
example, the liberation of a friendly country, or interven 
tion in a civil war within a friendly country, or to forestall 
the occupation of a friendly country by a potential enemy. 
\tomic bombs are useless weapons for such military opera 
tions. How could they be used in C hina, va example, or 
in Burma and Indonesia, or at Trieste f fighting broke 
out there? Or in Palestine, or in Napdaiiees or in Afghan 
istanr 


A Poor Diplomatic Weapon 


Because the atomic rocket is solely a weapon of a total 
war of extermination, it is a poor diplomatic instrument. 
Actual and potential force is an ingredient in all diplomacy, 
or, as we Say, power politics. But the atomic rocket contains 
too much force. It is so powerful that it cannot be used 
moderately. It cannot replace a regiment of Marines, or 
the visit of a warship to a troubled spot, or even the flight 
of a squadron of pinpoint bombers. 

The argument becomes quite plain when we ask our 
selves wee we arm our policemen with nightsticks and 
revolvers and not with sixteen-inch guns and B. 29s. What 
is a nightstick and a revolver as compared with a great 
bomb? Yet we insist on the nightsticks and the revolvers 
because we need a police that is armed to do policing. The 
police exercise force, but if they had to demolish a city 
block to deal with each thug, policing would be inefficient: 
people would rather let most of the thugs escape than have 
a city block demolished every time the police wanted to 
arrest a thug. And if the thugs became so intolerable and 
so many that they were an uprising, we should call out 
the Army. But things would have to be utterly and des- 
perately hopeless before we would consider using an 
atomic bomb. And then, having considered it, we would 
not use it. We would try every other stratagem and w eapon 
to catch the thugs without massacring the very people we 
were trying to protect. 

This, I submit, is the proof that atomic rockets have not 
superseded—and that they cannot supersede— an orthodox 
ground Army and a Navy. When I say “orthodox,” no 
reader will, I hope, suppose I am saying that the Army and 
the Navy should be planned and commanded by stuffy 
generals and admirals who have learned nothing and have 


forgotten nothing. [here is no reason why we should con 


fuse a sound military policy with a stupid one. lhere is 
no reason why, if we recognize that the atomic rocket has 
not made the Army and the Navy obsolete, we should 


therefore have an Army and Navy that are se Phan 
The atomic rocket will have to be developed—if tor no 
other reason than that men cannot unlearn a scientific dis 
covery. Now that the research and development have 
produced the atomic bomb, the research and development 
will go on everywhere. But let us not fall into the gross 
Suction of thinking that the atomic a can be relied 
upon to give the United States security, or any special kind 
of enduring diplom: itic influence in treo Ani affairs 
The truth of the matter is that in the atomic bomb we 
have got a bear by the tail. It is hard to hold onto it, and 
we are afraid to let go. What then shall we do with the 
damned thing? We should use it for the only purpose that 
it is any good for. We should not treat it as a military 
weapon, but as an instrument for the political education 


of mankind, and therefore, of course, of ourselves as well 


Peace Is Indivisible 


The atomic bomb now, and the atomic rocket which will 
soon follow it, should be used to demonstrate the truth 
which is inhere nt in every weapon of total war, once we 
stop to think about it. It is that the atomic rocket cannot 
be directed against the armed forces of an enemy state, that 
it can be directed only against the civilian population 
among whom there may be some but there will never be 
all of ‘the armed forces of the enemy. 

Since most of the civilians would be at least innocent, 
and in all but exceptional cases, would be friends and even 
allies, the atomic rocket proves that the people of the world 
have become too much mixed up together for a total war. 
In this concrete sense we live in one world. Because friend 
and foe are intermingled, peace is indivisible. ‘The atomic 
rocket provides the military proof that this is in hard fact, 
and not in ideal hope alone, one world. 

That is what we should use it for: to drive home this 
proof. We should use our temporary monopol} of the 
atomic bomb to back up not our diplom: icy in this or that 
international dispute. We shoulc | use it to back up, not by 
threat but by persistent and endless demonstration, the 
project and design of world organization. For its terrible 
possibilities clinch the argument that from the small begin 
nings in the United Nz itions Charter we can yet make, and 
if we are not to perish or to descend into the squalor of the 
Dark Ages, we must and shall yet make a world state under 
universal law. 


iae* 


The study of history of any kind is always dificult, not only be- 
cause the human factor i 1S SO pronounced, but because the atmosphere 
of past events is not the atmosphere we breathe today.—Mayor 
Genera J. F.C. Furver, British Army. 
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Tracking Rockets 


Stratosphere rockets can be tracked 
throug! Hight, no matter how 
hy ! the Radi not 

I I employed \s the 
in ( 1 ( h h-fre 
quel tal sendin wave ol 


é nd tre juency [he 


| | radio carried in the 

rocket id rel deast at double tre 
uIeENC\ million pet second 

Ihe returning waves are set “off-beat 


by the rocket increasing distance from 


the starting point, in what physicists 
know as the Doppler effect. By measur 


ing this, observers can tell to within a 


foot how high their giant missile has 
yone 


7 7 7 


More Power With Liquid Oxygen 


Sudden bursts of speed in airplanes 


} 


can be obtained by the additional power 


derived trom injecting liquid oxygen 
g 


into the engine experiments if the 
Naval Air Matériel Station in Philadel 
phia show [he oxygen injection is 


made in comt 


ination with water injec 
tion 

Power increases obtained by oxygen 
injection may be as much as three hun 
dred horsepower for an 8-cylinder 2,000 
horsepower engine. [he injection is not 
yet recommended as a continuous proc 
ess, but only for times when a quic k 


increase In speed IS required 
7 7 7 


Service Flyers Spy On Hurricanes 


War-learned techniques of weather 
observation are saving lives and prop 
erty in the hurricane belt of the United 
States 


planes 


Tracking the big storms with 


in the “eve” or center of the hurricanes 


} 


giving threatened areas faster and more 


aa 





\rmy and Navy pilots are flying 


iccurate 


warnings than was_ possibk 
betore World War Il 


With gun turrets carrying meteoro 


logical instruments manned by aerolo 


gists, the fying weather stations are not 


~~ 


only sending out latest news on hurri 


nes but are gathering information that 
| help scientists understand more 
bout the storms. The missions ar 
Hown alternately by Army bombers from 
the 53d Weather Reconnaissance 
Squadron at Morrison Field, Florida, 


ind by Navy Privateers at Miami 
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Of Rats and Men 


Rats are considerably more resistant 
than humans to the deadly radiations of 
atomic explosions, according to Captain 
R. Harold Draeger, Navy medical ofh 
cer in charge of the experimental ani 
mals exposed at the Bikini tests. Insects 
are even more resistant than rats, ac 
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While probing into the fearsome possibilities of atomic rockets and 








cording to Captain Draeger, wi 
cently returned to this country 
the USS Burleson, bringing bac 
surviving Bikini animals for conti: 
study at the Navy's medical res 
at Bethesda, Maryland 


\s a matter of fact, rats were de 


center 


ately chosen tor most of the tests 


cause of their very resistance, Cay 
Draeger explained. The medicos want 


animals that were more _ resistant 
radioactivity than men, as well as 
that were about on the human | 
and some that were less so. The ¢ 
and pigs had approximately the 
sensitivity as man; the guinea pigs v 
somewhat more susceptible to the 1 
Insects were not included among th« 
test animals, but researches on them 
the past have shown that they are al 
to survive from twenty to forty times th 
amount of destructive radiation tha 


will kill a man. 
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biological warfare the Army isn’t passing up any bets on improved 


ground weapons. This late addition to our armored forces weighs 100 


tons—the heaviest Army vehicle to date—and mounts a 105mm. gun. 
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NEW ARMORED GIANT | 
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Best means known to date tor combat 
radiation effects are blood trans 
fusions and penicillin, said Captain 
Draeger. These are to offset anemia 
ind combat infection. There is no way 
vet known to attack the direct results 
the harmful radiation. 


y 7 y 
New Navy Weapons 


Plutonium-loaded super-long-range 
rockets, radio-guided to targets em 
out by their television eyes, are still j 
the more or less distant future. In tm 
meantime the Navy is devoting some 
ittention to the improvement of more 
familiar weapons. Those listed below 
ire a few of the more recent: 

\ new caliber .70 machine gun, to 
replace the present .50 as standard air 
craft armament. Fire will be radar 
controlled. 

\n automatic 3-inch antiaircraft can 
non, twin-mounted like the present 
40mm. Bofors, but throwing proximity 
fused shells of nearly double the caliber 
and five or six times the weight of the 
Bofors projectiles. 

An automatic 5-inch rocket launche: 
able to fire at a forty-a-minute rate. 

Completely automatic ammunition 
handling and loading machinery for 
heavy cruiser turrets. 

- 1 1 
Germ and Gas Warfare 

The search for new weapons in germ 
and gas warfare is continuing and the 
\rmy’s chemical research program has 
already paid high dividends in peace 
time life-saving discoveries. These in 
clude a cure for mercury and arsenic 
poisoning; control of rinderpest, a dread 
ed cattle plague; improved toxoid to 
fight botulinus poisoning in food; hope 
for a cure of cancerous diseases of the 
blood through nitrogen mustard gases: 
hope for better treatment of blinding 
glaucoma and the muscle-weakening 
disease, myasthenia gravis, through other 
chemical warfare agents; and control 
of weeds through the search for chemi 
cals to destroy the Japanese rice crop 

7 5 A 5 
Another New Malaria Drug 


A chemical reported to cure malaria 
rather than just suppress it is reported 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. It is called pentaquine. 
“Radical” or complete cure of severe 
vivax malaria is achieved with penta- 
quine when administered with quinine 
every four hours day and night for four- 
teen days, states Dr. R. F. Loeb, chair- 
man of the Board for Coordination of 
Malarial Studies. 
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LIKE A BAT ... SOUND WAVES DIRECT IT 


in combat by any nation, is now a full-fledged service weapon of the 
U. S. Fleet. A glider- -bomb, without propulsion power, the Bat can be 
} leas ; ‘ q 


The Bat, the first fully automatic guided missile to be used successfully 


released by its mother ship at well over ten miles from the target, be- 


yond effective antiaircraft range. 


SSS = 


Although the drug is considered safe 
for treatment the report warns that it 
must be given only under close medical 
supervision in a hospital. It is too poi 
sonous to be used for prevention or pro 
longed suppression of the disease. 

Vivax malaria is the most common 
kind in the United States and caused 
the most trouble among our forces over 
seas. Atabrine and quinacrine Cor SN 
7618, another of the war-developed anti 
malarials) do not cure vivax although 
they stop attacks of chills and fever and 
are good suppressives. They do cure a 
less common but more fatal kind of 
malaria, falciparum. 


7 7 7 
New Service Planes 


Long range, high speed and en 
larged payload capacity characterize the 
newest of the giant planes of the Army 
and Navy. 

The new Army giant is the Con 
solidated-Vultee XB-36, with an esti 
mated 10,000-mile range, a top speed o! 
330 miles per hour and a carrying ce 
pacity of thirty tons of bombs plus an 
unannounced weight of crew, supplies 
and equipment. It is still in the experi 
mental stage but in its first air flight it 
performed even better than was ex 
pected. When ready for action it will 
be able to take off from the States, fly 
as far as Berlin, drop its bombs and 
return without a stop. 

The new Navy plane, the Lockheed 
Constitution (see page 21), is a trans 
port, abie to carry 168 men in addition 
to its crew. It has an estimated capacity 
of thirty-five tons in cargo or passengers 


A radar transmitting and receiving 
set in the nose keeps the Bat homing toward the target until it glides 
in at well over three hundred miles per hour. A 1,000-pound explosive 
charge carried in the fuselage does the rest. In the above photo a 
Navy torpedo bomber carries a Bat beneath its fuselage. It can also be 
mounted tandem under the wings of larger planes. It was used against 
Jap shipping during the closing months of the war. 





Its range is estimated at 6,000 miles 
and top speed at more than 300 miles 
per hour. It is now undergoing ground 
tests and has made first flights 

7 A 7, 
Ordnance Show 


The end of the war and the advent of 
the atomic bomb has not halted the 
\rmys quest for bigger and_ better 
weapons for its ground forces. At the 
\rmy Ordnance Society's first postwar 
field day at Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
in October a preview of some of the 
newc! and deadlier weapons Was viven 
to industrialists. Some of the weapons 
unveiled were not unknown in. the 
\rmy generally. 

\ new 105mm. recoilless rifle, the 
119, was demonstrated. It is fired from 
a light, two-wheeled towed carriage and 
can be broken down into pack or para 
crate loads. It supplements the recoil 
less 75mm. and 57mm. guns in use at 
the end of the war 

\ more conventional 105, the T8, is 
a combination antitank and indirect fire 
gun, adaptable to airborne operations. 

\ 100-ton tank, originally designed 
for assaulting the German West Wall 
mounts a 105mm. gun and is heavily 
armored for close assault operations 
See cut. 

\ new 4%inch, 24tube, rocket 
launcher fires all its proximity-fuzed 
rockets simultaneously. 

The M1 rifle and carbine have been 
modified to fire automatically at the 
option of the user. 

A new baseball-shaped hand grenade 
explodes on impact. 
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Neptune 


A review by DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


[i GREAT ALLIED INVASION OF NORTHWEST EUROPE IN THI 
summer of 1944 was an operation of such unprecedented mag 
nitude and complexity as to almost defy description. General 
Marshall and General Eisenhower have given us in their re 
ports two bird's-eye views from the point of vantage of the 
Supreme (¢ ommand. Colonel Ingersoll has lifted the veil from 
some of the frictions beneath the surface and the British Major 
Dalgleish has placed us in his debt for his vivid description of 
the perplexities of the assembly and embarkation planning. 
Yet, we are still only at the beginning. 

Commander Edwards’ study of Operation Neptune, the 
naval side of Overtorp, is another big step forward. His sub 
ject, while vast as well as intricate, can nevertheless be covered 
in the necessary detail within the limits of a single volume. 
Che author, one of the best of the younger British naval 
writers, has given us already two excellent series of sketches 
of leading British naval figures of this war in his Men of Ac 
tion and Seven Sailors. Above all, having been asked to un 
dertake the study of Operation Nerrune by Admiral Ramsay, 
the Allied naval commander in chief, he has enjoyed extensive 
official support in gathering his material. The result is an il 
luminating and readable contribution to the history of the 
war—comprehensive, detailed, excellently balanced, clear in 
outline. The whole conception of the Allied counterattack in 
Western Europe, Commander Edwards reminds us in his in 
troduction, was clearly determined from the outset not so much 
by the availability of manpower as by that of shipping. In 
the whole plan for the invasion, with its thousands of different 
requirements, none was so urgent and indispensable as ship- 
ping, not only for the “assault period” proper but even more 
for the vast and continuous requirements of the “build-up” 
phase. 

In this sense the entire efforts and operations of the Allies 
in the preceding years had been to a large extent directed 
toward the fulfillment of this requirement. The clearing of 
the Mediterranean and the defeat of the U-boats in the gruel- 
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ling Battle of the Atlantic contributed as did the giganti 
acnievement of American construction. Meanwhile, hand 
hand with these activities went the progress in developing 
specialized landing craft, the special training of personnel and 
the gathering of experience. A decisive milestone in all thi 
was the famous raid on Dieppe, which gave to the Allied 
planners both the clue to German strategy in the face of an 
invasion—a strategy of holding the ports to the last, irrespective 
of the total loss of their garrisons—and, for the first time, con 
clusive evidence of the strength of such defense. This led t 
the abandonment of the previous plans in that direction and 
to the design and construction of the great artificial harbo: 
that played so decisive a role in the “build-up.” 


First Stages of Planning 


The planning proper of the invasion began toward the end 
of 1941 with a tentative outline plan for an attack across th 
Pas-de-Calais, the only possible area for an assault which the 
limited resources in ships and landing craft permitted to be 
envisaged at that time. The excessive risks of this plan, how 
ever, caused it to be abandoned half a year later in favor o! 
the North African operation. A skeleton staff was left to carry 
on the planning for the cross-Channel attack, which as the 
result of Dieppe was permanently shifted to the Normand) 
coast. 

By the middle of December 1943, when the combined 
planning began at the temporary headquarters, the naval plan 
had crystallized to a point at which Admiral Ramsay could 
make some preliminary estimate of the naval requirements 
At that time it was still believed that according to the agre« 
ment made between Roosevelt and Churchill in Cairo the 
naval forces required for the invasion would be provided b 
the British Navy, with such assistance as the navies of th: 
Dominions and the European Allies could furnish, but that 
no United States naval forces would take part in Neprun! 
Although Admiral Ramsay strove to cut down the needs to th« 
absolute minimum necessary to insure the safety of the in 
vasion forces and of their supplies and reinforcements, hi 
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reliminary list totalling 467 warships, plus another 150 craft 
: minesweeping, came as a shock to the Admiralty. So heavy 
1s the strain that fulfillment of his requests would have laid 
pon the over-all British resources, particularly upon convoy 
‘cort and minesweeping craft, that Admiral Ramsay was in 
ted to reduce his requirements in these types of ships by as 
uch as forty per cent. This, it was suggested, could be done 

substituting for his plan of escorting all convoys a system 
t patrols on the flanks of the convoy route between Britain 
ind the Normandy beaches. 


Stretching the Shipping 


[wo suggestions Admiral Ramsay found himself unable to 
comply with. The strong forces in destroyers and E and 
boats as well as of submarines which Germany either had i 
the area or could be expected to concentrate there he wie a 
short time after the launching of the invasion, together with 
the necessity of keeping a margin to meet the “secret weapons” 
§ which there had been so much talk and to meet probable 
losses from mines, weather, breakdowns and accidents, made 
any such reduction out of the question. Meanwhile General 
\lontgomery, appointed to the command of the British military 
component of the invasion, arrived in London, and upon 
receiving the outline of the plan succeeded in pressing through 
its expansion from a three- to a five-division landing.’ This ex 
pansion made necessary the postponement of the enterprise by 

full month, in order that the ships and craft for the two 
extra divisions might become available and the two divisions 
themselves receive the necessary training. It also threw the 
naval planning into a state of continuous uncertainty whether 
the means available could be stretched to cover somehow the 
shortages in ships and craft, tugs, berthing facilities and am 
munition lighters. Finally, it brought about American naval 
participation which at last dissipated the anxiety and lifted 
from the Admiralty a load which, with the best will in the 
world, they doubted their ability to carry. The final result was 
the expansion of Admiral Ramsay’ s 467 warships to 702—with 
the greater part of that increase in the convoy escort craft—and 
a more than doubling of his minesweepers from twelve to 
twenty-five flotillas. 

The provision of adequate protecting and supporting forces 
was, however, but the beginning of the unique strain which 
the Normandy invasion imposed upon the resources of the 
Allies. Landing craft, merchant shipping, the planning and 
preparation of the artificial harbors proved equal, and at times 
even more harassing, problems. 


Special Staffs 


At the same time, the shipyards proper were crammed with 
alterations to merchant shipping. Liberty and Victory ships 
had to be fitted for the wholly different requirements of their 
new service, as well as the small coasters upon which the main 
burden would fall in the early stages. Special craft such as 
motorboats, tenders, hospital carriers and even floating kitchens 
had to be fitted out. Meanwhile, the inadequate berthing 
facilites were expanded by building hard roads sloping down 
into the sea. So great was the congestion of the slipways and 
wet docks all over the country that one-third of the 146 huge 
concrete caissons for the artificial harbors had to be constructed 
in improvised drydocks, twelve great holes hastily scooped out 
on the banks of the lower Thames. Even so they would not 


I felt that a three-division assault was an insufficient strength, and 
that to attain success in this critical operation a minimum of five divisions 
should assault in the initial wave. Field Marshal Montgomery was in 
emphatic agreement with me on this matter, as were also Admiral Ramsay 
and Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory. . . .—General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in Report of the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Forces. 
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have been ready except for the month’s delay of the assault. 

For the organization and control of this huge machinery 
Admiral Ramsay had to set up a whole series of special staffs 
he routing of the ships to and from home ports was placed in 
the hands of “Turn-Around-Control.” Its counterpart, “Build 
Up-Control,” was concerned with the involved problems of 
coordinating shipping with the requirements of the military 
authorities and the establishment of a regular schedule from 
D plus 4 onward. The highly important problem of repairs lay 
in the hands of “Coordination of Repair Committees” at the 
Home Command Ports. The special problem of the tug Heet, of 
which despite all efforts only 132 were available instead of the 
estimated 160, was dealt with by the “Tug Control Organiza 
tion.” Both repair and tug organizations had to work closely 
hand in hand with a special salvage organization under the 
command of Commodore McKenzie, RNV R, who had handled 
the salvaging of the German fleet scuttled in Scapa Flow in 
1919. Other highly difhcult problems were waterproofing ve 
hicles and surveying the beaches, which for months before the 
invasion had to be carried out at night under the noses of the 
enemy. 

The excellence of this tremendous work of organization was 
revealed when at the last moment General Eisenhower had to 
postpone D-day for a day, and the convoys at sea were sent 
back for that period without a single accident. It was even 
more apparent in the final operation i itself. Even the compli 
cated maneuver by which the mine sweepers had to shift gear 
with the tide in the ney lle of their crossing and steam back 
in their channels for an hour and a half in order to give the 
slower landing craft time to catch up with them, came off 
without a hitch. 


Action of the Bombardment Forces 


Between 0500 and 0515 hours the bombarding forces reached 
their stations and shortly after opened fire upon their objec 
tives which had already been subjected to a terrific blasting 
by the air forces. In contrast to the tor are air bombing, 
the naval bombardment had the specific object of knocking out 
the main key points in the German defense system. Yet despite 
its terrific intensity it soon became obvious that the big German 
batteries were proving themselves virtually untouchable by air 
or sea bombardment. Nothing short of a direct hit upon a 
gun or the opening of a casemate could incapacitate them. In 
addition, the Germans had shifted a large number of their 
guns after the pre-D-day air bombardments with the result 
that the accurate bombing before H-hour had not caused as 
much damage as anticipated. The result was that the task of 
holding down the German fire continued for many days and 
weeks after D-day. The batteries east of the river Orme and at 
Le Havre were forever coming to life again and having to be 
neutralized anew. So intense was their counteraction, in fact, 
that the anchorage in the easternmost, Sword, area had to be 
abandoned, for ships lying there would be exposed to un 
justifiable risk from enemy shell fire. 

All in all, the British warships on the eastern flank fired a 
total of 97,000 shells during the battle for Normandy, 72,000 
during the first few days. The American ships on the western 
flank in two and a half weeks fired some 44,000 shells and 
British and American vessels together some 5,000 more against 
Cherbourg—146,000 altogether. Only one-fifth, however, of 
this total was used in counterbattery fire. Four-fifths went into 
close-range support of the initial assault, and into the “deep 
support,” up to seventeen miles in the later stages. The accuracy 
of the fire even at extreme ranges was phenomenal and its de 
cisive effect in shattering all German counter-movements was 
freely acknowledged by all German commanders from Rund 
stedt downward. 
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Under the cover of Allied air superiority and naval fire the 
initial assault waves met at first on most beaches with spas- 
modic opposition. The greatest difficulty in the initial assault 
was the mined obstacles which the landing craft obstacle 
clearance units had not found time to neutralize or demolish. 
Armored bulldozers did excellent work but most of these ob 
stacles were removed by the single expedient of crashing the 
heavier types of landing craft through them. This resulted in 
considerable damage and casualties. Few craft were lost out 
right but around 300 were severely damaged in the assault. 

In the one assault area where unexpectedly stiff German 
resistance threatened to defeat the landing, the direct support 
group, Force “O,” was promptly reinforced by the Western 
Task Group commander, Admiral Kirk, with all possible forces, 
the concentrated fire of which together with the parallel air 
support enabled the hard beset intantry to hold on and press 
forward until by 1300 hours the struggle had been finally 


decided. 
German Counterattacks 


But the hardest task for the Allied naval forces came after 
the initial foothold had been established. It came during the 
long and anxious weeks of the “build-up” in which the Ger 
mans unleashed one after the other of their known or secret 
weapons in a desperate effort to interrupt and halt it. 

During the daytime Allied air cover was powerful enough 
to prevent effective German air attacks. At night, however, the 
situation was different. Throughout the entire period until 
the decisive Allied breakout, not a night passed but what up to 
fifty German aircraft came over the anchorages. These attacks 
in part served mere harassing purposes as well as striking at 
ships and craft by bombs or machine-gun fire, but it soon be- 
came obvious that their main effort was devoted to minelaying. 

his aerial mining campaign upon which Admiral Krancke 
concentrated practically the total German border force avail 
able in the West, was carried out with remarkable ingenuity. 
In — to delay minesweeping and make it more difficult, 
the Germans habitually dropped combinations of mines of 
different properties—magnetic, acoustic, and both magnetic and 
acoustic—others fitted with clocks that made them unresponsive 
to anything for a day or more before they “became alive.” 
In addition they sowed in between the mines many kinds of 
anti-sweeping devices. 

The effect of all this was to make the task of the mine- 
sweepers arduous almost beyond endurance. Sweeping all 
day, some of them then had to take their places at night in the 
defense lines around the anchorages while others had to take 
up positions for the nightly task of watching the fall of para- 
chute mines and marking their positions for the next day's 
sweeping. Their daily task of sweeping, moreover, had to be 
done against time and often in bad weather; and the traffic in 
the anchorages made their task still harder Anti-sweeping 
devices continuously robbed them of their gear and the flotsam 
in and around the anchorages not only damaged the screws 
but became a nuisance and danger because it was so likely 
to be confused with the large numbers of novel and ingenious 
decoys and booby traps which the Germans either dropped in 
the area or floated down with the tide. 

In the eastern, British, sector, the German minelaying effort 
continued to mount steadily for nearly a fortnight after D-day, 
the only form of enemy action which became a source of major 
anxiety to Admiral Ramsay. Always confident that the mine 
menace would be mastered, he was deeply conscious of the 
steadily mounting strain under which the crews and the ships 
themselves were laboring. As time went on all kinds of defects 
became apparent in the little craft as the result of the frequent 
explosion of mines close to their hulls. The repair and main- 
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tenance parties in the beachhead did wonders, but it y 
tinuously necessary to take risks that in other circu: 


CO] 


© Boe NCes 
would have been considered unjustifiable. 
Build-up Continues 

At the same time, Admiral Ramsay resolutely set his face 


against any suggestion of a reduction in the scale and : ite of 
the build-up. ‘Ihe anchorages had to be swept and the mine 
sweepers engaged on this endless task had to be reinforced by 
others up till then engaged in widening the cross-C) ), 
routes and keeping them clear by daily sweeps. That meant 
narrowing of these channels—with nearly 150 merchant 
a day using them exclusive of warships and landing 
but this had to be accepted as the lesser evil. Later Ad»ira| 
Ramsay was to state that the total number of mines swe»: 
three months off the Normandy beaches amounted to mor 
than ten per cent of all mines swept in all theaters of \ 
five years. 

Compared with the intensity and menace of the m ning 
campaign, the other forms of German attacks upon the ship 
ping and naval installations in the Assault Area proved rel, 
tively minor. The menace of the mass of up to 200 U-boats, 
which it was believed the German command would be able jo 
concentrate upon the western flank of the invasion lifeline 
within a fortnight, was effectively kept under by a “satura 
tion” air patrol off that flank, and the introduction of the 
“Schnorkel” device did not improve their prospects. On the 
other flank the task of protection against German E and R 
boats concentrated in Le Havre fell upon the Light Coastal 
Forces Mobile Units—both British and American—who despite 
the risks from the German shore batteries kept the German 
light vessels under control by a revival of the old-time close 
blockade. They defeated them again and again in a long 
series of spirited actions. 

Behind them, as a protection of the eastern flank against the 
new and unorthodox weapons the Germans were expected to 
launch from Le Havre, a picket line of seventy-six landing 
craft was established on June 23 with the title “Support Squad 
ron, Eastern Flank.” Of all the forces participating in Opera 
tion Neptune this one had perhaps the weirdest and most 
varied experiences. A fortnight later, on July 5-6, the Germans 
launched their first attack with human torpedoes, which came 
somewhat as a surprise and succeeded in inflicting fairly heavy 
casualties. Three days later came the first report of another 
new weapon, a midget submarine, which, however, never 
proved a menace. Far more dangerous was the long-range 
circling torpedo introduced about this time which could run 
in circles around the anchorage and which after it “ran down” 
became a lethal form of mine, the probable cause of a number 
of underwater explosions. The last of these new weapons was 
the explosive motorboats first thrown into the battle on the 
night of August 2-3 and promptly dubbed “weasel” by the 
crews of the picket line who intercepted and sank them with 
hardly any loss to themselves. 


The Great Gale 


It was a tragic misfortune of Operation Neprune that its 
main losses occurred not through enemy action, so successfully 
kept under control, but through the incalculable intervention 
of higher forces. During the first two weeks after D-day the 
build-up had been developing most satisfactorily along the 
lines laid down. Arrivals in the assault area approximated fairly 
closely the planned daily normal. In each of the five beach 
areas a shelter harbor of sunken blockships had been laid 
down. The two great artificial harbors were in full process of 
construction. In addition, the two tiny captured French ports 
of Port-en-Bessin and of Courseulles proved a highly important 
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Then in the early hours of June 19 the great gale, the 
-of which had not been known in the Channel in June for 
forty years, struck from the northeast and for three days 
ved with such ferocity that a man could hardly stand against 
wind. The American harbor at St. Laurent, being incom 
. was particularly vulnerable to the high seas though the 
tish harbor of Arromanches had fared considerably better. 
still the total losses were bitter enough. The great gale 
more damage in three days than the enemy had accom 
shed within a fortnight. Over 800 craft were stranded, and 
the indispensable LCTs 320 out of 650 were lost or dam 
ved. The whole of the schedule had been thrown out of 
ir and for nearly four days the armies ashore had received 
nly the barest trickle of supplies and reinforcements. 
lhe salvage and repair tasks were enormous. Of more than 
(0 vessels stranded, about 600 landing craft and some coasters 
ere temporarily repaired, about 100 more refloated on the 
ext springtide a fortnight later. Yet, despite the loss and 
lamage, the effect upon the build-up proved gratifyingly small. 
Soon again the armies were once more receiving all their re 
juirements as well as progressive increase in their strength. 
Both Courseulles and Port-en-Bessin were rapidly developed and 
the British harbor so far completed that in another eighteen 
days it was handling an average of 6000 tons daily. Originally 
planned to last for only ninety days, it worked on successfully 
for most of the winter until it was finally closed down because 
enough additional harbors had been captured and cleared. 


Naval Bombardment of Cherbourg 


Meanwhile, however, the immediate effect of the destruc 
tion of the second artificial harbor at St. Laurent had been 
to make the rapid capture of Cherbourg all the more impor 
tant. Cherbourg, however, presented quite exceptional dith 
culties. Very heavily fortified by the French it had been still 
further strengthened by the Germans. The heavy air bom 
bardment to which both the port and its defenses had been 
subjected had failed to make any deep impression upon the 
thick protective covers of reinforced concrete. The coast de 
fenses, moreover, were manned by German naval personnel of 
higher quality than the garrison troops and were commanded 
by a young enthusiast, Rear Admiral Kemseche, specially se 
lected for that post. 

In these circumstances a naval bombardment from fairly 
close range appeared to be the best means of reducing these 
positions and in particular of silencing the three forts on the 
breakwater commanding the harbor. 
force was therefore constituted composed of three American 
battleships, two American and two British cruisers, under the 
command of Rear Admiral Morton Q. Deyo, U.S.N., and held 
in readiness for several days so that its work should be per 
fectly coordinated with the progress of the troops up the 
Cotentin peninsula to Cherbourg. At dawn on June 25, = n 
the advance of the American forces had compressed the Ger 
mans into a narrow strip along the northern coast from Cap 
de la Hague to Pointe de Barfleur, Rear Admiral Deyo’s bom 
bardment force sailed from Portland. Approaching C herbourg, 
the force was within less than five miles of the forts when the 
German batteries finally opened fire. Ship and shore batteries 
engaged at once in a fierce and rapid firing duel. The ships 
steamed up and down off the coast almost continuously under 
helm, yet maintaining high accuracy of fire. Yet, despite this 
almost continuous use of the helm the German fire was so 
accurate that the ships were repeatedly straddled by salvos. 
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A special bombarding 


Many were hit, but not one ship was put out of action o1 
forced to interrupt its bombardment for more than a few 
minutes. 

\t 1325 hours the planned ninety minutes of bombardment 
expired, but the German batteries were still so much alive 
with at least seventy-five per cent of their fire effective, that 
\dmiral Deyo determined to carry on and complete the task 
\ quarter of hour later the bombarding squadron suftered 
its heaviest loss by an unlucky salvo that hit the British cruiser 
Blasgon. Buc thereafter the gunfire from the ships gained 
steadily increasing ascendancy over the forts and shore bat 
teries. Admiral Deyo kept up the fire for three full hours tor 
a total of just under 3000 shells. The German batteries were 
never completely silenced but all were damaged and their gun 
crews kept so busy that they were unable to give any attention 
to what was happening inshore or to the minesweepers that 
had begun to clear the approaches to the port under cover of 
the bombardment. 


Clearing the Port 


The fall of Cherbourg the following day gave the naval 
command a new and formidable problem, the clearing of the 
port from the destruction by which the Germans had planned 
to prevent its use by the Allies even after it had been 
wrenched out of their hands. ( herbourg as the first French 
port of any size to fall into Allied hands and an outstanding 
example of this strategy thus became the first testing place in 
this novel battle of wits, courage and organizational skill. Little 
that ingenuity could suggest had been left undone by the 
Germans, who had sent charts of the port and blueprints of 
installations to the experts so that a comprehensive plan could 
be drawn up and followed for the destruction and the blocking 
of the port. Ships had been sunk along the jetties and in the 
entrances to the docks. Cranes had been toppled on top of 
these and even railway cars added to the piles of twisted 
steel that lay mostly below water. Explosive booby traps had 
been inserted in the tangled wreckage and the whole of the 
harbor thickly sown with every type of mine in all combina 
tions and with every kind of anti-sweeping didin On the 
sea bed there were trip wires water with « xplo: Ive charge: 
to trap and kill divers in their salvage work 

Undismayed by this appalling array of obstacles, the Allied 
salvaging experts went promptly to work fortified by their ex 
periences in the successful tackling of similar results of demoli 
tion in the great port of Naples. 

Che formidable task of clearing the harbor from mines—well 
nigh insuperab le with the normal sweeping methods—was 
underwater bomb 
disposal experts who had been trained in the muddy bed of the 
Lower Thames to work entirely by sense of touch in finding 


solved by the use of * ‘hum: in mimneswee pe rs 


the mines and rendering them harmless. Much of the clearing 
of the harbor was done from small boats or even rubber 
dinghies in order not to detonate magnetic mines, while small 
wooden flat-bottomed boats equipped with highly sensitive 
echo-sounding machines proved of high value in plotting the 
wrecks strewn over the bottom. By good luck the Germans 
had not had sufficiently large ships on hand to block the en 
trances to the breakwaters: so despite the destruction, the 
work of clearing and rehabilitating the port of Cherbourg went 
rapidly forward. By early September the port had already 
reached half its full capacity and it finally wound up 
handling a far greater quantity of shipping and cargo than it 
had ever known in the most prosperous years of peace 
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Borrowed Time’ 


A review by COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH 


lleRe IS AN EXCEEDINGLY PATHETIC DOCUMENT, FULL OF 
honest thinking but in my opinion based upon a false concept 
of history with a hope for the future of France that the facts 
brand as delusion. 

Pathetic the more so, for the reason that the author has in 
the past exhibited an incisive considered foresight. It was 
Leon Blum who, when Hitler re-occupied the Ruhr on what 
we now know to have been a bluff, exhorted France to fight 
at once on her own terms rather than to sit quiescent waiting 
for the inevitability of war on German terms. 

Five years ago, in a German cell, Blum wrote For All Man 
kind. The shock of French defeat had clarified his mind. Hope 
springing eternal, he clutched at the age-old thesis of defeat. 
Ihe French Army is broken, the political state in chaos, the 
individual Frenchman in schismatic political confusion—but 
France and the Spirit of France live eternal in the tradition of 
French thought and culture. 

So thought a Greek or two when the sun had set on Greece. 
So thought a handful of Carthaginians skulking in the desert, 
even after Carthage had been put to the plow. So thought a 
few Romans hiding in sewers from the exultant swords of the 
barbarians. But such cerebration is hope, not logic. 

It may perhaps be of interest to Frenchmen that their fore- 
most Socialist thinker attributes their defeat to the loss of 
bourgeois honor and the refusal to accept bourgeois responsi- 
bility to the fullest. At which point the working class of 
France—the Socialist Party—could have taken over the reins 
had it not been hopelessly untrue to its principles—hopelessly 
contaminated with Communism—and saved France. 

Perhaps it may also be of interest to Frenchmen that Blum 
sees the innate weakness of the Third Republic as lying in the 
fact that France has never had a strong two-party or three-party 
political system to bring security to an elected government at 
the same time that it brings a strong countercheck to govern- 
mental action on a continuing basis. 

But all of this is immaterial to the American and confusing 
to the career officer in the armed forces of the United States. 
He can find no solution to the present problem of France in 
Leon Blum. He must turn for the answer to French history 
and there the story lies, starkly tragic. 

France, in my opinion, began to die almost a century ago. 
Seventy-six years ago at Sedan her debility brought on her 
first stroke. Fifty-one years ago at Fashoda—her epitaph was 
written in advance. Her second stroke came in 1914-18, and 
she died of the third in 1940. 

Shall we clarify the steps for purely military thinking? They 
progress unfalteringly. With French enthusiasm and fanati- 
cism, when popular revolution swept France a few years after 
the American Revolution, the people, the virile people, be- 
headed almost an entire decadent aristocracy and kept at their 
sport until they had destroyed the virile aristocracy as well. 

Now aristocracy is a small class in all countries. Through 
leisure and wealth it travels in two opposed directions. It con- 
tinually destroys itself and it continually contributes to the 
welfare of mankind. No man can say which mission it accom- 
plishes better. But it must be agreed that if the entire class is 
destroyed both missions cease. 


*For All Mankind. By Leon Blum. 
1946. 186 Pages; $2.50. 


New York: The Viking Press, 
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The Tradition of French Arms 


[he guillotine transformed France. The First N 
took the unleashed republican forces at the peak of ent! ' 
freedom and forged an army that swept Europe. [1 id 
innkeepers turned sergeants into kings. He founded 
dition of the greatness of French arms. He ended in 
with broken armies but the tradition lived on. A me r 
century later the “Third” Napoleon ended in defeat. \ ith 
broken armies, at Sedan. In both cases the defeats \ 
complished by armies officered on a military caste basis 
then still ancient tradition. 

The next step is more tragic. The French birth rate fel} off 
to a nub in the twenty-eight years between Sedan and Fashoda 
For dramatic convenience blame the bidet. Whatever the case. 
the birth rate fell. 

Disraeli, with his fine Italian hand, subsidizes the profligate 
Khedive’s debts and comes off with a controlling share of stock 
in the Suez Canal Company. For all practical purposes the 
Canal passes from French to English control. General \\a; 
chand marches on Fashoda in the Sudan, but before contac; 
the two Foreign Offices thrash it out—and there is no contact 
Why? Because the leaders of French destiny must face the 
inexorable fact that French manpower is at such a deplorably 
low ebb that the French cannot afford to lose one soldier on 
foreign soil as long as the threat of Germany exists in Europe 
—as long as the enemy is still in Metz where he has been for 
twenty-eight years! 

But still the tradition of a great French Army persists. Come 
up now to 1914-18. French infantry deploys in red trousers 
and blue coats long after England and Germany have switched 
to effacing colors in uniforms. The entire 1914-18 war is 
fought on French real estate because there is no military ability 
to shift it to German. It remains on French real estate for 
four and a half years. Finally, with the aid of England, Italy, 
the United States, et al, it is brought to a doubtful conclusion 
—doubtful because the enemy armies are not broken in the 


field. 
France Wins—and Loses 


France is a winner—but she loses. A great segment of France 
is war-torn. She has fought most gallantly—her casualty lists 
have further destroyed her manpower—and morally she knows 
that without gargantuan help she would have been overrun 
completely in 1914-18 as she was to be in 1940. Paralyzed, 
she remains breathing for twenty-two years. 


The story is heartbreaking, but it must be accepted. Po 
litically today, in my opinion, France has no idea where she is 
going. She lives in political chaos, subject to the temporary 
fulminate of mercury of any vociferous minority. Without 
manpower she can never recover her crown. So remember 
French culture if you will, but drop France as a power to be 
conjured with. 

Don’t read Blum if you want a clear insight into moder 
French politics. Read instead André Siegfried, France—A 
Study in Nationality. 

Plain spoken? Possibly; but there is an atomic bomb that 
stalks the world and plain speaking alone gives hope of 


survival. 
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New Division T/Os 


Early in September stories announcing the changes in the 





organization of infantry, armored and airborne divisions 


began to appear in the newspapers. All of them quoted 
anonymous sources and all agreed that the organizations 
charts, then on General Eisenhower's desk called for radical 
changes. And most all of them agreed that General Eisen 
hower would approve them on his return home from 
Europe. 

On his return General Eisenhower held a press confer- 
ence at which he was asked about the new tables of organi- 


zations for the three types of ground divisions. His answer 
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was, as quoted in The Washington Post: 

“Asked about proposed reorganization of Groun 
units, Eisenhower said he had received recomm« 
increasing the size of infantry and armored divi 
adding armor to the infantry and infantry to the arn... }}, 
said, however, that he would make no decision unti 
received reports from officers who had held high 
mands. Current proposals seem to be slanted to: 
toward the division commander's ideas.” 

It just goes to show that it doesn’t pay to jump 
clusions. In view of General Eisenhower’s staten 
would say that it is still anybody's guess what the 
organization of Ground Forces divisions will be. 


wee 
The Army’s Strength 

The halting of induction of draftees in October and thy 
War Department announcement in the same month thar 
by the end of the year the strength of the Army would bx 
down to 1,310,000, suggests the possibility that the Army 
will reach its projected goal of 1,070,000 by June 30, 1947 
some months before that date. 

The drafting of men was stopped, at least temporaril, 
because of the success of the Army’s recruiting campaign 
A War Department announcement in early Octobe: 
ported that 1,020,951 volunteers had joined the Regula: 
Army since the passage of the Armed Forces Recruitment 
Act the previous October. 

The fact that the number of Regular Army enlistment 
is closely approaching the June 30 goal of 1,070,000, for “a 
whole Amy doesn’t necessarily mean that draftees will m 
longer be needed. For one thing short term or Soa 
constitute about forty-nine per cent of the 1,020,951 figur 
And of these, the enlistments of 272,000—about one-fourt 
of the total number of Regular Army soldiers—will ee 
expired by June 30, 1947. 

The Army needs forty thousand volunteers a month, 
including reenlistments, just to maintain its present Regu 
lar Army strength. That the highly effective recruiting 
campaign will furnish the necessary monthly replacements 
and also build up the volunteer force so draftees will not be 
needed is highly improbable. The discontinuance of the 
draft and the end of benefits under the “GI Bill of Righ 
for persons entering the service after October 6 sharply cut 
the rate of enlistment. 


The fact seems inescapabl ee 


the compulsions of a draft law are needed to stimu! 
enlistments. During the past year the enlistment rate has 
risen and fallen in tune with the actions of Selective Sern 
ice in putting out draft calls—and with the attitude of th 
Congress toward extending the draft. 

Those who insist that an efficient Army is better than a 
larger Army of untrained, undisciplined men, man\ 
whom have neither the ability nor the moral stamin 
make good soldiers, can take heart over the fact that th: 
present attractions of the service are bringing in a high 
type of young man and that the semi-illiterate or ii 
are on their way out of the service. Orders have gone 0u! 
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commanders to screen their commands and eliminate 
‘who are unfitted to perform the duties assigned them 
vho have demonstrated an ineptitude tor military 
ce. 
y the end of this year it Is expected that most, if not all, 
he 856,000 men inducted in 1945 will be separated. 
t of them already have been discharged and the War 
yartment announced on October 17 that the rest would 
be out or in the discharge pipeline by the end of 
ember. Inductions in 1946 total 171,000 men and they 
| serve out their time unless a later decision is made to 
se them. 
(he acceleration in the discharge rate of draftees and 
nsequent, earlier than anticipated, reduction in the 
a of the Army is partly due to budgetary difhculties. 
Army was authorized to carry an unspecified number 
‘non-effectives” over and above its projected 1,550,000 
trength as of January 1, 1947, and 1,070,000 by June 30, 
but no special funds were prov ided to pay these 
urplus numbers and the Army either had to discharge 
hem or pay them out of the re gular budget which would, 
f course, have cut down the number of effectives it could 
maintain. 
he figure of 1,070,000 set several months ago was then 
described by high Army leaders as the “very rock bottom”; 
iny further reductions would endanger the accomplish 
ment of the Army s missions. The present occupation ol 
Germany and Japan is going well but there isn’t any over 
whelming evidence to indicate that a further cut in the 
strength of the Army would not still endanger its missions. 
\s the Journat pointed out last month “economy is neces 
sary ; but too much of it, or economy in the w rong 
pli ces, Can bring weakness and starvation, which can never 
be true economy but is always an outright danger, whether 


' 


to a man or an Army.” That applies to economy in man 
power as well as to economy in funds for needed training, 


research, and experimentation. 


7 > A 7 
Revised UMT Plan 


The War Department's revised pli in for Universal Mili 
tary Training contains a number of recognizable compro 
mises appare tly designed to meet objections to the originé i] 
plan introduced a year ago. The serious soldier, inclined 
to believe that there can be no compromise with soldiering 
as he knows it if you are going to have an Army and not a 
rabble, was probably a little shocked to learn that the War 
Department doesn’t propose to put the trainees into the 
\rmy proper but into something called the Universal Mili 
tary Training Corps. He was more astonished to learn 
that the Articles of War would not govern these men 
but a specially drawn Code of Conduct, with civil courts 
having jurisdiction for serious offenses. 

These very objections have been repeated in the civilian 
press. One newspaper labelled the plan “a lot of tommyrot” 
and said, “The real question is not the status of the trainee 
but whether or not the program is essential to this coun 
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trys security ; another saw in it “a sorry hodgepodge of for 


eign ideologies and totalitarian concepts.’ 

We think it can be shown that our old soldier and the 
two newspaper editors are all partly wrong although there 
are obvious truths in all but the demagogic assertion that 
the plan is unAmerican. We can see no reason why the 
plan cannot be effective 


[he trainees will be young and 
impressionable, 


accustomed tO acce ping the discipline of 
home and school, lax though that may he at times \nd 
there seems no reason to he lieve that only a rigid code li ke 


the Articles of War could control them 


On technical grounds there is reason to view the plan 


closely. The plan recognizes that the whok process of 
training will have to be int nsihed if a man Is to receive 
enough basic and advanced training in twenty-six weeks to 


make the plan workable and worth while 

In seeking to speed up the process the planners seem 
ingly have realized that it is essential for the trainees to be 
oriented and to be given proper physical, mental and apti 
tude examinations at the beginning or the 
fail. Accordingly, the 


program will 
pl: IN prov ides that the frst two weeks 

“will be devoted to reception, classification, processing, « and 
preliminary assignment, with such basic instructions as con 
ditions permit.” The following six weeks will be given over 
to basic military training and the following eighteen weeks 
to “advanced individual, basic and advanced technical, 
and unit training.” 

Ground Forces ofhicers, especially infantrymen, who ar 
convinced that during much of the war the infantry was 
penalized in the type of men it received, were interested to 
learn that the physical profile system which gave them an 
even shake on manpower during the latter months of the 
war, will be used in assigning trainees to the Army 


\ 


and 
Navy and to the major commands within the Army. This 
system, working properly, it should furnish ground forces 
units with trained reservists as capable as the other services 
get. 

\fter completing six months of training the trainee, it is 
proposed, will elect from a number of different plans how 
he will finish training. All all this system of choices 
seems a happy idea and likely to hold the fire of various 
groups that have feared that UMT might curtail their 


activities. The six choices are 


1) Continuation in the Corps for six months of ad 
vanced training; 

2) Enlistment in any of the Regular services; 

3.) Enlistment in the National Guard; 

4) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps there to 
be assigned to a fully organized unit; 

5.) Entrance into one of the service academies; 

6) Enlistment in the ERC and entrance into a college 

or approved technical school under a number of 

plans designed to make available to th government, 

1 special skills 

or men who have earned reserve Commissions in 


ROTC work. 


in case of emergency, men trained 
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Arctic Warfare 

Lhe flight of the Army Air Forces’ B-29 over the North 
Pole on its nonstop Honolulu to Cairo hop, coming on top 
of all manner of expeditions bearing chilly names (Opera 
tion Musk-Ox, 


interest of feature - editors and Sunday supplement re aders 


Frigid, Icicle, etc.) w armed up the chilly 
to Robert Service's north country and we can now expect 
some foggy scientist or pseudo-military expert to break out 
with a tale of fictitious war fought under the Aurora Bore 
alis in the manner ot Floyd Gibbons’ The Red Napoleon 
of a generation ago 

Not that we think the Arctic should be disregarded. 
Cx neral | isenhower says in the paragraph we are quoting 
below, the weather is made in the Polar regions and the 
shortest air routes are often over the top of the globe rather 
than around the bulging belly of the temperate and torrid 
zones. We should know what the Arctic is like for those 
reasons and only expeditions such as the present ones can 
tell us under what conditions men and machines can exist 
and function in the Arctic. But let’s see what General 
Eisenhower thinks of the possibilities of war in the Far 
North. He made this statement in London during his 
recent trip 

“The reason that you hear people talk about the Arctic 

is that rig have discovered that with an increasing range 
of the big airplane the shortest distance around the earth 
to countries that are in the Northern Hemisphere is right 
over the Arctic. That is the reason they show so much in 
terest in the Arctic regions. Another reason is that all 
weather starts in the Arctic. Our experts want to get more 
meteorological data and so improve our weather services. 

“With the facilities that man has now there is a limit 
In the 
Bulge the temperatures reached zero, and our struggle to 


We found 


that very quickly wounds would be fatal because of the 


to the temperature under which we can operate. 


get men out of the cold was a terrific thing. 
temperature. If you have a fighting temperature of forty 
degrees you must have highly trained troops. I wouldn't 
look, in other words, for the wastes of the Arctic to be 
battlefields as you knew battlefields in France and Ger 
many... 

Ihe tests by Army Ground Forces in Alaska, Wisconsin 
and Colorado should reveal what effect Arctic conditions 
have on ground combat troops. It may be that clothing, 
food, weapons and vehicles will be designed that will free 
the combat soldier from the restricting influences of freez 
ing temperatures and leave him able to wage war as ef- 
fectively in the Arctic as in temperate and torrid zones. 
\mericans fought in many a steaming, rotting jungle with- 
out having had much prior experience and without equip- 
ment specifically designed for jungle conditions and many 
months passed before Army and Navy medical technicians 
were able to give commanders expert advice on jungle 
sanitation and the control of jungle-induced diseases. 

This is not to say that the two extremes are similar by 


reason of being extremes. It may be that man will never 
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be able to live and fight for long periods in the A; Bu 


it war should come in the Arctic, all possibl: 
knowledge of what is entailed will be of utmost va 


is the reason the present tests are being undert 
fo) 


7 y 7 
Familiar Chant 


In a series of three articles that strummed ever, 
string of prejudice against militarism and the 
mentality,” Max Lerner, editorial columnist for 
paper PM, recently decided that there is an “Ameri 
to militarism” and that the whole plot would 
fruition if an American general were elected Pre 
the United States in 1948. 

in the framework of what I have writte: 
first two pieces of this series, about the American 
militarism, the idea of a military President takes o1 
tain ominousness,” Lerner writes in summing up 
dictment. “Already, as I have pointed out, our for 
icy has come heavily under military influence. T| 
setup of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has broken loos 
from civilian control and from Congressional surveil! 
Because of the secrecy of the new weapons, a partne: 
is in the making between the military caste and th 
por ate industrial class.” 

“If you add to that a general drawn from the military 
with the habits of military thinking, you will have closed 
an iron circle that is already constricting the American 
spirit. . 

“Generals are experts. 

> 
not on top. 

Well, we can think of a lot of good answers to such a dis 
play of prejudice. But PM itself, in the person of its editor 
Ralph Ingersoll, former lieutenant colonel, AUS, takes 
issue with Lerner’s indictment: 

5 I take issue with 


As such, they should be on tay 


Lerner’s assumption that 
men as individuals are soundly judged by considering on)\ 
the qualifications of the group or class from which they 
come. There is a ‘military point of view’ and with Lerner 
| agree that in time of peace it is in sharp conflict with the 
civilian point of view. . . . But not all generals share what 
Mr. Lerner has in mind when he reacts against the military 
point of view. There is a rich man’s point of view; a lav 
yer's; a laborer’s. But not all rich men or lawyers or laborer 
are prisoners of the point of view of their group. 

“. . . My own feeling is that our problem today is 
to find a man who, as an individual, has the combination 
of brain, heart, and character to guide this Nation through 
the postwar crisis that has already begun. It doesn’t matte! 
whether he has worn a uniform or a cutaway coat or a pai! 
of overalls. What matters is what’s inside the costume. | 
know generals who have more real love and understanding 
of their fellow man—and more real hatred of militarism and 
war—than most professional pacifists. And then I 
liberals whose talk is more bloodthirsty than a first 
geant’s advice to rookies at bayonet practice. I do not |\\: 
‘label thinking’—it is inaccurate and misleading. . 
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A British View of Atomic Warfare 
the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


| suppose you will be surprised to re 
ve a letter from a British soldier, espe 
y an enlisted man. | first read your 

gazine about sometime in 1943 in a 

conchand bookshop. Frankly the rea 

n for trying my hand at “Cerebrations” 

the ten dollars. Over here due to cur 

ney control you cannot change sterling 
nto dollars.* Well, this did not worry 
me much until I happened to subscribe 

the Journat. Then as I finished the 
magazine | came to the part headed books 
ind manuals. There I saw many a book 
| wanted but all in dollars and cents. For 
‘bout three months I have pondered the 
problem and at last that bit about pay 
ment for “Cerebrations” and letters forced 
itself on my attention. I decided to have 
1 go at it. Only one thing troubles me—is 
the competition restricted to citizens and 
soldiers of the USA? 

For the rest | expect you would like to 
know what I think of the Journac. Well, 
it is cheaper to subscribe to than the com 
parable British Journal. It is also brighter 
than the usual British magazine. 

You will have read, 1 suppose, Mont 
gomery’s statements on a new British 
\rmy. I have read reviews of Top Secret 
by British papers, as well as the JourNnat. 
I suspend judgment until I see the book. 
| think it is almost forgotten over here 
after arousing plenty of anger. 

he article on atomic warfare by Bet 
nard Brodie prompts a few reflections. 
Like others 1 am considerab'y in the dark. 

till, I believe even governments and 
general staffs are not exactly certain. In 
many ways atom doctrine is in the same 
state as tank doctrine before the Second 
World War. What we really need is a 
laboratory similar to Spain during the 
civil war. The two bombs on Japan made 
evaluation of damage possible, but in less 
degree the tactical and the strategical 
value. The problem of the future is the 
war in which your enemy will be armed 


*You can subscribe to magazines. 
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with the atomic bomb, and prepared for 
your use of it also. 

[he problem can be put into two words 

producti n and use. lt is obvious how 
production will affect the war. Consider 
the difference between two nations if the 
first produces five per month and the sex 
ond 500 per month. We need data on 
production before we can think clearly 
How many man-hours go into a bomb 
What raw materials are needed and how 
much? And how much can you get? All 
these problems can be divided into the 
following: manpower, raw material, in 
dustrial organization, transport, and many 
other miscellaneous ones 

he principles of war remain the same 
although the conduct of the war will be 
different. As in all warfare, atomic war 
fare has two parts the offensive and the 
lo face the enemy offensive will 
be mainly a civilian task. For the rest, the 


defense. 


armed forces will be called upon for the 
\A de 


fense, etc. They will be called upon also 


active defense by the air torce, 


to face invasion, and at times, it seems 
probable, to maintain order by force, even 
in democratic countries. 

We must meet the atomic peril by care 
ful long-range prewar preparation, in 
cluding measures similar to air-raid pre 
cautions but stepped up to face the new 
dangers of the atom. For example, food 
dumps must be stocked for much longer 


Medical stores 


large quantities of new 


periods than formerly. 
must include 
medical supplies to treat radiation burns 
and other new dangers. For the rest a 
long-range policy of dispersal of industry 
and people has much to commend itself 
In order to meet the problems ol stoppage 
of supplies we must have plans to divide 
the country into a number of self-con 
tained areas. To tide over until this 
scheme gets going, every community 
should have its own supply dump. Finally, 
we must just put our trust in the ordinary 
people. They make our plans work. 

The armed services are the spearhead 
of the people; in other words, they are the 
offensive wing of the country. Atom war 
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fare will make necessary many changes 
in the equipme nt, Organization, tactics 
ind the training ot the irmed torces 
Strategy and orand trategy ar less likely 
to be iltected lt ha been aid that the 
front-line soldier will be safer in the next 
war than the civilian. There is a grain ol 
truth in it \tomic « xpl ives are not 
likely i he used on the battle fi ld in 


their present torm 


Prewat preparations \ ill be highly im 

; 
portant In the succes it the irmed cry 
ices \s an insurance Jainst mnterruy wion 
f normal supply they must build up 
tock pile and dumps of weapons food 
gasoline, et [he rear areas of the Army 


bomb 


dropped by aircraft or projected by other 


may expect attack with atomic 


means. The future organization of unit 
and formations is as yet very speculative 
In my opinion we shall see smaller, more 
m bile and he ivily 
V hile the oftensive iS gO 
Ing on, the homeland may be laid in 


she lo continue the offensive will be 


self-contained, mort 


armed forces 


1 Great strain on the per onnel; hence 
psychological preparation is needed. Be 
fore we attack we must overcome the 
enemy attack, soften him up with atomic 
bombardment, and then send in the ordi 
nary people, the infantry. We must to 
win. 

If these ideas should be worth printing 
pl 1S¢ hold the dollars; I want some of 
those “Books and Manual 

(. FLYNN 
No. 2 District Censorship Station 
British Army of the Rhine (BAOR 


> The pages of the JourNnat are open to 
any soldier or civilian of any nation 
who has comment to make upon wat 
fare or anything that touches on war 
fare that we think will interest and 
stimulate our reade rs. We customarily 
pay for usable letters of discussion and 
brief articles as well as longer piece 
Our rates run from two to three cents 
word depending chiefly on how much 
work the editors have to do to put th 
material in suitable shape for publica 
tion. 
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“Writing In the Army” 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


lhe October number of that great fam 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
was brought in by little Cynthia last eve 


ily magazine, The 


ning and Pop has managed by this time 
09002 


including the 


to read it from cover to cover, 
book reviews and most of 
the advertising. This was not, as you may 
skeptically suspect, because Pop had fin 
Sears latest 


was nothing else 


ished with catalogue and 


there in the house to 


read. It was a most interesting issue. But 
| regret to admit that | still don’t under 
stand about them atoms. 

| am delighted to note that the editor 
is back on his horse, delivering a mighty 
and better military writers 
and better manuals. | hope the boys over 
in the Office of The Adjutant General a 
reading the JouRNAL. 


The editor would be 


blow for more 


astonished, how 
ever, to learn that reading and writing are 
being taught differently in the public 
at least in the Florida 
The old order has given 


\unt Norma Mae Bradley 


who used to hold forth on Chaucer has 


schools these days, 
public schools. 
way to new 

gone to her reward. Her sisters who for 
merly clouted the fifth-grade kiddies over 
“My good blade carves the 
Casques of men, My tough lance thrusteth 


the head with 


sure "and “What is so rare as a day 
in June? Then, if ever, come perfect 
days ’ have yielded to other sistern 


who teach the kiddies such poems as the 
following, fetched home by the twins the 
other day 


If you can't be a pine on the top of a hill, 
in the valley, but be 

Che best little scrub by the side of a rill; 
Be a bush if you can't be a tree. 


Be a scrub [sic 


| have some slight sympathy with these 
gals who have to compete with the comic 
magazines and are fighting a losing battle. 
But it seems to me that they might at least 
make an effort to copy their stuff correctly 
out of whatever house organ they use for 
source material. 

\s for teaching of that 
subject has practically disappeared both 
at the high level and the low. Or so it 
seems to me. | shall conduct further re- 
search with the freshmen | draw from the 
pot at the University come Monday next. 
Chis time I hope to bring the lads to- 


writing, the 


gether some evening soon to see if we 
can't swear off the comics long enough to 
read just one book. The returned soldats 
going to school are doubtless more earnest 
than their predecessors of twenty years 
ago, but their ability to write is so bad as 
to be impossible of description in a com- 
pany of gentlefolk. 

Some of the more clever, however, can 
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recite glibiy paragraph after paragraph of 


certain training manuals. Do you sup 
pose that, as a result of mixing poor 
training manuals with comic magazines, 
we have developed an entire generation 
of men who are completely word deaf? 
If so, that is a far more valid argument 
against Universal Military Training than 
has vet been advanced and had better be 
kept out of the hands of the opposition 
until | can carry on more research to dis- 
You will note, of course, that I 
use the term research in the sense that 
men use it, those doughty 
characters who sought out men in fox- 
holes and found that they were fighting 
for Mom so she could continue to bake 
them blueberry pie. 

Meanwhile the suggestion is made that 
you publish the next editorial on this sub- 
Don’t bother to 
Just use the one you 


prove it. 


advertising 


ject on the front cover. 

write a new one. 

already have. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL. 


7 1 1 
“In Defense of Doggies”’ 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 

Reference “In Defense of Doggies” by 
David Kenyon Webster, | agree that the 
GI was justified in most of his actions in 
the ETO because he fought the war and 
won it under conditions that the average 
citizen will never realize. But | cannot 
agree with him in his attitude toward the 
French and German people. 

Mr. Webster states that he received 
dull ovations from the civil population 
of liberated French cities and _ villages. 
That was not true of our infantry regi 
ment which also fought from Normandy 
almost to Jerchtesgaden. 

Until Cherbourg was liberated I must 
admit that our arrival in France was not 
received very enthusiastically, but who 
was to know that this operation was not 
going to be another Dieppe. If that had 
been the case coéperation would have 
meant the firing squad for those few 
farmers in Normandy whose assistance 
could mean very little in the big picture. 
However, on reaching the port of Cher- 
bourg, though it was almost abandoned 
by the civil population, we still found 
many who took up arms and participated 
actively in helping clear that city of the 
enemy. Some of these men remained 
with our outfit and were joined by 
others on our way through France, taking 
their chances with the rest of us until we 
arrived in Belgium, where we were forced 
to send them back by orders from higher 
headquarters. These men asked no com- 
pensation other than food and ammuni- 
tion, and some are now in graves marked 
“American—Unknown” since they were 
in American uniforms when killed. 


As fos morals of the French 
cannot agree with Mr. Webs: 
granted that all large French 
their paid prostitutes, many 
were walking the streets becau , 
of prostitution were Off Limit c 
but one cannot judge all by th 
display of a few streetwalkers 

Yes, most of what the Gls 
had coming to them and more, | 
fooled by the German attitude of 
sion, which they are used to ur 
tatorship, and to be antagonize: 
rebellious attitude of a freedoy 
people like the French, is a mist 

If any stigma was left behin: 
rather than contin 
tagonism will help to erase it. 

V. T. Uraser, 
4th Infantry Diy 


cooperat ion 


Clairton, Pa. 
1 7 1 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRN 

Yesterday | received my Journa: 
the month of September and en) 
reading a couple of stories in it alr 
1 wish to compliment you on printing th 
story written by David Kenyon Wel 
as | know how true it is. 

1 have also been following Brig 
General Elliot D. Cooke's articles even 
month and wouldn't miss having his boo} 
for anything in the world. As soo; 
they begin coming off the press, pleas 
send mine to me immediately. 

Hope to read many more good 
like Webster's and Cooke's. 

Ricuarp S. Prem 
Minneapolis 12, Minn. 
y 7 7 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNA 


Your article in September by Davi 
Kenyon Webster, “In Defense of Dog 
gies,” is one of the finest and truest ev. 
published. Maybe now some of the doubt 
ing Thomases who have condemned th« 
foot soldier will look upon his behavior ii 
a different light. I am a Doggie of long 
standing and very proud of that title, hay 
ing served with the 29th Division. | als 
hold a Reserve commission in the In 
fantry. 

I resent cracks about our actions 1) 
Europe. People have even called us Gls 
“ambassadors of ill will” and claimed th 
our so-called frivolities have disgraced th 
USA. But those same people didnt 
frown upon or condemn our conduc! 
while we were chasing the Hun from th¢ 
face of Europe nor did they off 
change jobs with us, no indeed! | he 
American public has the faculty of ‘or 
getting all too easily. The Infantry su! 
fered every type of hell conceived }) 
fiendish mankind and yet continued 
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forward to complete victory. Yet 
we experienced a natural outlet for 
nt-up emotions, we were criticized 
nounced by the public, the same 
who came no closer to a war than 
sreel in their neighborhood theater. 
say thanks to Webster for writing 
: great article, and thanks to the 
anav for publishing it. 
\nother fine article published was 
tain John F. Loosbrock’s “So You 
e An Officer.” 


er about officers seems ridiculous to 


But all this fuss and 


| was an enlisted man for two years 

in ofhcer for one year and never ran 

iny of this ofhcer enlisted man trou 

In fact, now that I’m a civilian once 
re, | hear more about the caste system 
d experience its results far more than I 
er did while in the Infantry. 

Guy HaMLIn. 


ishton, New York. 
1 1 1 
fo the Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


[he most bitter critic of the American 
Doughboy could do little more to debase 
the credit due him than is done by your 
September article “In Defense of Dog 
vies.” The author offers an answer to 
charges that the American soldier was “a 
drunkard, a looter and a promoter of 
bad relations with foreign countries,” and 
that he “ignored the spiritual and cultural 
side of life,” but his answer, if accepted, 
would confirm and aggravate’ every 
charge. 

lhe typical soldier on leave is described 
as if he were a criminal on leave from a 
death cell. He is without hope, expecting 
to die for no purpose, and admitting no 
duty to God, country, society, family or 
self. He is simply cannon fodder, an ani 
mal, a “doggy.” 

He didn't like London. Red Cross cots 
were too expensive there (fifty cents), so 
he was forced to entertain himself eco 
nomically by procuring “a bottle of 
Scotch, a hotel room and a Piccadilly 
Commando.” 

When he got to Europe he much pre 
ferred Germany to France. One com 
plaint is that in France he was prevented 
by his duties and the political circum 
stances from the unlimited pillage he 
later enjoyed in Germany. His other 
complaint is social. In Germany he found 
1 whole nation willing to prostitute itself 
for the good will of the conquerors. He 
marvelled at “the acquiescence of the ci 
vilians”; “it seemed we were living in a 
land of servants.” In Germany “the girls 
invited us| to their beds.” But in dirty 
old France “he met whores with abomi 
nable sexual habits”; in France he couldn't 
get as high a class for his chocolate bars 
and cigarettes. He rated nations by their 
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prostitutes but objected when foreigners 
judged the United States by the conduct 
of its troops. 

The soldier's excuse for all this is the 
familiar “I been through hell, Bud!” This 
argument does not apply to his (the 
10st) Division alone; there were twenty 
four other divisions which suffered higher 
total casualties in the course of the wat 
Cin proportion to their authorized 
strength 

I will concede that some heroes were 
also bums, but certainly many bums were 
never heroes. The article may accurately 
portray a certain type; it is slanderous as 
a generalization. The American infantry 
soldier can be well defended, but this a1 
ticle was a simple plea of guilty, and be 
longed not in the INFANTRY JouRNAI 
but in True Confessions. 


Caprain J. B. Lawrenct 
Santa Barbara, California. 


y A y 


The Old-time Army Band 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


For a long time now I have been read 
ing JourNAL articles about the wartime 
army and all its faults, low morale and all 
that stuff. It seems to me that everyone 
has missed a bet. No one has mentioned 
the old-time Army band. 

Does anyone know a better way to 
boost morale than a good old regimental 
band? I have seen many a weary infan 
tryman straighten up and step out smart 
ly, when the band met the troops at the 
end of a long march or at the end of a 
field exercise. And even after a long 
stretch of front-line duty, one of the most 
welcome diversions was a concert by the 
band when that was possible. 


National 


Guardsmen with service since 1915, and 


I'm one of the old-time 
now | am in the Inactive Reserve, so |] 
feel qualified to speak my piece. I saw 
service in both wars and I say let’s have 
the regimental bands back again. 


CapTaiIn KENNETH | 


USVA I lospital, 


Butler, Pa. 


B 
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A y 7 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


I hope that you will pardon the temer 
ity of an ex-Ordnanceman butting into 
the pages of your JournaL. But being a 
subscriber and having spent a good deal 
of time, when I was a weapons mechanic 
in a VII Corps ordnance outfit, on de 
tached service with rifle companies, | 
would like to express a little disagree 
ment with Mr. D. K. Webster 

I refer to his contention that a metal 
chain affair should replace the old pull 


through ramrod. I first encountered the 


German pull-through chain when | was 
on DS with the 9th Division just after 
they arrived in England from Sicily. A 
lot of the men had them and | can't 
remember how many rifles came to us 
with the chains broken off well down in 
the barrel. It was a tough job to clear the 
barrel, and although a better job of clean 
ing was done with the chain | believe that 
it still is too unreliable for a man some 


distance away from ordnance facilities 

What I have dreamed up is a collapsi 
ble or telescoping ramrod to fit into an 
elongation of the hole provided in the 
butt of the M1 for the rifle tool 

BENJAMIN SCHNIDER 
Dorchester 24 Mass 
1 . 7 

Rifle Company Headquarters 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Too many of your discussions in recent 
issues have been on too broad 1 basis, VIN 
Since the magazine 


I think it de 


ot disc us 


ing “the big picture 
is devoted to the Infantry 
sirable for you to run a series 
sions of the training, function, mission 
and activities in the recent war, of the 
various types of jobs in the infantry units 
Since the rifle companies do most of the 
work in the infantry, a good review of 
what was supposed to happen in those 
companies and what did happen would 


be of 


Having been a 


interest to most of your readers 
communications ser 
geant in a rifle company in the ETO, | 
have my own bit to 


work My 


quite often during the time we were in 


sav on that type of 


division was shifted around 


action and | had an opportunity to com 


pare notes with other men mn the sam«e 
position as mine. It seems the re were as 
many wavs of handline the job as there 
were rifle companies in the war The 


field manuals don’t have to say too much 
about ct mpany headquart TS in ! rifle 
company. It usually worked out that in 
action the cooks and armore and upply 
sergeant made up a sort of rear echelon 
and stayed way back. The rest of the 
men in company headquarters wer 
spread out all over the place with admin 
istrative responsibility usually on the head 
of the communications sergeant 

\ conscientious rifle company com 
mander usually moved around quite a bit 
keeping in touch with everything by ey 


as well as by radio | he re were any num 


ber of basics in company headquarte: 
from time to time. They carried radio 
batteries were a spare bazooka team 


operated the -536s, did the telephon 
work when we could scrounge some El 
8As or German phones, and sometim« 
did the map work. The way my com 
pany worked it, one basic Was ass igned to 


keep the maps up to date and k pt track 
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of where the unit was. 


[he artillery for 
ward observer and his radio team also 
were along. It thus came about that a 
good ten or fifteen men were wandering 
around between the rifle platoon posi 
tions in an attack. The communications 
sergeant kept an eye on these men, once 
in a while operated a -536 and made sure 
that everyone was in contact with every 
one else. 

Whenever the unit stopped for the 
night, the first sergeant settled down to 
his paper work (we received a tremen 
dous amount of useless information at the 
weirdest times) and the company head 
que arters men made up pe rimeter sec urity 
for the company CP. It was all pretty 
haphazard. Later on when we had excess 
NCOs things shaped up a bit better be 
cause one of the extra NCOs took care of 
the odds and ends of men. 

You may wonder how we had so many 
men in the company headquarters ‘we 
never knew whether to call it a section or 
squad or platoon). But when it came 
down to business they were needed from 
time to time. When the rifle platoons 
had too many casualties, some of the 
basics went into the platoons but they 
were usually brought back as soon as re 
placements came in. They had been 
trained in doing the odds and ends of 
communication work. 

It seems to me that a proper definition 
of the activities of the company head 
quarters and its members would make for 
better utilization of its eighteen or twenty 
men, and would make for a smoother 
working rifle company. Admittedly the 
company headquarters is not in as dan 
gerous position as the members of the rifle 
platoons, but often these men act as rifle 
men too 

Samuet |. Hyman. 


Ithac i, New York 


> The editors of the Journa have often 

remarked how hard is to get such 
interesting and practical comment on 
small-unit headquarters as that con 
tained in the above letter. 

In not liking the broader “big pic 
ture” articles we have been carrying, 
the writer is in a rather small minority, 
for most of our mail approves our gen 
eral contents. Actually, what we like 
to do is print good stuff on all levels 
from the squad to the atomic armies 
of the future. But we will always wel- 
come concise useful discussion of any 
kind 

It is true that this is an Infantry 
magazine. But for many years the edi- 
tors have held that the good Infantry- 
man must have broad interests what- 
ever his rank—that the sergeant and 
the second lieutenant as well as the 
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colonel and the general have to be 
alert to all sides of warfare. We now 
think that the scientific developments 
of the past few years have made it 
utterly imperative for an Army man 
to gain breadth of vision, and in all 
disections. 

It is also a fact, which the editors 
must consider, that the JourNnat has a 
considerable readership in other 
branches than the Infantry. In a recent 
membership-subscription effort to ofh- 
cers of all branches, 35 per cent of those 
who wanted to receive the JourRNAL 
regularly were Infantrymen and 65 per 
cent were members of other branches— 
all the other branches of the Army. We 
were proud to find, among others, that 
145 Air Corps officers and 23 members 
of the Pharmacist Corps were desirous 
of receiving the magazine every month. 

This does not mean that we contem 
plate a radical change in the Journat. 
It simply goes to show that the present 
editorial policy is found to be satisfac 
tory not only by most Infantrymen but 
by alert readers in all other parts of the 
Army. Perhaps many of those in other 
branches feel that they can look to the 
Infantry for ideas, particularly on lead- 
ership and thought on future warfare. 


5 A 7 5 A 
Articles on Future Warfare 


lo the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 

I must extend a compliment on the 
excellent articles dealing with future or- 
ganization and training of the armed 
forces in your recent issues. With so 
much talk and thought going on concern- 
ing reorganization, future weapons and 
methods ‘a combat, and training a peace- 
time army and né wy that must be ready 
to fight at a moment's notice, such articles 
are the most important you could present. 

I would like to see more articles specu- 
lating on the methods and tactics of 
future war based on newly developed and 
potential weapons. Such articles would 
serve the extremely important purpose of 
arousing the imagination. Proper intel- 
ligence work and extensive and intensive 
research would guarantee our weapons 
and methods to be the equal of those of 
any Pearl Harbor-type aggressor. 

Our military big-wigs could have used 
a little imagination in the 1930s to see 
what an important role the airplane and 
tank would play in World War Il. If 
we had had Germany on our border in- 
stead of Canada, we would have fared 
little better than France or Poland. 

May I suggest also that you try to pub- 
lish articles on the armed forces of for- 
eign countries such as Russia, Argentina, 
Britain and France. 

Thank you for the reliable source of 


progressive military thought Pe 
been able to find. | 
- lk 


Chicago 37, Illinois. 

 f 7 5 A 
Enlisted Reserve Corps 
To the Editors of InFantry Jor 

Inasmuch as the Organized 
have received recognition as 
component of the Army of the ited 
States and an important section Na 
tional Defense, it seems to me | the 
War Department is missing a bh not 
recruiting veterans for the Enli R 
serve Corps with the same vig in 
pursued in the procurement of !\eoular 
Army volunteers. 

The United States has a great im 
ber of experienced military tecl ns 
and semiprofessional combat-wise soldiers 
in civil life than in any other pe of 
American history. 

The low percentage of enlistments in 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps was du 
the situation and the manner in which 
recruiting information was delivered 
enlisted men. I refer to the situation at 
separation centers where bored lieuten 
ants and sergeants did not try very hard 
to recruit the equally bored dischargees 
thinking only of returning to civilian life 
and certainly not in a receptive mood to 
enlist in any military organization. 

With the present saber-rattling and 
tough talk present in world affairs today, 
the Organized Reserves if composed of 
veteran soldiers could be an instrument 
of peace as well as an important part of 
National Defense. No country will « 
rattle the saber at a country that has 
Regular Army of a million men backed 
up by a well trained, well equipped 
veteran Organized Reserve Corps. 

The time to procure men for the | 
listed Reserve Corps is now. Now, whik 
the veteran soldiers still retain the know 
how. Now, while the world situation 

makes the chance for promotion attra 


tive. Now, while your veterans are young 

Since reserve divisions and_ special 
units are to be localized, the esprit dé 
corps of these reserve units can equa il if 
not surpass that of old National Guard 
and Regular Army divisions. 

Francis L. Kivey 
Hyde Park 36, Mass. 
7 A v 

“We Won the War” 


To the Editors of INFaAnrry Journa! 


For many months now I have been 
reading lifelike accounts of outfits that 
won the war singlehanded. In your m ca 
zine and in many others the lurid 
chill my blood. It is good to read of men 


cast in heroic mold, men with the bark 
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t please, let’s try to get such authors 
» claiming that their outfit stopped 
ttack which would have over- 
ned the weakened defenders of this 
that bloody beachhead. Let’s have 
ore accounts in yours and other 
ines of companies that stopped 
the advance of divisions. 

article wasn’t in your magazine. 
be more realistic. 

division histories, each division, by 
cation, won the battle, played the 
sive role, was the first to attack, the 
to withdraw. It is good to have such 
t de corps, such pride, such gallan- 
but it is not good to make such 


elev en 


eping claims to glory, either directly 
by implication. 
\ly regiment, my division, of which | 
and still am a member—all through 
the war and now in peacetime has a rec 
rd second to none, and I include the Ist 
ind 3d Infantry Divisions, and the 2d 
\rmored Division. Nevertheless, it is not 
my contention that my regiment, my di 
vision, was the decisive factor in any of 
the many terrific scraps we picked with 
the Krautheads. We had the support of 
many units, rear echelon, and adjacent, 
ind without them we, though skilled and 
determined in battle, would have en 
countered grave difficulties in surviving. 
Why brag that my regiment (504th 
Parachute Infantry Regiment) spent 
sixty-three hellish days on Anzio, gaining 
much glory, for without the expert sup 
port and cooperation of numerous artil 
lery battalions, bastard tank battalions, 
nameless port engineers, and other units, 
we would have gained defeat instead of 
acquiring the name “Little Devils in 
Bagev Pants.” 
S/Ser. Ross S. Carrer. 
Co. E, 505th Parachute Infantry, 
APO 731, c/o Postmaster, 
Seattle, Washington 


oa 4 7 
Classification and Assignment 
To the Editors of InFanrry JourNnat: 


Now that you have about completed 
the publication of General Cooke’s ar 
ticles on psychoneurotics, perhaps you 
will still publish an article now and then 
on personnel problems and their proposed 
solutions from topside down. From top 
side because—forgive the Private Pete 
Baby Ray approach—because there isn’t 
much chance of a satisfactory solution in 
the lower echelons if they have been 
robbed of satisfactory personnel by higher 
echelons of the same force—or if War De 
partment policy has allowed one group to 
run off with the best personnel to the 
detriment of another group. 

I was reminded of this several weeks 
ago when the wife of a university faculty 
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member whom I have known tor more 
than twenty years asked me why an in 
fantry private should know how to read 
and write. I thought the woman was 
joking and replied, “So he can get to be 
an infantry corporal, of course.” But it 
developed she was in deadly earnest. | 
was again reminded of it while | was read 
ing in your October lead article about 
competition in another field, munitions 

Certain officers in the office of G1, 
Great General Staff, and I used to toy 
with the idea of shipping all troops from 
reception centers to basic training centers, 
preferably in the same area, where they 
might be sorted and allocated to the sev 
eral parts of the Army by the GGS or by 
Che Adjutant General, his representative. 
Until their final assignment we believed 
that all personnel should belong to the 
Army-at-Large or, under a merger, per 
haps to the Armed-Forces-at-Large. Such 
a system, we agreed, would avoid many 
of the evils of the system used during the 
war, which in fact had so many evils as 
to require considerable space just to list 
The system we 
outlined seemed not to be the kind that 
would give rise to an entire new set of 
bugs all its own. 

Although only a humble worker in the 
personnel vineyard, I spent enough tim« 


the more obvious ones. 


around induction stations to realize that 
it might not be in the public interest to 
allow the Navy to stamp a man’s papers 
suitable for the Navy and to take only 
those persons so stamped. Or for the 
AAF to be allowed to keep sharp young 
liaison officers at reception centers breath 
ing down the assignment officer's neck 
while he made up shipments. 

What conclusions, if any, General 
Cooke is going to reach in his series of 
articles I have no idea, but it could be 
that observation during basic training—if 
the gents running the training could be 
indoctrinated 
spotting a 


correctly might result in 


good many _psychoneurotic 
cases which had been overlooked at pre 
vious processing establishments. 

Troops belonging to the Army-at-Large 
might be sorted in a variety of ways, both 
on the basis of various tests and on the 
basis of the physical profile serial that 
often reflects, if carefully done, character 
istics not entirely physical. All this is 
predicated on a high command that would 
avoid being panicked by the Congress or 
anyone else into ordering large shipments 
out of basic training until the men were 
ready for shipment. We don’t grab ma 
tériel off the assembly line half completed 
and send it off, nor do we grab biscuits 
out of the oven when they are half baked 
It is necessary to add that, for assignment 
purposes, all conclusions concerning an 
individual would have to be reduced to 


an easily read code placed on a qualihica 
tion or assignment card 

My ideas on the subject are at best 
nebulous, but if you think there is a story 
in it you might send a writer over to con 
tact a G-ler or so to see if they are work 
ing on any plan to avoid the mad scram 
ble for personnel that went on during the 
last fracas and to see whether they intend, 
in the event they are, to try their plan out 


n leisurely fashion during a time of com 


All kinds of people should 


be interested, including the 


parative peace 
indoctrina 
tion bureau. Perhaps in those weeks of 
general basic they could settle once and 
for all whether we were fighting to save 
Oul skins or tor a piece ol hot blueberry 
pie. I spent six years at the business 
during the 


fourth year, worked tol the indo trination 


went through basic training 


people for a month, and finally had to 
fioure the thing out for myself 

\rmy 
Ground Forces generally and of particu 
| \t a large AGI 


lar interest to Infantry 
school in 1942, I was apparently the first 


The subject is of interest to 


person to hit the place who took time out 
to explain to all comers what the funny 
symbols meant and to prove, at least to 
some people's satisfaction, that a score of 
120 established a soldier as literate, what 
ever other shortcomings he might have 
that barred him as a platoon leader. In 
the same vein my superior in matters in 
structional used to roar at me periodically 
‘Your damned classification system has 
wrecked the Infantry!” 

He used to qualify this statement, per 
haps to save my feelings or perhaps to 
that, Doughboy, he 
could see the forest as well as the trees 
But he needn't have. His original state 
ment that Classification and 


show although a 


\ssignment 
had at that time wrecked the Infantry was 
\\ hat we both re 


frained from saying was that the existence 


reasonably accurate 


of a classification and assignment system 
had made it possible for individuals in 
high places to ruin the Infantry—the AAF 
from greed and what was probably a sin 
cere belief in victory through air power 
the AGF from apparent indifference to 
what was happening at first, followed by 
inability to stop the swindle when they 
iwoke to the dangerous consequences of 
a policy which had appeared to them at 
first to be innocuous 

We ke pt robbing Peter to pay Paul un 
til we finally won, but, to borrow an ex 
pression from General Cooke, it was a 
\rmy. | am glad 


that certain selected ofhicers are being sent 


hell of a way to run an 


off to take courses in personnel manage 
ment, but I don’t think anyone needs to 
wait until they return to work out some 
thing considerably better 

LieUTENANT Coroner, ORC 
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Geiger-man 
‘ \SBESTOS this is COYOTE. 
tor lugs 180, 185, 
Over.” 
“CoyvoTt 


Need one Geiger-man each 
and 192 going into target area at 0800. 


Out.” 

These were typical of many exchanges between the 
Radiological Satety Ship, USS Haven, and Admiral 
Blandy’s command ship, USS Mt. McKinley in the week 
following the two atomic bomb explosions at Bikini in 
Operation © rossroads. 

The “¢ 
but you can bet he’s here to stay. 
logical Safety Monitor trom the instrument he carries to 
measure radiation—the Geiger-Miller Counter. 
for a new MOS and rank for him in all T 
zation 

\t Bikini, the Radiological Safety (RadSate ) 
of Joint Task Force One, had on the average four hun 
dred persons, seven-eighths of whom were Army or Navy 


this is Aspestos. Roger. 


is a newcomer to the military scene, 
His full title is Radio 


ciger-man 


Look soon 
ables of Organi- 


Section 


officers or officer status civilians. This officer group fur 
nished about ninety-eight per cent of the monitors for the 
operation. | he mission of RadSafe Section was to protect 
all persons against ill effects of radiation from the atomic 
bomb. 

RadSate Section has set the first precedent for organiza 
tion of similar sections in other units to meet the threat 
unit, from a field 


army to a squad, may have its Radiological Safety Section, 


of atomic war. In tuture wars every 


otheer, or noncom. 

What will be the radiological problems confronting 
units in an atomic war? How will their RadSafe person 
nel be equipped? How will they function? 

Ihe first test at Bikini showed that from an aerial burst 
an area about six thousand yards in diameter was danger- 
ously contaminated with radioactive products. The ships 
in this area became more active, or stayed active longer, 
than did the water around them. Thus some spots were 
“hotter” radiologically than others. A_ similar situation 
might be presumed to exist after an above-ground burst, 
with certain areas or installations remaining more radio- 
active than others. 

Science has already developed instruments for field use 
that enable us to locate and evaluate radioactivity of the 
proportions created by the atomic bomb. The most popular 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Wit ae 


; 


of these among monitors at Bikini were the X263 ( 
Miller Counter, and the number 247 Ionmeter, bot} 
meters; the pocket Dosimeter and the film badg 
“dose” meters. 

The first two instruments measure the rate at 
radiation is being received without regard to total qu 
received over a given period of time. The others do no 
indicate rate but cumulative dose. The pocket Dosi: 
is the size of a large aluminum fountain pen and is 
clipped to the shirt pocket. It is six inches long, one-halt 
inch in diameter and is read by looking through one en 
the scale in the other end. The film badge, as its nat 
implies, is a small rectangle of film about one inch by on 
and one-half inches enclosed in a waterproof cover of foi 
or heavy paper. It may be worn conveniently in any pocket 
or pinned to the clothing like a badge. The film is sensitiv: 
to radiation and when developed iediiretes the total amount 
of different types of radiaton received by the wearer. Th 
badge is usually worn for a day then turned in for yi lo °”p 
ment and interpretation, and a new one is issued. If a man 
is overexposed he must be removed from radiation | 
period before being exposed again. 

In order to visualize better the use of this equipment 
let us consider a hypothetical situ: $088 Suppose an atom 
bomb (either our own or enemy) has been dropped in a1 
area through which our ground troops must advance. Lets 
join the commander of a leading company and see wha! 
transpires. This company is to take up the approach marc! 
in column of platoons. Here might be the company com 
mander’s radiological safety plan: 

Rifle Platoons: 

All personnel to have film badges. 

Each platoon leader to have one, and each SC 
leader, two Dosimeters 

Each platoon and squad leader to have a Geiger-n 
with one X263 Counter. 

Weapons Platoon: 

Fifty per cent of personnel of individual gun crew 
have film badges. 

Platoon leader to have two pocket Dosimeters. 
Two Geiger-men attached, one with an X263 Cor 
and one with a 247 Ionmeter. 

Headquarters: 

Fifty per cent of personnel to have film badges. 
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Company commander and executive officer each to 
Lave one Dosimeter. 

One Geiger-man attached with one X263 Counter 
and one 247 lonmeter. 


Let's follow this company. The squad Geiger-men are 


e with their scouts. This is especk illy important in the 
iding platoon. The squé ad leaders give one Dosimeter to 

leader of the “Charlie” team. The platoon Geiger-men 
re with or near their platoon leaders. The company Geiger 
an is near his company commander. 

\s the bombed area is approached, the Geiger-men of 

e leading platoon begin to get readings; as the intensity 
ati the dangerous daily toler: ince ).10 roe ntge ns 
r above), the squé ad monitor directs his squi a to change 

urse or halt until he can go forward, make a radia 

vical reconnaissance and lead the squad along a safe path 
through the area. Thus routes of advance in an atomic 
var will depend on sate radiological areas as well as on 
cover and concealment. 

If fired upon while encountering radioactivity and 
maneuver is planned, the Geiger-man precedes the ma 
neuver elements to indicate a safe route of advance. 

All the while, of course, other tactical measures must be 
bserved. So the art and science of war is further compli 
cated, even for the smallest unit, by the new and invisible 
bullets of radiation. 

The use of Geiger-men in training should start immedi 
ately. Out of wacky practical experie nce a complete doctrine 
for their use can be developed. This outline of possible 
techniques is only the bare beginning of such a doctrine. 

The Navy began experiments in decontamination of 
ships at Bikini and is continuing this study. Scientists are 
at work on broader phases of decoutanains ition. We of the 
\rmy should start developing new defenses against radia 
tion effects on the ground, and revision of tactical precepts. 
Just how much our military thinking will be influenced by 
this new and terrible weapon is still in the realm of con 
jecture. It opens a w hole new world of possibilities. What 
ever they may be one thing is sure: The Buck Rogers 
death-ray is here to stay, and the sooner Johnny Doughboy 
learns to protect himself against it the better. 


Bryan C. ARNOLD, 
Major, Infantry. 
4 4 4 


Justice for the Living—and the Dead 


| have read a lot recently about military justice, and in 
particular about cleme ncy for the thousands of men sen 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment for war crimes. The 
fact that such clemency is being extended is even sid to 
indicate that justice was not had in the first place, else the 
reduction i in sentences would not be necessary. 

In the combat units the great majority of the long sen- 
tences imposed by courts martial were for deliberate and 
positive refusal to fight or for desertion under fire. The 
percentage of men guilty of this crime is small compared 
to the number of men engaged in combat, but even so it 
runs into the thousands. There are those who proclaim 
that all our soldiers were heroes, but they are either un 
acquainted with the facts of life, or deliberately engaged 
in twisting the truth for some purpose of their own. It 
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certainly does not detract from the credit due the large 
majority ot those who served to point out that there were 
many cowards who deserted their comrades and their coun 
try s cause to save their own skins 

Lhe reduction ol the sentences imposed it » such cases 
is not necessary. \s a matter of tact such re ice repre 
sent a sad miscarriage of justice. ‘Thousands of dead voices 
cry out against such a travesty—but the voices of the dead 
make no sound. On the other hand the cry ol the cowards 
who still have a whole skin and clamor for liberty is shrill 
and insistent. 

Who am I that | should raise this point? 1 am one who 
has fought through two wars in grades from private to 
colonel and who has commanded units trom a platoon to 
a combat team in action. | have known many men who 
died doing their duty, not because they liked it, but because 
thev were told that the Nation required it of its sons in 
order that the Nation might survive. | have also seen men 
who deserted under hire. These men were also told that 
the nation required them to fight. [hey heard it fre 
quently in the reading of the Articles of War. 


told by squad leaders, platoon leaders, company command 


| hey were 


ers, battalion commanders, chaplains, medical ofhcers, and 
others in every imaginable way, that they must do their 
duty. They were given medical treatment, including rest 
and drugs; they were given renewed op portunities, and 
only after repes ated, flat and final refusals to do their part 
were they tried and sentenced. Betore trial each was tested 
by a psychiatrist and only after all possibility of any mental 
deficiency which might be an excuse for such conduct 
had been ruled out were they brought before a courts 
martial. Upon conviction they usually received long sen 
tences—fifteen or twenty vears or even more. If there is 
any significance to the word justice, they deserved every 
day of it. 

have served higher headquarters and have ex 
amined hundreds of these cases. After conviction by the 
courts-martial the cases which were In writing were re 
viewed by the Staff Judge Advocate, 
in both civil and military law, and finally had to be re 


viewed again by the Judge Advocate General's office. “The 


a lawver well schooled 


chance of conviction of any but the flagrantly guilty was 
so slim that it can be disregarded. 


Why did these men desert under fire? There are various 
reasons. Why do men rob instead of working for a living: 
Why do men kill their neighbors when something offends 
them? I do not know. I do know however that when you 
take two normal men (and all constitutionally psychopathic 
cases were treated as patie nts and not held responsible and 
tell them that they must fight or suffer certain definite 
consequences, and one chooses to fight and dies and one 
refuses to fight and lives, that justice is not being had if 
the consequences of his crime are not visited on the one 


who lives. 

“Joe Doakes IS dead, it don't mean anvthing to him, but 
Slim Slick is alive, he wants to get out and enjoy himself. 
His family wants to hold up its head again and say: ‘See 
there, our boy Was a hero too, but somebody got if in tor 
him and framed him!” Yes, but how about old Joe; he 
liked to live and enjoy himself as much as Slim—but he 
stayed in there and fought in the mud and cold or heat and 
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rain until he got killed. Maybe he did it for an ideal, maybe 
because he was told definitely, officially and finally once 
every month of his service that the Articles of War pro 
vided severe punishment for those who would not fight. 
Maybe he believed that and believed that the army and 
the government would live up to its implied promise and 
see that those who didn’t do as he was made to do, received 
at least a slight punishment (slight compared to what 
happened to him) of twenty-five years or so in confine- 
ment at hard labor. Maybe it doesn’t mean anything to 
Joe now that he's dead, but it ought to mean something to 
us who read the Articles of War to him. 

\tter World War I we treated our cowards too leniently. 
As a lieutenant I sat on a special court which was convened 
in Germany after the Armistice for the trial of such cases. 
The instructions that they be referred to a court which was 
limited to a six months’ sentence, presumably came from 
Washington. At any rate for having deserted under fire 
once we gave a two months’ sentence, for two desertions 
four months and for three or more desertions six months. I 
believe that this and the policy of clemency for those given 
longer sentences during hostilities led to a large number 
of our desertions during this war. 

On many occasions chaplains have told me that almost 
invariably men who were refusing to fight had said to 
them, “All they'll do to me is put me in confinement where 
I won't get killed, then after the war they'll turn me loose 
after a few months. I'd be a sucker to risk my neck up 
there.” 

Suppose we have another war. Does anyone think our 
guardhouse lawyers will be any dumber next time than they 
were this time? The next war may be longer and harder 
and if so, such a policy of leniency may be the cause of our 
losing it. 

There are many who because of family ties, business, 
or other reasons are exerting continual pressure for the 
release of war criminals. Where are those who speak for 
the war dead? Have the dead no advocates? 

Coronet WitiiaM T. Frrrts, Jr. 
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Why Don't We Murder the Bugler? 

Like many a deserving project, “murdering the bugler” 
receives plenty of attention in song and prose, but little 
action where it counts. As a company commander for a 
considerable part of this war I had intimate daily associa- 
tion with an obsolete piece of military bric-a-brac labeled 
in the T /O&E as: 

Private 


SSN Company 
Bugler 


803 ] 


| have two essential objections to this item in the T /O. 
First, the bugler is a military anachronism, with no real 
function in a modern army. He is a product of the 
massed formations of infantry and cavalry of centuries 
past, and was used for their control in battle as we use 
radio and telephone. In today’s battles his “trumpet, with 
slide to F, plastic,” is just another forgotten bit of taxpayers’ 
property that our overloaded GI quickly abandons. The 
bugler himself is either used as a runner at company head- 
quarters or sent as a reinforcement to a line platoon. In 
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garrison the bugler is of even less value to the orga! 
He is one of those characters who dwells in a n 


Ins 
land between company and battalion control. All ; a 
buglers are appropriated by the sergeant major for. .y »; 
the guardhouse where they spend most of the day ©) :)ei; 
rear ends, and a few minutes blowing calls. Ac pany 
rarely gets any use from its bugler because he is aly. . jy 
coming off, or going on, his tour of tooting, Wh > th 
company commander becomes righteously indignan: | \oy, 
it and puts the bugler to work the bugler cries on ¢). se; 
geant major’s shoulder, the sergeant major on the djy 
tant’s, and the adjutant on the exec’s, who promptly puts 
the errant company commander back in line. On ))\,ny 
posts the guardhouse is so distant from the battalion re 
that no one, except the guard and the prisoners, can ¢hy‘l! 
to the bugler’s stirring calls. Moreover, punctuality and 
individual responsibility being very much military virtues, 
soldiers should be trained to get places on time, on their 
own initiative, without the necessity of constant tootinys of 
“first call, recall, assembly, first sergeants’ call,” and many 


others. 


My second fundamental objection to bugling lies in the 
deleterious effect it has on the individual bugler. Bugling 
attracts a man who is looking for a soft touch, exactly the 
sort of man who needs attention from a good platoon ser 
geant if he is to pull his weight in the Army. A good 
man does not want to bugle. I’ve had more than one prom 
ising young soldier, whom I intended to utilize as a bugler 
because of some musical experience in his Form 20, beg 
me to leave him in a line platoon. Assuming, therefore, 
that the majority of buglers are inherently weak sisters in 
a unit, there are many other forces at work tending to make 
them stray from the straight and narrow path. First, be 
cause of their nebulous position between company and 
battalion, they are, practically speaking, under no effective 
control. Second, they are constantly hanging around the 
guardhouse, which is not a place to make good soldiers. 
They inevitably associate with the prisoners, which is 
hardly wholesome, and sooner or later usually wind up in 
the guardhouse themselves. In my battalion I know that, 
at one time or another, every company had at least one 
bugler serve time in the guardhouse, and most companies 
had more than one. 


The bugler himself is generally unhappy when bugling 
and pat unhappy when you assign him another duty 
Typical of this attitude were these incidents in the career 
of one of my buglers. One afternoon shortly before he 
was scheduled to go on guard he came into the orderly room 
and informed me that blowing the bugle hurt his stomach 
I felt sure that he was faking but sent him, nevertheless, 
with a note to the battalion surgeon for an examination. 
The medics found nothing wrong so I put him on duty per 
schedule. At retreat he tried to show me how bad his 
stomach felt by blowing such an atrocious call that the 
whole battalion broke into open laughter. When the first 
sergeant suggested that he practice evenings for a while his 
bugling immediately reverted to normal. Some months 
later I assigned him to the pioneer platoon intending to ge" 
some work out of him on the business end of a shove! 
Upon hearing this he dashed to the first sergeant and 
claiming to be terrified of the explosives that they handled, 
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that it would be impossible tor him to serve in the 

r platoon. I mention these incidents not because 

are exceptional but because they show what bugling 
do to a soldier. 

bugling is necessary in garrison it could be done far 

r by records played over the amplifiers that are in 

ed in most chape : The bugler himself could then be 

ninated from the T/O with consequent saving in man 


\¢ a + + 
CAPTAIN SETH Brices. 


The Ritchie Solution 


In two recent issues of The INFanrry Journat (April 
.d June 1946) under the titles “Look at G-2” and “Intel 
sence Teams,” Major Oak Leaf and William J. Gladstone 
scuss the merits and drawbacks respectively of each side 
{ the controversial G-2 vs Camp Ritchie issue. 
Based on combat intelligence experience in the Battle of 
ie Bulge, the Rhineland, and Central Europe, plus other 
field intelligence service in the Pacific Theater of Opera 
tions, | can see good and bad points on both sides but the 
truth is the main fault lies elsewhere. 
[he situation might be generalized as follows 
The bulk of our combat G-2s and S-2s were c: apable and 
efficient. Many of them were fully aware of the purpose, 
value, capabilities, and shortcomings of their 
teams and used them accordingly. 


attached 


Other G-2s and S-2s were apparently assiened to the 
2” sections because they had rank and couldn't be fitted 
in successfully elsewhere. 
used their attached teams. 


These officers chronically mis 
They hadn’t the slightest idea 
of the purpose or potentialities of highly trained specialists 
and used them as messenger boys, cle rk typists, or replace 
ments for the I&R Platoon. 

The majority of the intelligence team officers and 
men were competent, hard-working, intelligence experts, 
responsible for perhaps fifty per cent of the indispensable 
“enemy situation” data, without which no G2 section can 
oper ite successfully. 

Some “duds,” 


admittedly, managed to squirm their way 
through ( 


Camp Ritchie. You find them in every outfit. 
I hey were an insignificant minority and they didn’t rate 
with the other Ritchie men any more than they did with 
the line outfits. 

Combat intelligence is too important a function and 
properly requires too intensive training to be arbitrarily 
delegated to unqualified personnel, with “¥ resultant lack 
of coordination and misuse and waste of highly trained 
specialists. 

An Army Intelligence branch should be set up and all 
(,-2s, S-2s, their section personnel, and all attached teams 
should be permanently assigned to that branch, trained 
in its training centers and entrasted with all army intelli 
gence activities. The training should include a uniform 
knowledge of general intelligence duties and a briefing of 
all personnel in the functions of all of the specialist teams. 

Chis was the driving force and spirit at Camp Ritchie, 
and my own observations in the field lead me to believe 
that the Ritchie solution is a good one. 

Capratn Bruce Conpe. 
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The Devil and the Occupation 


Two hundred Gls swarmed in the middle of the Salz 
burg railroad station. Around them were stacked duflle 
bags, foot lockers, and val-packs. The men represented a 
cross section of the American Army of Occupation. They 
were infantrymen, military police, engineers, cavalrymen, 
and artillerymen, waiting for a troop train which would 
take them to the 17th Reinforcement Depot at Rosenheim, 
Germany, the first step on their way home 

If a certain Army chaplain and some newspaper cor 
respondents protesting the wickedness of the Army of Oc 
cupation had observed these troops, they We uld have had 
difficulty developing a case. Although the men were no 
longer under the jurisdiction of their former units, nor as 
vet under the command of the Reinforcement De pot, they 
were well groomed and well disciplined Not one Was 
selling Army equipment in the bustling throng of Aus 
trians boarding and leaving trains, nor were any of them 
making any passes at women. [here was nothing extraor 
dinary about all this; it is and has been a common and 
usual sight in Germany. Still such a scene cannot be the 
basis for general conclusions any more than it is fair to 
take the word of a former Army chaplain or of some cor 
respondents, who seem to feel the \merican soldier Is an 
international disgrace and that his chief program consists 


of (1 liquor, 2 


sleeping with women, and (3) black 
market operations, the order varying slightly with the in 
dividual. As an infantryman who saw something of Eng 
land, France, Germany, and Austria during the war and 
afterward, I am convinced that the Army of Occupation 
has been done an injustice by thes observe rs ar spit the 
admitted and inevitable relaxation from military dis« ipline 
resulting from the termination of the war 

There are men in the \rmy who like liquor, who enjoy 
women’s company, and who are unscrupulous enough to 
take advantage of the opportunity thrust upon them to col 
lect some dishonest dollars. Such was also the case during 
the combat Stages of the war, but just then the cl iplains 
and newspapermen were too busy with other matters to 
become aroused. The critics also overlook the fact that the 
faults of character attributed to the soldiers of oc« upation 
were just as rampant in dozens of Army camp before the 
same men were shipped overseas, and that in general these 
soldiers possessed a set of very similar habits when they 
were civilians, although then they were not handicapped 
by the conspicuousness of a uniform. 

Granting that maintenance ol discipline is Important 
and that it is a subject which must be given constant at 
tention by every commander, it is nevertheless a fact that 
people must re-focus their ideas concerning the American 
forces in Europe. Instead of overemphasizing certain weak 
nesses, the American public might just as well remember, 
too, the Yanks are still good to children and give them 
candy with nothing more than a happy smile as a reward; 
that many of them are still good-will ambassadors; that 
attendance at religious services in many places is higher 
than it ever was in the States; and, lastly, that the eagerness 
of the average GI to come home is a pretty good indication 
that he is not going to become too involved to prevent that 
home-coming. 


Jouns H. Harrincron, Captain, Infantry Reserve. 
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As he says MAJOR ROBERT F. COCKLIN (page 15) had a unique opportunity 
to observe the Negro soldier during the three and one-half years he served 
with the 93d Infantry Division. Major Cocklin, now the Associate Editor 
of The Field Artillery Journal, came into the service in 1941—being one 
of the first, he says, “to receive greetings from the President.” He was 
commissioned after attending the Field Artillery OCS at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa. A native Nebraskan, he attended the University of Nebraska 
before moving to San Francisco from which city he entered the Army. 


* 


lhe concluding article in the series on psychoneurotics by BRIGADIER GEN- 
ERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE (page 34) appears this month. The series with 
additional material is being published in book form by The Infantry 
Journal Press under the title All But Me and Thee. 


* 


Dr. H. A. DE WEERD (page 8) is one of the country’s foremost students of 
military history and has specialized in the personalities that make modern 
military history. The subjects of his studies range from Count Von 
Schlietten and Marshal Petain in World War I to such personalities as 
Winston Churchill and Adolf Hitler (to mention two civilians), and 
Field Marshals Montgomery and Rommel in World War II. In preparing 
the present study of General Marshal, Dr. DeWeerd had the opportunity 
of spending several months in the study of the wartime chief of staff's 
records. During most of the war, Dr. DeWeerd, as a captain and major, 
served as an associate editor of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. He is now 
Professor of History at the University of Missouri. 


* 


\IAJOR GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN (page 18) is still in command of his 
wartime unit—the 82d Airborne Division, now stationed at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. A firm believer in the future of airborne armies, he has 
spent many hours since his return from Europe in writing a history of air- 
borne operations in World War II and in the study of the future of air- 
borne operations. The Infantry Journal press will publish the history 
sometime in 1946, several chapters of which have appeared and will 
appear in The Inreantrry JouRNAL. 

* 


CoLoNneL t (page 37) is the pseudonym of a Regular Army ofhcer of many 
vears service. 
* 


WALTER LIPPMANN (page 41) is a journalist and author of distinction and 
the writer of lucid, forceful prose. He began his journalistic career as a 
junior “muckraker” under the late Lincoln Steffens and was later editor 
of the old New York World. During World War | he served for a time 
as a special assistant to Secretary of War Baker, handling labor relations. 
His present column appears in several hundred American newspapers. 

* 


Dn. GEORGE S. PETTEE (page 32) is a professor at Amherst College. His book 


[he Future of American Secret Intelligence is being published by the 
Infantry Journal Press 
* 


Iwo regular contributors appear in the International Military Survey this 
month. They are DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI (page 46) a student of military 
affairs, and COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH (page 49), author and teacher. 


* 


Enic sevaRetw (page 27) is a news commentator for the Columbia Broad- 
casting Corporation and was a war correspondent tor CBS in several thea- 
ters. The book, Not So Wild a Dream, trom which the present article is 
taken is recommended reading as an earnest and thoughtful exploration 
of the world of the generation that grew up between two World Wars 
and fought and won the last one. 

* 


GENERAL JOSEPH W. STILWELL (page 30) was a living expression of the 
simple, soldierly virtues. By his death every soldier and ex-soldier of the 
Army of the United States was a loser. 
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The Battle for Monte Cassino 
THE MONASTERY. By Major F. Majdalany. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 148 Pages; $2.00. 


Most military writers know that the coming of peace brings 
an end to the popularity of the simple combat narrative. In 
wartime, because of security regulations and the limited op 
portunity for creative writing, the combat narrative is always 
emphasized. Once the war has been won, readers want more 
than a description of a battle. They want the reasons for the 
action, the errors as well as the brilliant strategy, the now-it-can 
be-told stuff that was denied them while the fighting was on; 
or they want good war fiction which portrays the thoughts and 
emotions of fighting men. Good reporting is of interest when 
nothing better can be obtained and will certainly help the his 
torians, but now interpretation is what's needed. 

In view of this, it is hard to account for the American edi 
tion of The Monastery, which has just been published. This 
is a description of the last phases of the struggle for Monte 
Cassino, as seen by the 2d Battalion, XX, The Lancashire 
Fusiliers. Major Majdalany has done a good workmanlike job 
of reporting but nothing more. Better combat stories have 
appeared in the pages of the Journat and better books of this 
type were published throughout the war and immediately 
thereafter. 

The Monastery, however, should not be too quickly dis 
missed, for the literature of the Italian campaign is unjustifiably 
meager. The men who fought in Italy were often overlooked 
during the war and it seems to me that they have never received 
their proper share of credit from the public. Any book, there 
fore, which will help to tell Americans what the war in Italy 
was like is worth while. The Monastery does that, at least. 

For four weeks Major Majdalany and the men of his battal- 
ion had the job of holding an exposed position overlooking the 
Nazi-dominated Abbey of Monte Cassino. Except for actual 
fighting, this was among the dirtier jobs of the war, and every 
army in Italy had a chance at it. The Lancashire Fusiliers re 
lieved the Gurkhas and were in turn relieved by the Poles. 
The mission was such that no outfit could take it for too long. 
The men were under the spell of Cassino. No matter how 
much they tried to avoid it, Cassino “dominated and over- 
shadowed their bodies and minds.” By day they could not 
move without being seen by the enemy, and they had to spend 


“all the twelve hours of daylight cramped in their shelters.” 
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I hey tried to sleep, since their lives demanded that they be 
alert at night, but Nazi shells made this dificult. Food was 
cold and poor. They lived the lite of animals. And all around 
was the smell of death. “When you smell that smell, then you 
know . . . that you are once again in the world of the Intan 
try. It is universal and haunting. It is the same whether it is 
caused by dead Englishmen, dead Americans or dead mules.” 
American veterans ‘of the Fifth Army will readily recognize 
the scene, and Major Majdalany’s description of the life will 
help them recall the days they spent there. 

After being relieved of their job of “holding at all costs,” 
the battalion had a short rest and then moved into the final 
and victorious battle for the Abbey. The brief action of the 
battalion was successful, and the men knew that in the end 
they had beaten the monastery and were no longer under its 
spell.- Dan Herr. 

1 1 1 


Airborne Army Commander 


THE BRERETON DIARIES. By Lieutenant General Lewis 
H. Brereton. William Morrow & Co. 450 Pages; Index 
$4.00. 


Upon their appearance, General Brereton’s diaries have im 
mediately been endowed with an undeserved atmosphere of 
controversy and sensational revelation by the blast directed at 
them by General MacArthur. Actually few books on the war 
have been more innocent of controversy or breath-taking dis 
closure than these brief day-to-day notices. Their chief merit 
lies mainly in the many significant “little touches” they preserve. 

The first pages in which General Brereton describes his sud 
den call to Washington to be briefed for his mission as the 
new Philippines air force commander provide, in the blunt 
words of the soldier, a far better picture of the state of mind 
reigning in Washington than the elaborate circumscriptions 
of diplomatic documents. To quote his own words: 
(Washington, October 8-9-10, 1941): 

“It was evident that our Government was determined to put 
unyielding pressure on Japan and to enforce the stand which 
President Roosevelt had announced at this time as a basis for 
peaceful settlement of Japanese-American differences. The 
main features of the President’s stand which forced the Far 
East into immediate strategic importance were: 

“C1) Japan must cease further aggression in China and 
withdraw her forces; 
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“(2) Japan must sever her afhliations and collaboration with 
the Axis powers; 

3) Japan must cease further penetration into Indo-China 
and announce her renunciation of further expansion to the 
south and southwest. 

“The announcement of these points as a basis for amicable 
settlement of the Japanese-American differences was considered 
in some quarters as a virtual ultimatum. The State Depatt- 
ment, however, did not consider it as such, and still hoped to 
avoid war with Japan. 

“In any event it was the opinion of the War Department 
that hostilities, if and when they came, would not begin before 
\pril 1, 1942.” 

On October 17th General Brereton left for the Philippines 
with two members of his staff and two aides. Reception in 
Manila was everything he could wish for; no word in the sub- 
sequent entries indicates anything but the best relations with 
General MacArthur. The story of the air forces General 
Brereton found upon his arrival is most depressing; his entries 
abound in negative comment. Conditions at installations and 
landing fields were disappointing. The idea of an imminent 
war seemed absent from the minds of most. “Work hours, 
training schedules, and operating procedure were still based 
on the good old days of peace conditions in the tropics. There 
was a comprehensive project on paper for the construction of 
additional airfields, but unfortunately little money had been 
provided prior to my arrival.” Only two airfields were avail- 
able from which heavy bombers could operate—Clark Field, 
and Del Monte on Mindanao where there were no facilities 
whatsoever. There were no antiaircraft defenses at any field; 
the available batteries were concentrated on Corregidor. The 
air-warning service was pitifully inadequate; most of its per- 
sonnel was still training in the States. 

The air depot at Nichols Field was completely inadequate 
and plans for expansion had not been implemented. “There 
were no spare parts of any kind for P-40s, nor was there so 
much as an extra washer or nut for a Flying Fortress. ‘There 
wasn’t a spare motor for either Fighter or Bombardment planes. 
There were few tools of any kind available with which an 
advance depot could begin rudimentary repairs and mainte 
nance.” Conditions at Clark Field were, however, somewhat 
more encouraging. 

On the same day that Saburo Kurusu passed through Manila 
on his mission to Washington—confiding to friends that there 
was “not much hope” of its success—General Brereton was sent 
to Northern Australia to lay the foundations for an alternative 
Trans-Pacific Air Ferry Route, the description of which gives 
a weird picture of the lack of preparedness but also of willing 
cooperation. Returning to Manila on November 28, General 
Brereton found himself immersed in the hectic atmosphere of 
the last few days before the storm. 

The outbreak of war led to his proposal, questioned and 
criticized by General Marshall, of immediately launching the 
B-17s upon an offensive mission against Japan, rejection of 
which was followed within a few hours by the destruction of 
all those on Clark Field—half the total force in the Philippines. 
The next two weeks saw an even more difficult struggle to keep 
the remaining planes operating in the face of heavy enemy 
superiority. On December 21 the heavy bombers were with- 
drawn to North Australia and three days later General 
Brereton was ordered there to organize advance operating bases 
between Australia and Mindanao. On the twenty-fifth he 
landed in Soerabaja on Java to confer with the Allied Com- 
mand in process of organization there under the code name 
ABDACOM (Australian, British, Dutch, American Com- 
mand). 

The second part of General Brereton’s diaries, covering his 
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share in the gallant effort to hold the Malaya barrier is 
tense interest as the first inside view by one of the high d 
ofiicers of that ill-fated struggle. Both from his negoti 
with the Australians over the end of 1942 and from hi: 
of his brief activities as Deputy Chief of Allied Air | 
ABDACOM, January 14 to February 25, a few don 
iraits clearly emerge: a great general willingness all a 
to pull together and make the extraordinary complex 
mand organization work; but on the other hand, m.. od 
divergences of opinion as to the situation and its prospe: 
well as “honest differences” as to the employment o| 
forces. With the fall of Singapore on February 15 the 

was decided, the fall of Sumatra and then Java beco: 
merely a matter of time. ABDACOM dissolved itself on 
twenty-third and the author, given a free choice between | 
and Australia, chose India “maybe because I was sick of islancx 
even one as big as Australia.” 

Side by side with this intimate insight into the working o| 
the high command—including an interesting sketch of Gen 
eral Wavell—is the story of the Air Forces as seen from Head 
quarters. But unfortunately, General Brereton, while presen 
ing his original entries with all their natural exaggeration o| 
the first few weeks of actual combat, has made no attempt to 
correct them in the light of subsequent better information 
Thus on February 21 he records that of the six ships bombed 
by A-24s near Bali two were sunk and that one cruiser was 
observed pulling a crippled destroyer, and a destroyer was seen 
pulling a crippled cruiser; and he added in a note headed 
“Later” that submarines sank all four of these ships. Actually 
the Japanese Navy, according to the list in Admiral King’s 
report, lost no cruiser in the entire campaign, and only two 
destroyers, one to a Dutch submarine, the other to a mine. 

Like the second, the third part of General Brereton’s diaries 
the China-Burma-India phase—is of interest chiefly as the 
first inside report by any high-ranking commander. But al 
though the situation was in many respects as tense, or even 
tenser, than that which ABDACOM had had to face, we 
find General Brereton no longer to the same extent in the cen- 
ter of it. Most of the four months (February to June 1942 
which he spent in India, was taken up with organizing his 
new Tenth Air Force and in endless conferences and negotia 
tions between Field Marshal Wavell in New Dehli, and 
Generals Stilwell and Chennault at Calcutta and Chungking. 
Once only, in the raid upon the Andaman Islands on April 
2-3 which he led in person, was he in a position to take a 
hand himself; the decisive issue, the Japanese thrust toward 
Ceylon is touched in the diary by only a couple of disjointed 
glimpses, in fact receiving far less space than the visit of Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce. 

But interspersed are again some illuminating observations 
—on Chiang’s conditions for extensive Chinese participation 
in the Burma campaign, indicating his definite desire to estab 
lish a zone of Chinese influence in Burma after the war, which 
Wavell had to accept, because “beggars can’t be choosers’; on 
the amazing degree of slackness in Bombay harbor at the 
height of the shipping crisis, where more than eighty-five 
ships were waiting to be unloaded, yet only two shifts were 
employed for a total of seventeen hours a day, with two hours 
out for “tiffin” and “tea”; on General Stilwell’s problems and 
grievances. 

On June 24, the sudden crisis in North Africa brought by 
the retreat of the Eighth Army from the Gazala line and th: 
fall of Tobruk on the twenty-first, led to Generel Brereton 
dispatch with the available heavy bombers to the Middle Eas! 
to assist Auchinleck. Arriving in Egypt on the twenty-eight) 
General Brereton found himself involved in the desperat 
stand and triumphant victory at El Alamein, of which he give: 
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umber of interesting, but again rather disconnected, glimpses 

m his special air angle. 

Supporting the British with all he had and meantime plan 

» both for a possible retreat toward the Trans-Africa-Ferry 
ute and for the build-up of his new Air Force, the Ninth, 
reton found himself closely thrown together with the Brit 

, leaders with several of w hom he Sonne close relations, in 

sticuller Air Chief Marshal Tedder, of whom he gives an 

cellent sketch, and Air Vice Marshal Coningham. In their 

mpany he followed the course of the Eighth Army in its 
nmortal offensive from El Alamein to Cap Bon and then 
ettled down for the Operations JuccLen (Wiener Neustadt 

1d Soar Suns, later renamed Tipat Wave, the famous raid 
pon the Ploesti Oil Fields. The story of that raid, the greatest 
\ir oper ation mounted by General Brereton and one of the most 
decisive of the war, deservedly occupies a special place, taking 
up the greater part of his notes from June 11 to September 
+ 1943, when General Brereton was able to close the books 
n the Ninth Air Force in the Middle East with a highh 
reditable balance. 

Che close contacts with key British leaders he had formed 
during fourteen months predestined General Brereton for a 
major role in the invasion of Western Europe. So did his 
extensive experience in building up large air force organizations 
overseas. The new Ninth Air Force, to the command of 
which he was called to England early in the autumn of 1943, 
was an incomparably larger force than the Tenth of India or 
the Ninth of North Africa. At the height of the continental 
campaign, when some ten months later he relinquished 
command, it had more than 4,100 planes and 182,000 person 
nel and was the world’s largest air force. On the other hand, its 
composition and mission were far more restricted than those of 
the forces he had organized and commanded earlier. While 
the Eighth Air Force continued with the strategic task 
destroying the enemy’s air force and the sources of his air 
strength, “the Ninth Air Force became the tactical striking 
force at the disposal of the ground commander, to eliminate 
the air threat to the ground forces, isolate the combat areas and 
support the field troops by direct action. 

hat meant, first of all, an almost endless variety of tasks to 
which new ones were constantly being added. Support to the 
Eighth Air Forces strategic offensive both by long-range 
fighter escort and by supplementary raids; attacks upon the 
V-1 bomb sites of ever-increasing intensity; photographic re 
connaissance; attacks upon the enemy’s communication system 
It meant the gradual evolution of an effective system of air 
ground cooperation beginning with joint sessions of the re 
spective commands, which General Bradley found highly 
useful. It meant a highly complex system of organization in 
six subordinate commands, the need for extreme flexibility in 
switching between widely divergent tasks, and, as Ge neral 
Brereton never neglects to emphasize, extreme mobility in 
following up the troops in the field. It meant, above all, 
this close intermeshing with the total Allied effort the ability 
to cooperate effectively with the British. Thanks to his good 
personal relations, in February 1944 his special friend, Air 
Marshal Coningham, assumed the command of the Second 
RAF Tactical Air Force which, coordinated with General 
Brereton’s Ninth Air Force, was the Allied Expeditionary 
\ir Force under Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory. General 
Brereton got along very well even though questions of control, 
of differences in tactical doctrine, and of concrete procedure 
did at times cloud the air. 

But with the beginning of the invasion proper those prob 
lems of organization and direction passed into the background 
with the overwhelming interest now upon the operations in 
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in addition to the general collaboration in the preparatory 
bombing offensive, was the landing of strong airborne forces 
by its troop-carrier command. The results, however, were 
considerably less “successful” than General Brereton indicates 

out of 6,600 paratroopers of the 101st Airborne Division, for 
instance, only 1,100 had been dropped straight on the objective 
by H-hour; 1,500 were dropped clear out of the area, some as 
tar as 10, 15 or even 20 miles, and many were killed o1 cap 
tured without being able to contribute 


effectively to the suc 
cess of the invasion 


The total collected paratroop strength 
of the Division at midnight of D-day was not more than 
2,500 men. 

General Brereton gives vivid testimony to the efliciency both 
of naval gunfire and air cooperation right out of the enemy's 
mouth, from a famous captured order by Rundstedt which is 
reprinted in full. Further operations brought in rapidly a crop 
of hard-won experience, such as the lesson that bombing ol 
towns does not create an effective roadblock to the enemy's 
movements, but merely a temporary delay of no value com 
pared with the destruction of life and property involved 

foward the end of July activities concentrated upon Opera 
tion Copra, the all-out air bombardment by which the com 
bined Allied Air Forces broke the stalemate in Normandy and 
opened up to the Ground Forces the way for the breakthrough 
at Avranches; operation described in considerable detail 
and with some unknown data on the short bombing that 
caused General McNair’s death. By that time, however, 
General Brereton’s recall from the command of the Ninth 
\ir Force and appointment to that of the First Allied Air 
borne Army had already been decided upon, though he 
reluctant to give up his work in the very midst of success 

In view of the highly important role airborne operations are 
likely to play in any future warfare, this last section from the 
beginning of August 1944 to the end of the European War 
is of the greatest interest. The First Allied Airborne Army 
was a bold experiment, forced to plan ahead into an almost 
uncharted future. The rapid course of events in France after 
the decisive breakthrough gave General Brereton little real 
chance to show what it might have done. His diary reports one 
planned operation after another which was abandoned a few 
days later because events had outrun the planning. It is also 
true that commanders in the field continuously requested its 
support for the solution of mere local problems, disregarding 
the fact that the Airborne Army was a strategic force in the 
hands of the Supreme Commander reserved for use where a 
vital decision could be hoped for. At last, Operation Market 
the seizure of the vital bridges across Maas, Waal and Lowe: 
Rhine, came off, the greatest airborne operation ever attempted 
General Brereton hz id to watch that brilliant attempt, at first so 
successful, fail in its ultimate objective, of opening the way to 

breakthrough into the North German plains. 

With the withdrawal of the British Ist Airborne Division 
from Arnhem, the activities of the Airborne Army reverted 
again to planning for a number of successive operations and to 
the brilliant improvisation by which the 1OIst and 82d Divi 
sions were rushed in at the height of the crisis in the Bulge to 
form the breakwaters against w hich Hitler's last, ill-fated offen 
sive was to wreck itself. Resumption of mobile warfare brought 
at the end of March the second and last of the great airborne 
operations, the disruption of enemy resistance to the Allied 
crossing of the Rhine in the Wesel area. Three days later 
begrimed paratrooper, seeing General Brereton 


Was 


accompanied 
by the Assistant Division Commander of the British 6th Air 


borne Division, exclaimed to his buddies: “Now | know the 
goddamn war is over. Here comes the big brass.” 

General Brereton describes in some detail how the First 
\irborne Army presented and pressed the most ambitious and 
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interesting of its projects: the landing of three corps (ten divi- 
sions) in the very heart of Germany to thus establish a redoubt 
toward which to launch a decisive offensive at the east end of 
the Ruhr. This was a plan so fascinating in its boldness, 
even though clearly predicated upon the widespread military 
and political dissolution in Germany that one cannot but share 
the author's disappointment that it never had a chance of com 
ing off.—Dr. Hersertr Rosinsk1. 
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Fire In War 
INCENDIARY WARFARE. By Colonel George J. B. Fisher. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company. 125 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.00. 


This highly informative little book is not one with which to 
while away an idle evening but it is an important volume for 
the military man. It is technical in tone yet not too complicated 
for the layman to follow easily. 

Colonel Fisher begins with a description of the elementary 
differences between explosives and incendiaries, then moves 
logically to a description of the chemical processes involved 
in fire, the characteristics of various incendiary agents and 
their use in munitions. Following are chapters on tactics of 
incendiary bombing, wartime fire defense as noted in Great 
Britain, Germany and Japan, and one on preparedness against 
incendiary attacks of the future. Much of the material in- 
cluded was hitherto classified. 

Che concluding chapter will be of interest to all students of 
military history, being the story of incendiary warfare from 
the fire arrow and fire club to the modern incendiary bomb. 
Ihe format leaves something to be desired and there are a 
regrettable number of typographical errors.—J. F. L. 


7 y 3 
Survey 


RECONQUEST: Irs Resutts anp Responsipiuitries. By 
Hallett Abend. Doubleday & Company. 305 Pages; $2.75. 


Reconquest comes out of the experiences and reflections re 
sulting from a 32,000-mile survey of the “war-touched” world 
made by Hallett Abend and twelve companions. Abend and 
his companions were chosen and transported by the War 
Department across a very fair segment of the world—through 
Cairo, over the Hump, into China and the Orient, back by 
way of Africa, Italy, Austria and Germany. 

Abend’s distillation is a curious blend of cynicism, naivete, 
and disgust. One-time chief of the New York Times Bureau in 
the Far East, he moves and opines most knowledgeably in that 
area, devoting some 122 pages (out of a total of 302) to Japan, 
more or less directly. 

He holds strongly critical views of our postwar policy in 
China, although he damns Japan utterly and casts a dubious 
eye at Russia, the countries obviously apt to fill any power 
vacuum in China. 

He is extremely critical of Navy administration of Pacific 
islands, though his stories of injustice call for more authori- 
tative documentation than a single newspaper in Hawaii can 
prov ide. 

He also seem curiously surprised at the attitude of the SS 
men—prisoners of war—whom he examined in Italy—although 
surely the American people and the American press were 
aware, years ago, of the sullen, radical faith in Naziism which 
moved and moves them. 

And finally—although not necessarily consecutively—Abend 
has glowing words for the ATC, and a pretty thorough searing 
for Army PROs—whose antics, as he reports them, correspond 
pretty well with the operations of the PROs whom this re- 
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viewer has encountered, and reinforce a conviction : 
Army public relations setup could still be vastly i: 
particularly at the lower levels.—J. C. 
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Inside Japan 


THE LOST WAR. By Masuo Kato. Alfred A. Kn In 
264 Pages; $2.75. 


Mr. Kato spent several years in the United States a 
nese newspaper correspondent, covering, among other 
the peace mission that was still meeting with Secreta 
when bombs began to drop on Pearl Harbor. He was i: 
then sent back to Japan with the Japanese diplom 
others. 

Probably the most interesting portion of the book dea's with 
the life of the Japanese in Tokyo under American bx n 
He portrays vividly the inefficiencies of Japan's air-raid pro 
tection system, the little acts of heroism, the migrations ¢ 
avoid the bombings, and the misery of trying to live d\ 
breakdown of civic services. 

The dominant theme of the book seems to be the ineptitucd 


of the Japs for government, warfare, industrial production, 
international relations, and the rest of the factors that decide 
the future of nations. The military clique bent the entire 
government to its own ideas, smothering the Navy and even 
the Emperor in the coils of its grandiose plans, according + 


Kato. Army-Navy jealousies interfered with the defense of the 
Marianas, for just one instance, and coordination between the 
services was poor throughout the war. 

It is the author's opinion that Kurusu and Nomura were 
kept in the dark about Japan’s intentions, and that the bomb 
ing of Pearl Harbor was no less a surprise to them than it was 
to our own State Department and military services. He insists 
that even after Mr. Hull rebuked them on that Sunday, they 
did not know of the bombing until they returned to the Jap 
Embassy. 

This is definitely not a propaganda book but a fairly success 
ful job of objective reporting. During war, information of 
what goes on inside the enemy’s country is priceless; after the 
war, this same information is still valuable.—A. S. 

5 A 7 > A 
A Mule and a Second Lieutenant 


FRANCIS. By David Stern. 
216 Pages; $2.50. 


Your reviewer has had little experience with mules. A couple 
of months in the cavalry (gas operated) did nothing to further 
what would at best have been an unwilling acquaintance. Al 
I know about mules, therefore, I gathered from the conversation 
of a couple of West Pointers who served in the days when 
cavalry meant horses, and a mule was considered a sagacious 
beast indeed. 

Nonetheless, I take exception to the theme of Francis 
Allowing for the fact the mule Francis whom Mr. (ex Lt., 
AUS) Stern writes about was a cut above his kindred, it seems 
to me that the conclusion the book advances—that any mule is 
smarter than a second lieutenant—is only qualifiedly true. 

Mr. Stern, biased, has endowed his mule with the ability to 
fly, to ferret out Jap plots with a supernatural prescience, and 
to talk. The first achievements might have been passed over 
as whimsy, and accepted, since no one, I believe, knows quite 
what a mule can or will do next. The manner in which the 
mule bests the lieutenant in verbal exchange, however, sug 
gests that Mr. Stern has not been above a little post fact? 
editing of the script, to ensure that the mule had things al! his 
own way. One might cite the instance in which the lieutenant, 
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ng got himself shot, continues a previous conversation 
the mule, who proposes to rescue him. “You said” (the 
tenant speaks ) “a second lieutenant wasn't worth saving.” 
\ whole one isn’t,” the mule said. “Wounded, you become 
itter of principle.” 
onsidering that Francis was a mule of seven years’ service, 
| beyond naivete, the remark acquires a mordant bitterness 
ch transcends the simple malice of the mule and smacks of 
memories of a one-time lieutenant. 
Withal, Francis makes entertaining reading. With one rank 
cepted, soldiers from private to general will find it good for a 
igh, and occasionally an idea. And even the whilom second 
utenant—remembering the days when he was expected to do 
work of a superman, with no more fuel than enthusiasm 
da couple of K rations—should get a wry grin out of Francis’ 
mments on life, love, and the powers of Congress.—J. C. 
7 5 A 7 
Roosevelt Recollections 
\S HE SAW IT. By Elliott Roosevelt. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 


Inc. 270 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


In this volume Mr. Elliott Roosevelt casts his notes and 
recollections upon the rising tide of publications purporting to 
reveal declassited Top Secrets of State. Since the book records 
his conversations with the President of the United States at 
such important stations on the road to victory as Argentia, 
Casablanca and Teheran, it must be ranked as an arresting his 
torical document. And As He Saw It is indeed an arresting 
book—despite the tendency of the author to digress freely on 
ibout every problem in international politics. Mr. Roosevelt is 
not content with the role of Boswell; he has a thesis. It is sur- 
prising how neatly his recollections of things seen and said 
dovetail with that thesis. 

The purple thread of continuity is supplied by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s record of what the President and Prime Minister Church- 
ill said within earshot of the diarist, and what the President 
said the Minister said when after a heavy day's work he, the 
President, talked things over with the author. From these con- 
versational fragments emerges a portrait of Mr. Churchill 
painted mostly in black and quite unlike the Mr. Churchill as 
some millions of Englishmen and Americans saw him. 

Not so many years ago Mr. Churchill said in a broadcast that 
he had not become the King’s Prime Minister in order to pre- 
side over the liquidation of the British Empire. Mr. Elliott 
Roosevelt, on the strength of highly confidential conversations, 
comes to about the same conclusion. He quotes the President 
as having commented on the Prime Minister being an un- 
regenerated Tory, a defender of the colonial status quo and 
champion of Empire Trade Preferences. By contrast the Presi 
dent stands revealed as the great liberal he undoubtedly was, 
advocate of a new deal for dependent peoples and champion 
of free trade. This is about as apt as can be any summary char- 
acterization of the two greatest political leaders of the English- 
speaking peoples. But Mr. Elliott Roosevelt never gets around to 
explaining how these two protagonists managed to concert their 
efforts in order to win the war, write the basic documents upon 
which rests the United Nations, initiate policies for the revival 
of world economy, and set the stage for the emancipation of 
such dependent peoples as, for example, 400 million Indians. 
It is not surprising that these stupendous undertakings involved 
sharp disagreements; but the two leaders did launch them. 

Similarly, the dialogue Mr. Elliott Roosevelt has set down in 
which the President, relaxing after a grueling day at Teheran, 
confides to the diarist his thoughts on the stratecical problem 
in Europe, reveals part, but not all, of a hichly complicated 
story. Mr. Churchill favored two senarate offensives. one in the 
West, the other in the Balkans. Churchill, the President re 
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THE BRERETON 
DIARIES 


By LT. GEN. LEWIS H. BRERETON 


Here is a book by the man who fought in the Pacific in 
the early stages of the war, in the East, the Middle East 
and the European Theater. Not just an eyewitness ac- 
count, but a book by one of the men who made the de- 


cisions which won the war. 


Price $4.00 


THE LOST WAR 


By MASUO KATO 
A Japanese journalist gives us the complete record of 
what went on inside Japan from Pearl Harbor until the 
American occupation of Tokyo. Kato pictures Japan in 
the years when it was drunk with conquest, dissects Japa- 
nese leaders, describes the effects of American air power 
over Japan and completes his report with the story of the 
atomic bombings, the surrender and the reaction of the 


Japanese people. 


Price $2.75 


IRON OUT OF CALVARY 


By W. P. HALL 


An interpretative and analytic book on World War II by a 
recognized historian. Dr. Hall's book is necessarily con- 
troversial—but it also represents an invaluable starting 


point for any survey of the history of the past six years. 


Price $4.00 
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THE TWIN-BEDSIDE 
ANTHOLOGY 


By CHARLES LEE 


A book to end all arguments with or about the better 
half. The Twin-Bedside Anthology has two volumes, one 
for the male and one for the distaff side of the household 

each volume includes material from the writings of the 
best authors, classic and modern. 


85.00 





WHY YOU LOSE AT BRIDGE 


By S. J. SIMON 


Here's a book for the average bridge player who is more 
interested in cash returns than the technical skill. Reading 
Simon's book won't make you a Culbertson but it will 
make your bridge profitable. 


$2.50 


JACOBY ON POKER 


By OSWALD JACOBY 


You may have heard of Jacoby as a bridge player, but 
his friends are more inclined to avoid him when the ques- 
tion of poker comes up. Jacoby has an uncanny faculty 
for analysis and some very helpful tables of betting odds. 
Your poker dividends wil! start as soon as you finish the 
first chapter. 


$1.50 


SCARNE ON DICE 


By JOHN SCARNE with CLAYTON RAWSON 


Scarne on Dice is already a classic. This new edition has 
been extended and revised. As long as you're going io 
shoot crap anyhow, you'd better do it with the benefit of 
Scarne’s wisdom. 


81.00 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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counted, 


“was above all else anxious to knife up int 
Europe, in order to keep the Red Army out ot Au 


Rumania, even Hungary, From the 

int of view this appeared a dangerous diversion 

The way to kill the most Germans,” the author 1 
President “is to mount one big offensive 
slam ‘em with ev erything we've got. It makes sense t 
It makes sense to Uncle Joe. And the 
continues: “Trouble is, the P.M. is thinking too mu 
postwar, and where England will be.” To Elliott Roos: 
is the final word on the matter and he severely ch M 
Churchill for putting politics ahead of strategy. N ve 
Churchill's ideas about “the postwar” may not have be: 
President's or to Mr. Elliott Roosevelt's liking. 
might have proven costly. 


it possible.” 


as Say ing, 


erals. 


heir r 
[he American plan for the 
probably was the more practical. But all this does not ; 

\ir. Churchill’s reasoning, based on his unde seeing 
politics, was either sinister or wrong. 
military means for political objectives. 
Peace Conference—an 
kans 


Wars are wac i 
The stalemat | 
American-Soviet stalemate over the B 
suggests that there is something to be said on \| 
Churchill's side. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a sense of the dramatic 
of the 


and his a 
Great and Valorous and of epic meetings are 
when it is Mr. Churchill and some diplomat who « 
path—enlivened by a keen and generous perception. 

Saw It is above all else a moving tribute to a profoundly | 
mane statesman; it is also the story of delightful fami 

It pays homage to Generals Marshall and | 
hower, whom, next to his father, the author credits with | 
guided most forcefully and patiently the fortunes of the G 
When Mr. Roosevelt quotes the President 
stinting praise of General Hurley, former Ambassador to ( hit 
he helps in putting the American public straight about an out 
standing public servant. Mr. Roosevelt's book is distinguished p 
by neither objectivity nor learning. While Mr. Roosevelt neve: 54 
tires in excoriating imperialism of the British kind he has, it b 
never heard about the Russian (Uncle Joe’s) variant bh 
Mr. Roosevelt’s vision becomes blurred when he strays bey 


ti mship. 


Coalition. 


seems, 


the pageant of famous men, Mediterranean villas, sumptu 
banquets, and highly secret missions. 

\s He Saw It is expertly written. It will appeal to the read 
ing public, for it is a highly personal book by virtue of 
personal-diary form and the author’s unique relationship te 
Rosert Strrausz-Hupe. ( 





central figure. 
1 1 4 


French Canada 

THE FRENCH-CANADIAN OUTLOOK. A Brier A 

coUNT OF THE UNKNowN NortH Americans. By Masor 
Wade. The Viking Press. 192 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


There is, a comary a great ignorance of Canad 
the United States; and i lamental 
ignorance. 

The French Canadian Outlook will not give the reader m 
of an idea of Canada as a whole. (A book called Canad 
America’s Problem, published some years ago will do that b 
liantly, if controversially.) But it will give some idea of 01 
of the major factors in the development and the difhicul 
that have marked Canadian history. 

The French Canadian—the Canadien of the 
would supplant the Red Ensign with a Canadian national {| 
and “God Save The King” by “O Canada”—has for a long ' 
been considered in most circles in the light of an unr 
structed rebel. Mason Wade points up the inescapable fact ¢! 
the French are in Canada to stay—and that the proper met! 
of dealing with the situation is to face the “French fact 
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is, unquestion< ably, a 


east, 








without seeking to disguise it as a hangover of feudal 


sion, rebellion, or other 
the standards of the English-speaking, 


| nglish descended peoples ot the VU est. 


some embarrassing non 


ance with 


la is, inescapably, a bi-lingual, bi-cultural country. ‘The 
ulting from the impact of the powerfully moving Brit 
n the immovable French has for centuries lighted the 


r miles around the borders of Quebec, and the prov 
the [he growing industrialization of Quebec, 
conscious, sympathetic effort at liaison by her English 
ng neighbors might expe ‘dite by a century the transition 


west. 


the attitude implied by Quebec's present motto—“Je me 
Viarchons.” Mean 
Mason’s book will greatly help the man who would 
tand the culture and the politics of the colossus to our 


1s"—to a thoroughly contemporary 


J.C 
4 4 4 
\DAM. By Pat Frank. J. B. Lippincott Company. 252 
52.50. 
lississipp1 the State, not the river disappeared from the 


the earth after an explosion in an atom plant; several 
hs later a worried world found out that there was but ons 
left who was capable of producing children. No, don't 
Mr. Adam, the last fertile man, did 
find it much fun; he became a strategic military property, 
Government bureau to protect him and exploit 
for the benefit of his country. Prison 
ld hav a relief Mr. Adam, 
n peace with his wife and baby. 
betw 


stody 


\p to any conclusions. 


n enti 


and anonymity 


e been who wanted only to 
He preferred the tug-ol 
star to the battle for his 
and military agencies 


Mr. Frank has wrapped into one package an opportunity to 


and a movie 


between the civilian 


his wife 


b unmercifully Government bureaucracy, the Army, femal 
politicians, and the human race as a whole. The result is 
mething that is not too fantastic, once we take the hurdle of 
believing in the last fertile man, and it is funny, in a sou 
ckhanded sort of way.—A. S. 
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[HE AMAZING ELECTRON. By James |. Shannon, S.J 
[he Bruce Publishing Company. 248 Pages; Illustrated 
Index; $4.00. 


Father Shannon's slim little book undoubtedly is a scholarly 
one. That is something which I do not feel qualified to judge 
But | do not believe it is the 


answer to the non-technical read 
ers prayer for a working knowledge of the electron and the 
itom, as the jacket blurb suggests. In fact, it would be difficult 
to find a reader more non-technical than myself and I am hard 
put to follow such phrasing as: “So far we have said nothing 

ibout the fact that an electron with its charge revolving in an 
bit is really equivalent to a small circular or elliptical current 
flowing around that orbit and should therefore produce a mag 
netic field whose lines of force are linked with that orbit, 
in the plane of the orbit are 
Nest ce pas? 





and 
perpendicular to that plane.” 


If you're well groomed in physics don’t let me scare you 
iway. If you're not, 


ERE 


\ you'd better start with something mor 
elementary. 
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Edited by Fred Feldkamp. 


239 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


MIXTURE FOR MEN. 


Double 
day & Company. 


\ny anthology that contains a couple of stories by James 
lhurber, with a touch of Bob Benchley and Heywood Broun 
thrown in, will get my vote every time. 


John O'Hara, A. J. 
DECEMBER, 1946 


And when you get 


MacKinlay Kantor, 


Liebling, Stewart 








THE SECOND 
FORTY YEARS 


By DR. EDWARD J. STIEGLITZ 


This is the book for every man of forty years or more 





and for every man who expects to live past forty. 
Dr. Stieglitz, an expert in the problems of age and the 
care of the body and the mind during the second half 
of life, lays down the clear and valuable rules which 
must be observed by anyone who hopes to retain, past 


middle age, the keenness and agility of mind and the 
physical stamina which alone can make experience 


valuable. 


Dr. Stieglitz points out that the time to prepare for 
the second forty years is during the first forty years 
when mental and physical habits and w ays of life can 
be directed to the preservation of intellect and physique. 


Price $2.95 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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Know the Difference Between 
A Gin-Pole and a Sky Hook? 


One difference is that Knots and Rope will show you 
how to make a gin-pole or an A-frame when a truck 
bogs down. 
photo-told story on how to tie and how to use all sorts 
of knots and how to care for rope. 


By FREMONT Davis 
AND 
MAR JORIE VAN DE WATER 


Price $2.00 





And Speaking of 
How- I o0-Do-lt 


Speaking of how to do it, your education isn’t com- 


Another 
feature handbook on how to employ all commonly used 


plete unless you've mastered Use of Tools. 


tools from a sledge hammer to the micrometer . . . by 
the same experts who did the text and photographs for 
Knots and Rope. 


USE 
OF 
TOOLS 


By FREMONT Davis 
AND 
MAR JORIE VAN DE WATER 


Price $3.50 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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Knots and Rope is the new complete 


Holbrook and more it’s just about as much as an) 
expect for two-fifty. 

Fred Feldkamp has done an excellent job of sek 
material first published in the magazine For Men 
time he was editor of that publication. The twenty 
pieces cover sports, crime, reporting, history, ent 
exploration, and most particularly, humor—all writt 
for a male audience. 

In general the writing is top-notch, with none . 
whiz, much-ado-about-nothing babbling too often fox 
current magazines slanted to the male reader. I w 
recommend Mixture for Men as first-class ent 


J. FL. 
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TOM SAWYER. By S. L. Clemens. New York: 
House, 1946. 213 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. —7 1 int 
English verse by Edward FitzGerald. New York: tsdal 
House, 1946. Illustrated; $1.50. 


The principal appeal of these two editions of wel! 
classics lies in the beautiful illustrations at the extre; lov 
price. The Rubaiyat contains the first edition and the fifth 


translated into English, for purposes of comparison.—A. § 
5 A 5 A 7 


BOY FROM NEBRASKA: Tue Story or Ben Kuroki. 2) 
Ralph G. Martin. Harper & Brothers. 208 Pages; $2 


Many military readers have been waiting hopefully for the 
publication of Boy From Nebraska. It’s a book that needed 
writing. Most of us have heard about the career of Ben Kurok 
the Nisei tailgunner, and wanted to know more—wanted | 
know how he reacted to prejudices both in and out of th 
Army, how he succeeded in convincing his fellow soldiers and 
the Army brass that in spite of his yellow skin he was a fighting 
American. And those who have read Ralph Martin’s articles ir 
Stars and Stripes, Yank, and, more recently, The New Republic 
know him to be one of our best reporters. The Kuroki-Martin 
combination should have produced one of the best postwa 
books, an inspiring story of a heroic fight against the Nazis, the 
Japs and the enemies on the home front. It didn’t, however 
and Boy From Nebraska is a disappointment. Martin has wr 
ten down to his audience and in doing so has turned out 
sentimental, awkward story that at times is downright embar 
rassing. Ben Kuroki deserved better. 

But the story is there and that story is important to all of us 
For as Bill Mauldin says in the introduction (the best part of 
the book, incidentally), “The story of Ben Kuroki is not 
propaganda piece, designed to make you sorry for the Kurokis 
in the United States. It is the story ‘of a little guy who went 
through the war, made his buddies proud to wear the same uni 
form he did and who will make you proud to be his county 
man.” 

Ben was born in Hershey, Nebraska, one of the “ten Kurok 
kids.” Until the war came he was just another poor farmers 
son, not much different, not much happier than most. The war 
changed all that. For the first time he was subjected to the 
awful pressure of race prejudice in all its nasty forms in which 
Americans are so adept. What could he do? “How the hel’ 
did he know. . . . Get up and make a speech? Put an ad in 
the papers? ‘Please do not hurt my truck. [ am a loyal Amer 
can even though my skin is yellow. . . .’” 

His father knew the solution. “Enlist in the Army, Ben son 
he told him, “. . . Because America is your country. Sen 
You fight for it.” But that was not too easy. The Army did n 
seem to want Nisei. The recruiting sergeant told him he 
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| have to wait. The waiting was hard. Townspeople be 

king questions and Ben knew what they were thinking. 

en was to learn that it was going to be like this from 

n. To fight for his country Ben would have to fight the 

nce of the Army to give him his chance. He was allowed 

ist finally but quickly found himself a clerk. From 

a combat tailgunner takes a lot of doing, but Ben did 

le overcame red tape, stupidity, lethargy and prejudice. 
then was he able to fight for his country. 

jon't get the idea that Ben was “war happy.” He did not 

y dodging flak and fighter planes any more than any other 

rican, but he knew that he was a symbol of all Nisei 

that he had to prove to America that the bigots were wrong. 

new what he was fighting for and he kept on fighting. 

tried to escape from a Spanish internment camp to return 

nbat. He staved in the ETO for five more missions when 

id earned a chance to go home. Once home he fought a 

all the way up to Secretary Stimson in order to be as 

ed to a B-29 in the Pacific. In all he completed 58 combat 

issions. 

He’s out of uniform now but he is still fighting. He cannot 

turn to the happy days before Pearl Harbor when he did not 

know the penalty for being different. To the days when he 

thought that one American was as good as another and every 

man had equal rights and opportunities. Maybe some day that 

will be true. If it is we will all owe a lot to the Ben Kurokis of 


| this world. 


The problem of minorities and race prejudice cannot be 
onored by soldiers. We have a lot to learn. In spite of its 
faults Boy From Nebraska will serve well as a primer on the 
subject. As such you should read it.—Dan Herr. 
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DEAR SIR OR MADAM. By Juliet Lowell. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
92 Pages; $1.00. Companion volume to Dear Sir which sold more 
than 400,000 copies. Purports to be a collection of letters written 
public agencies, etc. On the smutty side; some are funny. 

FOURTH MYSTERY COMPANION. Edited by A. L. 
man. Lantern Press, Inc. 396 Pages; $2.75. 
stories by the better known mystery writers. 


NOTHING TO FEAR. Edited by B. D. Zevin. Houghton Mif 
flin company. 470 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.75. The selected 
addresses (1932-1945) of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Preface by 
Harry L. Hopkins. 

THE COLLECTED WARTIME MESSAGES OF GENERAL 
ISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 1937-1945. Compiled by Chinese 
Ministry of Information. The John Day Company. 888 Pages; 
Frontispieces; Index; $7.50 for Volumes I and II boxed. Compre- 
hensive compilation of Chiang Kai-shek’s wartime messages—160 
items. 

THE CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE. By R. A. Von 
derlehr, M.D. and J. R. Heller, Jr., M.D. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
246 Pages; Index; $2.75. A report to the public on venereal dis 
ease and its control in America and the American armed forces. 
BLIND ALLEY. By Georges Simenon. Reynal & Hitchcock. 207 
Pages; $2.50. A novel of a Russian in Europe between the wars. 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM. By Paul Mallon. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. 158 Pages; $2.00. An experienced newspaperman’s philosophy 


Fur- 
Nineteen mystery 


| developed from his analysis of economic, human and _ political 


events. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NONSENSE. By Bergen 
Evans. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 286 Pages; Index; $3.00. A don’t 
you-believe-it book which exposes, humorously, some fallacies we 
have believed for many years. 

YESTERDAY WILL RETURN. By Tom Hanlin. The Viking 
Press. 253 Pages; $2.50. A novel—scene: Scotland. 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. By George Moorad. Fireside 
Press, Inc. 309 Pages; $3.00. An attempt to explain how to in 


terpret dispatches from Russian dominated territory through the 
pressures placed upon our correspondents. 
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FIGHTING DIVISIONS 
B 
E. J. KAHN and ae McLEMORE 


The classic handbook on all ninety 
of the Army’s combat divisions— 
Infantry, Cavalry, Armored, Air- 
borne, Mountain—which fought in 
World War Il. Complete with re- 
productions of the divisions’ in- 
signia in black and white and full color, maps, order of 
battle and an explanation of the organization of the 
Infantry Division. 








$2.50 


UNCOMMON VALOR 


By Six Marine Combat Corps Correspondents 


The story of the six Marine di- 
visions which leapfrogged 
across the Pacific through some 
of the bitterest fighting of 
World War II. Written by men 
who fought with the divisions 
they write about. 


$3.00 


PATTON AND HIS 
THIRD ARMY 


By COLONEL 
BRENTON G. WALLACE 
Colonel Wallace, Chief of Liai- 
son in Patton’s Headquarters, 
knows the story of Third Army 
operations. His account is 
based on notes he made at con- 
ferences where Patton outlined 
his plans for forthcoming op- 

erations. 


$3. 


FORTY-EIGHT MILLION TONS 
TO EISENHOWER 
By LT. COL. RANDOLPH LEIGH 


The story of the titanic supply effort which kept our 
Armies rolling im the ETO and which overcame the ob- 
stacles presented by distance, by unprecedentedly long 
supply lines and speed of action of combat elements. 


$2.00 
Infantry Journal Book Service 
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BOOKS and MANUALS 





The Infantry Journal Book Sery 
get you any book in print. Thi 
of books stocked for prompt sh; 


litles preceeded by a star (%) are available for purchase by members of the Armed Services only. 
BEST SELLERS idols of the Cave (Prokosch) 2.75 | Too Early To Tell (Weidman) 
The King’s General (du Maurier 2.75 | Weak and the Strong (Kersh) 
Fiction Lord Hornblower (Forester) . 2.50 ne 
The Manatee (Bruff) 2.50 Non-Fiction 
All Thy Conque daye 2.75 | Memoirs of Hecate County (Wilson 2.50 | As He Saw It (Roosevelt) . 
Animal Form (Orwe 1.75 | Mr. Adam (Frank) 2.50 | Age of Jackson (Schlesinger) 
Arch of Tr ph (Remarque) 3.00 | Miracle Of The Bells (Janney) . 3.00 | The American (Fast) 
Black Rose (Costain 1.00 | Night and the City (Kersh) 2.75 | Arsenal of Democracy (Nelson 
Britannia Mews (Shory 2.75 | Peacock Sheds His Tail (Hobart) 2.75 | The Egg and | (MacDonald) 
evil Ic a Lonely Man (Wood 3.00 | Rhubarb (Smith) 2.00 | |! Chose Freedom (Kravchenko 
Fiesta At Anderson's House (Williamson) 2.75 The Saigon Singer (Mason) . 2.50 Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid 
Holdfast Gaines (Odell & Shepard) 3.00 | The Salem Frigate (Jennings) . 3.00 | Reconquest (Abend) 
Golden Faq (Pollak 3.00 | The Snake Pit (Ward) 2.50 | Running The Country (American Pol 
Hucksters (Wakeman 2.50 | Then and Now (Maugham) 2.59 | Siricken Land (Tugwell) 





To ORDER ANY BOOK 


| listed in this book list or reviewed 
in this issue—or any other book-- 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


* CUT OUT AND MAIL 


r---- eo oe" - 


: INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


' Please send the following books: 


| | I enclose $ 


' [| Send bill to Company Fund, 


Name (Please pri 


[| | Please charge to my account 


Name (Please print) 


(Address or box number) 


Town or APO (Postal zone) (State) 
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Thank You, Mr. President (Smith) 
Tour of Duty (Dos Passos 


WORLD WAR Ii 
The Big Picture 


Brereton Diaries 
Cloak and Dagger (MacBain and Ford 
Doctors at War (Fishbein) aa 
Fighting Divisions (Kahn & McLemore) 
Global Warfare (Mowrer & Rajchman 
industry—Ordnance Team (Campbell 
Iron Out of Calvary (Hall 
The Lost War (Kato) 
The Mightiest Army (Detzer 
New Ways of Wor (Wintringha 
Nurses in Action (Flikke) 
Paper Bullets (Margolin) 
1939 to 1943—Report on the Army 
(Gen. Marshall) 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
1943 to 1945—General Marshall's Report 
Paper edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
Map supplement ; 
Secret Session Speeches of Winston 
Selected Speeches and Statements of 
of the Army George C. Marshall 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
Sub Rosa (Alsop and Braden) 
12 Months That Changed the World 
The War Reports (Marshall, King, Ar 
We Caught Spies (Schwarzwalder) 
World War I! (Shuagg and DeWeerd 
Years of Wrath (Low) 


Air Forces in Action 


Air Forces Reader (Carlisle) 
Air Gunner (Hutton & Rooney 
Air Offensive Against Germany (Michie) 


America's Fighting Planes in Action (Kinert 


Malta Spitfire (Buerling) 

Target Germany (VIII Bomber Commend 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Lawson) 
Wer in the Air, 1939-41 (Barnett) 


CBI Theater 


Burma Surgeon (Seagrave) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
Retreat With Stilwell (Belden) 
Merrill's Marauders (Official) 


| Thunder Out of Chine (White & Jacob 
| Wrath in Burma (Eldridge) 


European Theater 


Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 

Bastogne: The First Eight Days (Marshall 
Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 
Blitzkrieg: Its History (Marshall) 

Brave Men (Pyle) ; 
Dress Rehearsal (Reynolds) . ' 
Eisenhower's Report (6 June 44-8 May 45) 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) ... 

48 Million Tons to Eisenhower (Leigh) 


From the Volturno to the Winter Line (Officio 
| Knew Your Soldier (Stevenson & Martin) 
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EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION 
By Clifford Dowdey 


A behind-the-scenes story of the personali- 
ties, famous and otherwise, who figured in 
the Confederacy, during the American Civil 
War, and after it. $4.00. 
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THE NAVY 
Annapolis Today (Banning) ‘ 2.75 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Sentenced puehewe 3.00 
Coben at Gas TOO 6. so vec caasecsiveenss 2.75 
Naval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) ....... 3.50 
Noval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) ........ 2.50 
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Toward a New Order of See Power (Sprout)) 3.75 


THE MARINE CORPS 


Guidebook for Marines (Official) 
History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) 





ALL BUT ME AND THEE 
By Brig. Gen. Elliot D. Cooke 


Here, reduced to terms the layman can un- 
derstand, is the story of the problems pre- 
sented by psychoneurosis in the Army. 
$2.75. 











MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 


Air Power and Total War (Caldwell) . 2.50 
Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations 
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Combat Intelligence (Schwien) eer ae ate 2.09 
Combined FSR and SOFM (from 100-5, 100-10, 

ek” TR: 5, wit nde inked te sends 1.50 
100-20: Command and Employment of Air Power .20 
Control! of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 

Heller) 2.75 
21-30: Conventional Signs, Symbols, ond 

Abbreviations (Military) ................6- 25 
21-40: Defense Against Chemical Attack eonses 35 
Defense Against Chemical Warfare (Restricted).. .25 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) .... 1.50 
Driver Training (McCloskey) ................- .25 
21-25: Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Reading .20 
21-11; First Aid for Soldiers Ber Se. 15 
Front-Line Intelligence (Chandler end Robb) 2.50 
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Geos Warfare (Waitt) 


CL OD a denwinundadneh eevee cede 2.75 

Fighting Forces edition ...........+.+++ .25 
Guerrilla Warfore (Levy) ............-000000 25 
How to Abandon Ship (Banigan) 

Ge GUE aia wesc cb akicocgedevenves 1.09 

Fighting Forces edition .............+0+ 25 
Identification (Insignio of all Armies) ........ 2.50 
21-15: Individual Clothing and Equipment .... .20 
New |. D. R., 1946 

Cl acs te ecspeoustantencasvan 1.25 

PE OD ev bccdcdccnddaveesssenses 1.00 
_ Insignia of the Services (Brown) .............. 1.50 
26-5: Interior Guard Duty .........-0-eeeeeee 10 
Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) ............++- .50 
Kill or Get Killed (Applegate) .............++ 2.50 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading Complete .... 1.50 
Map Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) .... 1.00 
Medical Soldier's Handbook .............++. 1.00 
27-5: Military Government ...........++05: 5 
Military Medical Manual ..............50e00. 4.59 


Military and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 2.590 


Militory Preventive Medicine (Durham) ....... 3.25 
21-10: Military Sanitation and First Aid ........ 40 
21-5, GAM WEIRD cccvccceesicspersccian 15 
NN ME nl a ciitana ves eemee ye eseee 2.59 
Officers’ Manual (Moss) ..... 2.50 
GIG sc cankabdnv er en dd cwarncnews -50 
1-705: Physical Fitness for Flying ..........+++- 25 
EE ENO RN hia gs ccnaeenavenerdss -50 
Dee FO PN 6 oa ca netsdecsdcvnctes .39 
PD NE EN cacbiedsndcewencchevdbes .50 
Preventive Maintenance .............-+00ee0s 1.09 
Quortermaster Emergency Handbook ......... 1.09 
iad Gomteel BOGE ise ki ac ccctccees 2.00 
Secret and Urgent (Pratt) .................. 1.00 
SON NE Scns caccawabivecsecneeas 25 
DE CN, caswatencpekeacsobadeuarne’ -20 
101-5: SOFM Staff and Combat Orders ....... -25 





THE MONASTERY 
By Frederick Majdalany 


The Infantryman's view of the taking of 
Cassino. $2.00. 











Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 
Know About) Irwin & Johnson) ............ 2.59 
ee Be er .25 
State Defense Force Manual ...............-+ 1,09 
20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching ............... .20 
De VEIN Fé cactwctcedennssvisines tS 

Infantry 
Combat Problems for Small Units ............ 1.09 
Essentials of Infantry Training 

CO ED. dtd ccteccusacensaKuncdast 2.09 
Pane GHUON kiwi cancawsddcccacccedeat 1.50 
| 7-25: Haq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm. .......... 15 
Heavy Weapons Manuol .............60-000% 2.50 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) ..........000eee0e 3.00 
Selemtes Te GOURD: ks cee cctcngeenstescnnesses 3.09 
72D Single Warkare «2. cccscccscsvccsonccs 25 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) ............00++6- 2.00 


3-375: Portable Flame Throwers Ml and MIA] .20 


7-40: Rifle Regiment, Infantry ..........----+- 25 
Scouting and Patrolling .........-+eseeeeeeee 25 
21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping ....... .30 
9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm. and 81mm. 

Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2Al1, M2 

heneh. GAGTIETD ook ccccccasscvcensdimiosce .10 
11-431: Target Range Communication Systems .. .10 
21-150: Unarmed Defense for American Soldiers .40 

Air Forces 
Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers ........ 2.50 
5.240: Aerial Photography ............--++0- .30 
Aircraft Mathematics (Walling and Hill) ...... 1.75 
Aircraft Navigation (Sewart, Nichols, Walling, 

HD ducks vdcriavaceewensaueseasvbac deen 2.00 
Aircraft Recognition (Saville-Sneath) .......... .25 
Aie Nevigation (Zim) .........ccccccccvccces 3.00 
Meet Raat: ioc kins covers bapusectaaecs .25 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) ............. 3.25 








Bombardment Aviation (Ayling) 
Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.1.) 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) ...... . 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) .......... . 
Liectrical Principles (Stone) 

Electrical Shop (Stone) ............... 

Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) 

Engine Principles ({tchison) .......... 

Flight Crew Training Program (A.W.T.| ; 
FJight Principles (Crites) 
Hycraulic Principles (Etchison) ........ 0 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) 


Jordanoff's Illustrated Aviation Dictionary = 
Loading and Cruising (Ford) ......... 1.00 
1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees 25 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) ....... 60 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.I.) .... 60 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 1.75 
Northern Routes (A.W.T.1.) ....... 25 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) . 25 
ARE OE ee 50 
Radio Operating (Stone) ............ 60 
Radio Principles (Stone) ............... 1.00 
Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) ... 25 
Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) ...... 1.00 
Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) . 2.50 
Use of Numbers (Morgan) ........ 60 
Wecther Principles (Kraght) ....... 1.00 
Armored Forces 
17-100: The Armored Division ............ 20 
17-5: Armored Force Drill .............. 15 
17-27: Armored 81mm. Mortar Squad and Plot. .20 
17-42: Armored Infantry Battalion ........ 25 
17-40: Armored Infantry Company ......... .30 
Armored Warlore (Lectures on FSR II!) (Fuller 1.50 
2-7: Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mechanized 15 
2-20: Cavalry Recon. Troop, Mechanized 25 
2-15: Employment of Cavalry ........... .30 
Ce BL ic had ca eeerenalekekiay s+ .20 
Machine Warfare (Fuller) 
OE ee Sore 2.50 
* Fighting Forces edition ........ 25 

Modern Reconnaissance (Cavalry Journal) 1.50 
9-1250: Ord. Maint.: 37mm. Gun Matériel 

ce eS frre eee 10 
2-20: Recon. Squadron, Mechanized .... 20 
18-20. Tact. Employment of T.D. Piat. Seli-Prop. .15 
18-5: Tact. Employ. Tank Destroyer Unit 25 
18-24: TD Pioneer Platoon ......... 15 
18-22: TD Recon. Platoon ......... W§ 
Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) ........ 25 
ME ooo ee aedee cliuad wou a 4.75 

Artillery 

9-1580: Battery Commander's Telescope M1917 

ME Ukdizh> «bea hae baleen be Padiaedas oe .10 
Drilis and Ceremonies of F.A. (Official) .... 1.00 





ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Clifford MacFadden, Henry 
Madison Kendall and George 
F. Deasy 


An up-to-the-minute study of world affairs 
in maps and pictographs, covering the eco- 
nomic, military, and political potentialities 
of every country in the world. Two of the 
authors served with the Army Map Service 
during the war. $5.00. 








4-119: Examination for Gunners .........- 10 
Field Artillery Basic (Official) ...........-- 5.00 
6-5: FAFM: Org. and Drill .........00--00000s 15 
6-56: FAFM Serv. of Piece 75mm. Gun M2A3 WS 
6-220: F.A. Fire Control Instruments .......- 15 
6-605: F.A. Individual and Unit Training 

BR rrr ae veer 20 
ee ee ot as en ddew eee wee 10 
6-135: Forward Observation ..........0++05+5 15 
Hard Pounding (Court) ...........--00ee8e8: 2.50 
20-230: Log. Trig. and Math Tables for Arty. .  .25 
44-225: Orientation for Artillery .......+.+++> 40 
re rere ore 30 
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9.1570: Plotting Boards for C.A. ......-++ee+05 .20 
9.1569: Plotting Boards for F.A. .......-+++++- 10 
4.245. Pres. and Care of Seacoast Defense 
Matériel ....eeccc cece cee eeeeeeeneeeeeeees 10 
coast Artillery .....cecccecceccvccccccees 3.00 
4.91- Serv. of Piece, 8” Howileer, aoe 15 
\ Serv. of Piece: 75mm. Howitzer, Horse and 
Truck-Drawl 2.0.20 ec cence cece een eeeeenens 10 
40: Serv. of Piece, 75mm. Gun, “M1916 Horse 
and Truck Drawn ie acaldel eh etagane 15 
90. Service of 155mm. rt Me + o<acedavedeus 15 























9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2, 

Watercooled and mounts ..... 5 
23-65: Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb, “M2 , 25 
For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) 2.50 
Fred Ness's Book of the .22 4.00 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) 3.75 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 25 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates) .50 
Mouser Pistols (Smith) 2.09 
9-2900: Military Explosives -20 | 
Military Small Arms (Smith) 5.00 | 


Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting (Crossman) 4.50 





NRA Book of Small Arms (Smith) 10.00 
9-10: Ordnance Field Maintenance .30 
RONT LINE INTELLIGENCE Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. | (Restricted 2.50 
F at Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. I! (Restricted) 2.50 
and Robb Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. II! (Restricted 2.50 
By Chandler 9-5: Ordnance Field Manval 15 
The complete and compendious handbook 9-1215 Ord Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun 
on the collection, evaluation, dissemination - og! a magne a’ oro 10 
bat intelligence. $2.50. evoiver, Colt Ca /, and 
sear ° Revolver, Smith & Wesson, Cal. 45, M1917 15 
— Rifles and Machine Guns of the World's Armies 
(Johnson) 
Serv. of Piece, 155mm. Gun, M1918 . 15 | Pe — : 5.09 
30: Serv. of Piece, 155mm. Howitzer, ighting Forces edition 25 
A-1918Al, truck-drawn .10 | 29-1990: Small Arms Ammunition 1S | 
Tactical Employment of F.A .  ,30 | Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham) . 2.25 
T & T of Div. Arty and Higher Arty Ech. .15 | 23-40 I eg Submachine Gun, Cal. 45 
M1928A1 15 
E ° 23-5: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30 M! .50 | 
ngENeers 23-10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1903 25 
2 ifl liber 3 17 
0: Engr. FM Construction and Routes of ~<a ao oe oe Be 
Communication ........ . a Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Haven) 25 
25: Engr. FM Explosives and Domoli MORE .... wae 
15: Engr. FM Field Fortifications ............ .35 
5-6: Engr. FM Oper. of Engr. Field Units ...... .20 MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 
5-35: Engr. FM Reference Data .. 25 
5-5: Engr. FM Troops and Operations 45 | 12-250: Administration 50 
21-105: Engr. Soldiers Handbook -20 | 100-10: Administration 20 
Engineer Training Notebook (Official) se -50 | Administration of the Army (Official) .10 
5-315: Fire Protection by Troop Org. in T/O ... .30 | 12-229: Administration: The Division and 
5.296: Ground Water Supply for Mil. Oper. 15 
5-271: Light Stream-Crossing Equipage 29 
8-220: Medical Dept. Soldiers Handbook . rg | a 
5-475: Military Diving ‘ a. 
5-350: Military Pipeline System PRR re MR. ADAM 
5-310: Military Protective Constr. Against Air 
MRS. ol udeetoh ckcaatehaikenes wianws .20 By Pat Frank 
5-275: Pneumatic Pontoon Bridge M3 5 : ‘ se atasl 
5-274: Portable Steel Highway Bridges H-10 Satire on the astounding potentialities of 
par" aaa 15 the Atomic Age. $2.50. 
5-272: Steel Treadway Bridge Equipage M2 . 15 
OR eee 40 Se See 
5-230: Topographic Drafting Pe ee 1.00 
8-285: Treatment of Casualties from Chemical Larger Installations -20 
RE ey ee ee ae -15 | 12-255: Administration Procedure .30 | 
5-273: 25-ton Pontoon Bri dge Mode 1 1940. -30 | 14-904: Accounting for Lost, Damaged, and 
5-295: Water Supply and Water Purification -55 Stolen Property .. .30 
ow ES ee ee -35 | 14-210: Accounting for Public ‘Funds : 45 
12-252: The Army Clerk 40 | 
: Army Food and Messing 3.09 
Psychology and Leadership 14-509: Army Pay Tables 35 
All But Me and Thee (Cooke) , 2.75 | Army Personnel System (Official) Fen 
Educational Psychology (Pintner, Ryan, West pa te asym ya 
eee 75 rticles of War (Tillotson ° 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) Seer eee d 25 | Battery Duties 25 
Leadership for American Army Leaders (Munson) .25 Company Duties = 
rerernags and Morale (Roethlisberger) 2.00 Seem tear eee hes SA on 
eace of Mind (L 1 . 2.590 ; ; . : 
Psychiatry in Wer () “ary 2.75 14-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances 25 
Psychology for the Armed Services (Edited by 12. ee . _ ea Discharge and Release 20 
| Ra a ay ee 3.00 ae en ee : 
oe for the Fighting Mon om Enisted Personnel Retirement ; is 
loth edit za UB 
Paper adpien General and Special Staffs (Official) .10 
Psychology for the Returning Siietienn, yt on ag Fe ngat “a 
Psych " ndex tc cia ° 
= ology and the Soldier (Copeland) 2.00 Lawful Action of State Mil. Forces (Holland) 
he Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 2.95 Cia nditinn 3.00 
Paper edition 1.59 
Weapons and Weapon Training Manual for Courts-Martial - 1.00 
Military Correspondence: A Checklist 25 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 5.00 | Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Wiener) 1.00 
9-1900: Ammunition, General ............... 25 | 27-255: Military Justice Procedure .40 
Armament ond History (Fuller) . .... 2.50 | Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 
23-35: Auto. Pistol Cal. .45 M1911 and MI9IIAl .35.| Opinion Quarterly) 1.25 
Automatic Weapons of the World ..... ...... 7.50 | 14-501: Officer's Pay and Allowances .25 
ee ee eee -10 | Orders (Official) ............++- -50 
Book of the Sprtngfield (Recemen) een 4.00 | Practical Manual of Martial Low (Wiener) 2.50 
23-55: Browning M.G. Col. 29 ..... .50 | 12-236: Preparation of Separation Forms 15 
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14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures 5 
27-10: Rules of Land Warfore .20 
12-230: Service Record 25 
The Soldier and His Family 2.00 
Soldier and the Law (McComsey & Edwards) 2.50 
S.0.P. for A Regimental Adjutont 10 
So You re Going Overseas (Barker) 25 
14-503: Travel Allowances and W.D. Personnel 25 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Warfare 30 
MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 

Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) 3.50 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey) 4.00 
Genghis Khan (Lamb 25 
Y Fighting Army (Downey 3.50 
Viasters of Mobile Warfare (Colby 2.00 
Military Institutions of the Romons (Vegetius) 1.50 

Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 
About) (Pratt 2.50 
Bottles (Shaw & Vestal) 2.50 
S t History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) 25 
Warfare (Spaulding, Wright kers 3.00 
War Through the Ages (Montross 5.00 
W Gd Military History, Outline of (Mitchell 3.50 

Early American Wars 
America in Arms (Palmer 25 
History of the U. S. Army 7anoe) 5.09 
1 Fought With Custer (Hunt 3.09 
Patriot Battles (Azoy ae 
The Perilous Fight (Swansor 3.59 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sext 25 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) 2.00 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy 2.00 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) 6.09 
Wor of 1812 (Adams 3.00 
Civil War 

Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Miltor 
Cloth edition 3.75 
Fighting Forces editior 25 

Conflict (Milton) 
Cloth edition 3.59 
* Fighting Forces edition 25 
Experiment In Rebellion (Dowdey 4.00 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, each 5.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford 3.00 
oln the President (Randall 2“ 7.59 
Reveille in Washington (Leect 3.50 
Strateay in the Civil War (Deaderick) 2.50 
Volunteers Adventur (DeForest 3.09 
War Years With Jeb Stewart (Blackford 3.00 
With Sherman to the Sea (Upson 2.25 
World War | 

Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) .25 
Fighting Tanks 1916-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks) 2.50 


BRERETON DIARIES 
By Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 


A top-ranking air commander writes of his 
experiences in global warfare. $4.00. 


edgnaans 








Great Soldiers of the First World War [(DeWeerd .25 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Prat) .25 
Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) 3.00 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmir 2.00 
BIOGRAPHIES 

An American Doctor's Odyssey (Heiser 3.50 
Great Soldiers of the Second World War 

(DeWeerd 3.75 
John J. Pershing—My Friend ond Classmate 

(Andrews) 2.00 
Madame Curie (Eve Curie) 1.00 
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McNair 


Soldier of 


Educator of an Army (Kahn) 


(Davis) 


2.00 
3.50 


Democracy: Eisenhower 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 


American Constitutional History (Eriksson) 4.25 
The Conquest of the Missouri (Hanson) 3.50 
Flags of America (Waldron) 1.00 
General American Government 75 
History as the Story of Liberty (Croce) 3.75 
History of Latin America (Wilgus) 1.25 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas S. Freeman 


The definitive three-volume study of Lee's 











Army and his officers in the Civil War. 
$5.00 per volume. 
History of the U. S. Since 1865 75 
History of the U. S. to 1865 yA} 
Look at Latin America (Raushenbush) 25 
Mexico: Making of a Nation (Herring) .25 
Our American Neighbors ; 3.00 
Pocket History of the U. S. (Commager and 
Nev 28 
Short History of American Democracy (Hicks) 5.50 
Topical Survey of American History (Stockton) 1.00 
Use of Presidential Power (Milton) 3.00 
History—General 
Ancient History (Hyma) 75 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern History (Rickard 
& Hymo) 1.00 
History of England 75 
History of Europe 1500-1848 75 
History of the Middle Aces 75 
THE ATOMIC AGE 
The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power & Werld 
Order (Brodie 2.00 
Atomic Energy (Smyth) 1.25 
Dawn Over Zero (Laurence) 3.00 | 
Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (Brown) 2.09 | 
Nucleonics (U. S. Navy 1.00 
One World or None (American Scientists) 1.00 
Our Ato World (Los Alamos scientists) .50 
Report on International Control of Atomic Energy .35 
SCIENCE 
®Animals of the Pacific World 25 
1-750: Applied Physics for Airplane Mechanics 5 
1-240: Arctic Manval .25 
Arctic Manual (Stefansson) 3.00 
1-232: Basic Weather for Pilot Trainees 35 
Birds of the Philippines 3.75 
Cryptography (Smith) 3.00 
1-231: Elementary Weather for Pilot Trainees 10 
First Year College Chemistry (Lewis) 1.09 
First Year College Physics 75 | 
Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 
Nichols and Bartsch) 
oth edition 2.50 
® Fighting Forces edition 25 
General Forestry (Stockton) 1.00 
Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) 2.25 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) 2.00 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night 10 
Insects of the Pacific World (Curran) 
Cloth edition 3.75 
*F ghting Forces editio 25 
Mammals of the Pacific World 3.00 
8-280 Military Roentgenology 2.00 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 
Cloth edition 3.00 
® Fighting Forces edition 25 
Navigation (Kingsland & Seager) 1.00 
Navigation for Mariners and Aviators (Polowe) 5.00 
Organic Chemistry (Degering) 1.25 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mears) 1.00 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 
Cloth edition 3.50 
wr ght ng Forces edition .50 ’ 
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11-409: Photographic Laboratories 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 

Cloth edition ........ 

® Fighting Forces edition 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Fovill) . 
*®Reptiles of the Pacific World setae: 
Rockets (Ley) , ats : 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) 
Science at War (Gray) 
Survival 

Cloth edition 

Fighting Forces edition 
Thermodynamics (Winston) . 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) . 
1-230: Weather Manual for Pilots ......... 
What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 

Scientists) 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 


Army Talk (Colby) 
Blitz French (Nicot) . 
Blitz German (Brandt) . 
Civil and Military German (Pefter) . 
Convent Spanish (Martinez) . 


Easy Malay Words and Sienses dendiosenl 


Elementary Chinese Reader (Chen) 

Elementary Japanese (Sullivan) 
Cloth edition ’ , : 
* Fighting Forces edition etiad 


French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius} 
French Grammar (Du Mont) ...... 
German Dictionary for the Soldier ‘Henius) . 
German Grammar (Greenfield) 

How to Say It in Spanish ........ 
Invitation to French (Madrigal & Launay) 


_ WALTHER PISTOLS 
By W. H. B. Smith 


Pictures, 
tion, 


model Walther Pistol. $2.00. 


Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) 
Italian Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 
Italian-English—English-ltalian Dictionary 
(Wessely) 
Italian Sentence Book (Henius) 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) ........ 
30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuguese 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English .. 


Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) .. 


Pocket Dictionary ........ 
Spanish Dictionary (Henius) 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) . 
Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) s 
Soeech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 
Baseball (Jessee) 
Basketball (Murphy) 
Big Game Hunting (Whelen) Boxed ‘Set 


Vol. |—In Africa & Asia 
Vol. I!—In America saee 
Boxing (Haislet) 


Fishing Guide (Voigt) ; 

Fishing: Lake and Stream (Schrenkeieen) 
Footbal! Rules (Official) 

Fresh Water Fishing (Shoemoker) 

Golf After Forty (Hattstrom) 

How to Hunt American Game (Vale) . 
How to Play Golf (Snead) : 
21-221: Informal Games for Soldiers . 
Little Red Book of Baseball ... 
Modern Judo (Yerkow) 

North American Game Fishes (LeMonte) 
Official Baseball Guide . 

Official Basketball Guide . 

Official Bowling Guide 

Official Boxing Guide 


English for the Armed Forces (Cook 8 Trevethick) 


-10 
3.50 


2.00 
25 
3.50 


3.00 


1.50 
25 
1.50 
3.95 
40 


1.50 
25 


2.00 
75 
75 

2.50 

1.00 


_ 1.00 


2.25 


2.50 
1.00 
1.50 

.50 


.50 
75 
75 
1.75 


drawing and text on the opera- 
stripping, and ammunition for every 


.50 


25 
3.75 
45 
.50 
2.50 
25 
1.00 
.50 
1.00 
1.20 


1.25 
1.25 
8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
1.25 
1.00 
2.00 

.30 


_. 3.00 
_ 2.00 
_ 3.00 


2.00 
15 
75 

3.00 


_ 3.00 


.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 





Official Tennis Guide (1946) 


Official Track and Field Guide (Wilson) = 
Official Volley Ball Guide (Fisher) .. 50 
Oswald Jacoby on Poker 50 
Scarne on Dice (Revised) 00 
eee. CD. ne cc cdeceeesa 25 
28-325: Soldier Handicrafts 45 
21-220: Sports and Games 25 
Sports as Taught and Played at West Point 
eae se eer ae 00 
Touch Football (Grombach) . a 2 
Volley Ball (Laveaga) 25 
Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) 00 
Wrestling (Gallagher) 1.25 
You Must Be Fit 
Cloth edition 1.00 
Paper edition 50 
ANTHOLOGIES, READERS AND HUMOR 
Army Life (Kahn) 
Cloth edition ; 1.75 
Fighting Forces edition .. >a 25 
®As You Were (Woollcott) . 1,00 
Oe I oa eae ection san bes 1.75 
| a ee ee 3.50 
The Best of Don Marquis 3.00 
Book of War Letters (Maule) 2.00 
c/o Postmaster (St. George) 1.00 
Cartoons for Fighters (Brandt) 25 
Cartoons by Geofge Price 25 
Century's Poetry, Volume | 25 
Century's Poetry, Volume II . Ae a 25 
Complete Murder Sampler (Nelson) . 2.50 
Desert Island Decameron (Smith) . 2.50 
Drawn and Quartered (Adams) .. 25 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds & Connors) 
CPete GOIOR ccc cccescbicce 2.00 
* Fighting Forces edition . 25 
GI Sketchbook (Gi Art) .......... 25 
Gilowe Geen Around ...cscccecese 1.50 
The Hard-boiled Omnibus (Shaw) . 3.00 
| Never Left Home (Hope) . 1.00 
Infantry Journal Reader (Edited by Col. Greene} 3.00 
Keep It Crisp (Perelman) 2.50 
Life With Father (Day) 1.00 
Long Long Ago (Woollcott) ........ .25 
Male Call (Caniff) ; 1.00 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 3.00 
Men at War (Hemingway) .... 3.00 
Men, Women and Dogs (Thurber) 25 
Mixture for Men (Feldkamp) ..... 2.50 
Modern American Poetry (Untermeyer) 3.75 
My Dear Bella (Kober) .............-+06- 25 
oe Be eee eee ere 2.00 
Our Soldiers Speak (Matthews oni Wecter) 3.50 
Patriotic Anthology (American Writings) ... 3.00 
Penguin New Writing No. 2 25 
Penguin New Writing No. 10 ........... 25 
Pocket Book of War Humor (Edited by Cerf) 25 
ee ee ows panacea cas ecews 2.00 
Second Navy Reader 3.75 


—_ 


ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 
By Donald Nelson 


The story of American production in war- 
time. $4.00. 











Situation Normal (Miller) ............ 2.00 
So This Is Peace (Hope) 
Cloth 2.00 
Paper 1.00 
Soldier Art 25 
Soldier Reader (Macy) axial ach 2.95 
Sound Off (Dolph) ............. 3.50 
Stag’s Hernbook (Edited by McClure & ‘Benét) 2.00 
Steinbeck's Anthology pibeveva Waceens 2.00 
*Thesaurus of Humor (Meiers & Knapp) . 25 
Three Smiths in the Wind (Smith) .......... 2.75 
A Treasury of American Folklore (Edited by 
PND. ccc cvcncesradddbaba danedensboudaer 3.00 
A Treasury of Laughter (Edited by Untermeyer).. 3.95 
Twin Bedside Anthology ..........--.-+-++05 5.0¢ 
The Wolk (Sameone) «2... cccscvcccncescncsessh 1.0¢ 
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: THE VETERAN Electrical i. on. the biininio —_ 25 





McSorley's W rfy >» (M 25 
wd nment Jobs and How to Get Them (Spero) 2.95 1-470: Aircraft Radio Shop Practice -20 | Meet Me in St » fence 25 
0 xn Comes Back (Waller . 2.75 10-580: Automotive Electricity 20 | nictural Mistery of Selborne 25 
0 sn's Rights and Benefits (Erafia & Symons) 1.00 | Electrical and Radio Dictionary (Gorder , + Elicht (St. Ex a 25 
8 Dunlap, Haa 1.00 for the Lamps of China (|! t 25 
vv Elements of Rad Marcus 4.88 | One Fact in Heaven iSne 25 
25 GUIDES FOR SELF STUDY Fundamentals of Electricity (McDougal, Ranson Phy , f Soy (Wolk 25 
45 . op ae ee 44 : 
2s Housing and Building Dunia 2.00 9s 
“2 * Fundamentals of Electricity (Mott-Smith 25 bt Casanler Iiunes 25 
Blue t Reading (Building Trades) Answers to Fundamentals of Electricity—Workbook Sep Seer yey Pee 25 
20 Parts 1 and I! (Dalzell) (each 2.00 McDougal, Ranson, Dunlap .50 aaa a Daine iRact 25 
25 sulation (Close 4.50 | Fund of Radio (Gorder, Hathaway 25 
25 Dunl 2.00 
0 ‘ Fr jament of R o— Workbook Jer 
25 


Slain: Ciailial 50 Fiction 


0 «CF SAIGON SINGER 11-453: Shop Work a! ss 
= By Van Wyck Mason ‘pil Alt Wy ., 


AOR A novel of cloak-and-dagger operations in a 


the Orient. $2.75. ian LS 75 t of Wak 25 


ha b 9° 

For the Million (Hoaber 4.59 amt £2 

1.75 | Mcthemat Refresher (Hooper) 2.50 k nent of Riche f 25 
25 tary Apr ition of Mathemat 3.00 = 
1.00 jing Trades Blueprint Readir Part ane Trig Made Plain (Carson) 2.75 zs 


sIlzell 4.00 Practical Mathemat Hobbs. McKinney and TT hweik 1 k 25 
3.50 ding Trades Blueprint Reading, Part Dalz 2.40 t it 


arpentry (Townsend 2.09 | Slide Rule Simplified With Rule (Harris 3.50 | *The roreste 25 
oncrete Design and Construction bson & Wart Bafenal CE Nel ye ee f W P 25 
25 ) Webb) 4.75 Eddy & Uptor 1.40 T Three Hostage 25 
25 | Home Ownership (Deane 2.50 | T f f Flaherty 25 


. ' = ‘ 25 
w L jiumbing (Matthias ‘ . t x y 

25 , 3.00 Machines and Metal Working hter of My Fat 25 

2.50 How to Estimate for Building Trade (Townsend ely ay 25 


f ‘ MA 
f f 


2.50 Dalze McKinney 4.75 | oo = m ve Nest rane 25 
25 How to Plan a House (Townsend & Dalzell 4.50 — 2.09 | Maigret Trove 25 
dow to Remodel a House (Dalzell & Townsend) 4.75 Mighty ¢ khe t 25 
2.00 f You Want To Build A Ho 2.00 hinistry of Fe 25 
= Uhl, Nelson, Dunlap) _ 2.50 || THE SECOND FORTY YEARS enna her Rie: BOO os 
50 Painting and Decorating (Dalz & Sabin 1.50 y 
3.00 0.450: Sheet Metal Worker .20 By Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz Adam and 25 
1.00 Stair Building (Townsend 2.00 M ng (Nat 25 
3.00 tec onstruction (Sandberg 3.50 First-echelon maintenance for body and este y (A 25 
2.50 teel Squares (Townsend 1.25 mind. $2.95. ey 25 
] 00 The tory of Architecture in America Tallmadge) 4.50 a - 
25 Tomerrow's House (Nelson & Wright 3.00 layward 25 
1.00 e of Tool 3.50 wRif Forest 25 


os Business ge seal seg ideal oe 


25 Fundamental Business Law (Christ 3.00 ool [ yr 4.50 
25 Piow You on Geta Better Job (Lasher & 90! Making ‘ 3 50 MODERN LIBRARY 
Richard 4 Welding ° 


3.75 How to Write Better Business Letters (Fraley) .. 2.00 


° » Practical Accounting—Elementary H “1 
Soliers 3.50 Miscellaneous 10 
Juction Management (Simons & Dutton) 3.50 a 10 


Diesel Auto Fundamentals—Chassis and Powe pet ey 


4 
ese! Engines—Operation and Maintenance | Auto lanition and Elect f F kK 4.25 | - 
Morrison s 2.25 Automobile Enaines (kK 4.75 iC 
xg Diesel Engines—Theory and Design (Degler) 2.50 tomot M ¢ K 4.75 
° utomot U 


Diese! Electric Plants (Kates 3.75 |p en afal A 
ese! Locomotive—Electrical Equipment Everyday Law ( Je (Ruben 50 . 
Draney 3.75 | Modern Criminal Investiaation (Soderma 
Diesel Locomotive—Mechanical Equipment ne 
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Drafting Best Sk 


Non-Fiction 


Freehand and Perspective Drawing (Everett & 


B ( f Pos 10 

Lawrence} . 1.50 Birth and Death of the Sun -25 | Brothe Koran v (Dostoyevsky 10 

2 1-1050: Fundamentals of Mechanical Drawing .. .15 | Christianity and the Social Order (Temple 98 | Candide (Voltair 10 
Mechanical Drawing (Kenison, McKinney, onceived in Liberty (Fast) OT Shotetue Tak , : 10 

3.0 Plumridge) 2.50 Dark Invoder (Von Rintenlen) .25 Casua f the Sea (McFes 10 
3.9 Mechanical Drawing Workbook (McKinney, The Great Mouthpiece (Fowler .25 | Cloister and the Hearth (Reade 10 
5.06 Plumridge, Burke) 2.75 | The Last Time |! Sow Poris (Paul .25 | Collected Poetry of Dorothy Porke 10 
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Collected Stories of Dorothy Porker 


Collected Stories of Ring Lardner 

The Compleat Angler (Walton) 

Complete Anthology of American Verse (Aiken) 
(Gide) 

Crime and Punishment (Dostoyevsky) 

Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand) 

Dance of Life (Ellis) 


Counterfeiters 


Daring Young Man on Flying Trapeze (Saroyan) 


David Copperfield (Dickens) 
Dead Souls 
Decameron (Boccacio) 
Deepening Stream (Canfield) 
Disrael: 
Divine Comedy (Dante) . 
Dorion Gray (Wilde) 
Dracula (Stoker) 

Droll Stories 
Dubl ners oyce) 
Education of } 


Emperor 


(Gogol) 


(Maurois) 


(Balzac) 


enry Adams (Adams) 
O Neill) 

The Enormous Room (Cummings) 
Farewell to Arms 


Jones 


(Hemingway) 

Fathers 

Faust (Goethe) 

Five Great Modern Irish Plays 

Flowering Judas (Porter) 

Four Famous Greek Plays 

Four Plays of Lillian Hellman 

Garden Party (Mansfield) 

God's Little Acre (Caldwell) 

Golden Treasury (Palgrave) 

The Good Earth (Buck) 

Grapes of Wrath (Steinbeck) 

Great Modern Short Stories 

Great Tales of the American West 

Green Mansions (Hudson) 

Growth of the Soil (Hamsun) .. 

Gulliver's Travels (Swift) 

Henry Esmond (Thackeray) 

High Wind in Jamaica (Hughes) 

Homer's Odyssey 

— of Notre Dame (Hugo) 
Claudius (Groves) 

Tes lliad (Homer) 

In Dubious Battle (Steinbeck) 

Jane Eyre (Bronte) 

Jude the Obscure (Hardy) . 

Late George Apley (Marquand) 

Leaves of Grass (Whitman) 

Life and Death of a Spanish Town (Paul) 

Life With Father (Doy) 

Life and Writinas of Jefferson 

Long Voyage Home (O'Neill) 

Looking Backward (Bellamy) 

Lord Jim (Conrad) 

Lust For Life (Stone) 

Madame Bovary (Flaubert) 

Making of Man: Outline of Anthropology 

Making of Society 

Maltese Falcon (Hammett) 

Man's Fate (Malraux) 

Mayor of Casterbridge (Hardy) 

Memoirs of Casanova 

Messer Marco Polo (Byrne) 

Moby Dick (Melville) 

Moll Flanders (Defoe) 

Moon and Sixpence (Maugham) 

Mrs. Dalloway (Woolf) 

My Wor With the U. S$ 

Nana (Zola) 

Napoleon (Ludwig) 

Native Son (Wright) 

Of Human Bondage (Maugham) 

Of Mice and Men (Steinbeck) 

Old Wives’ Tale (Bennett) 

Oracles of Nostradamus . 

Outline of Psychoanalysis 

Penguin Island (France) ... 

Philosophy of Plato 

Philosoohy of Schopenhauer 

Pickwick Papers (Dickens) .. 

Plato's Republic (Plato) ...... 

Poems of Longfellow ......... 

Point Counter Point (Huxley) ...... 

Politics (Aristotle) ....... 

Portrait of the Artist As a Young Mon Uoyes).. 

Portrait of a Lady (James) 

The Possessed (Dostoyevsky) ...... 

Precious Bane (Webb) .......... 


The Prince, and Discourses (Mochiavelli) . 


and Sons (Turgenev) 


(Bemelmans) 


80 





Progress and Poverty eenens ef 
Purple Land (Hudson) . aoe . 1.10 
The Rainbow ewrence) es oe ee ee 1.10 
Rebecca (Du Mourier) ..... . 1.10 
Red Badge of Courage (Crane) 1.10 
Red and the Black (Stendhal) ................- 1.10 


Red Star Over China (Snow) 
Return of the Native (Hardy) 
Roan Stallion (Jeffers) ......... ae 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci (Mereikowski) .. 
Samuel Pepys’ Diary 

Sanctuory (Faulkner) 

Sapho (Daudet) = 
Scarlet Letter (Hawthorne) . 

Sea and the Jungle (Tomlinson) 
The Selected Verse of Ogden Nash 
Seven Gothic Tales (Dinesen) 
Shakespeare's Comedies 
Shakespeore's Histories and Poems 
Shakespeare's Tragedies 

Short Bible (Goodspeed & Smith) 
Short Stories of Tchekov . 

Sister Carrie (Dreiser) 

Six Plays by Kaufmann and Hart 
Sons and Lovers (Lawrence) . 
Studies in Murder (Pearson) . 
Sun Also Rises (Hemingway) 
Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) . ieaad 
Ten Days That Shook the World (Read) ame 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles (Hardy) ..... a ene 
Theory of the Leisure Class (Veblen) .......... 
Three Musketeers (Dumas) ........ 
Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietzsche) 
Tom Jones (Fielding) ............ 
Tono Bungay (Wells) ............ 
Tortilla Flat (Steinbeck) ........ 
Travels of Marco Polo (Byrne) 
Tristram Shandy (Sterne) ...... 
Turn of the Screw (James) . 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
-10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
-10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
-10 
10 
-10 
-10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
-10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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ALL THY CONQUESTS 
By Alfred Hayes 











A story of Rome and its liberators. $2.75. 
Twentieth Century American Poetry ......... . 1.10 
Two Years Before the Mast (Dana) ............ 1.10 
Vanity Faic (Thackeray) si ....ccccccsvccccccce 1.10 
I CN oo ii ck ncednedeosssancadhwacne 1.10 
TE MEE: waren nknacbniniskhs eaeeneantias 1.10 
CONE vcnkskece notes seees . 1.10 
Way of All Flesh (Butler) ..........ccceceeess 1.10 
Winesburg, Ohio (Anderson) ................: 1.10 
Wuthering Heights (Bronté) ..............005: 1.10 

Giants 
Complete Works of Homer .............00005: 1.95 
Complete Keats and Shelley ................- 1.95 
Cts - Cae. osx cd nanddgaendenesennensnced 1.95 
Conquest of Mexico & Peru (Prescott) ......... 1.95 
Three Complete Novels of Sir Walter Scott .... 1.95 
Flowering of New England (Brooks) ........... 1.95 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh (Werfel) ............ 1.95 
ee Ge SL. sn deWenkin wa nsdwateanes 1.95 
Guide to Great Orchestral Music (Spaeth) ..... 1.95 


History of the Great American Fortunes (Myers) 1.95 


Jean Christophe (Rolland) ..............000005 1.95 
Les Misérables (Hugo) ............0.eeeeeeees 1.95 
Sy Ge ED diccecoseessverbeereasus 1.95 
A CN ov eccnncknwadce dquewesane 1.95 
PRS ae 1.95 
Origin of Species (Darwin) ..............-0455 1.95 
Poems and Prose of Pushkin .................- 1.95 
Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway ............ 1.95 
Sixteen Famous American Plays ............... 1.95 
Sixteen Famous British Plays .................. 1.95 
Tristram Shandy (Sterne) ................+.--- 1.95 
illustrated 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin .......... 2.00 
Brothers Karamazov (Dostoyevsky) ............ 2.00 
Crime and Punishment (Dostoyevsky) .......... 2.00 





Divine Comedy (Dante) 





Dh PE . och ccacanubineube wee cis rs 
Green Mansions (Hudson) ...............,. 00 
ME sicaerncegecktehe cies abspetie cs 00 
SE SOD oc kw ovecstnevscavevass 20 
Leaves of Grass (Whitman) .............. 0 
Pickwick Papers (Dickens) ................. 0 
tn G0 BOI ca ccowsvecensakeces 2.00 
Shakespeare's Comedies ................. 2.00 
i PE CD 06 6.s0000c0usevncae ae 00 
Wisdom of Confucius .............-eeeeee 20 
MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 
Anything For A Quiet Life (Avery) ........ 2 
et Ge TD ded cnsin vans cndavesadnnenne 25 
Black Cripple (Keverne) .........e.eseeeeee 25 
Bluewater Landing (Reid) ..............05:. 2 
Buffalo Box (Gruber) .............--. 5 
Bugles in the Afternoon (Haycox) ........ 25 
Captain From Connecticut (Forester) ..... 25 
Case in the Clinic Hered) 2... cccceccesccs. 25 
gS are pe ne 25 
Denger Zone (Walsh) .....0.ccccvceees. 25 
Darkness Falls From the Air (Balchin) ..... 25 
ee Bede CARED osc cainovcvccccccces 25 
Date With a Spy (Maddock) ............... 25 
Death Down East (Blake) ................. 25 
SS £0 eae are 25 
Dr. Toby Finds Murder (Schley) ............ 25 
Escape the Night (Eberhort) ............ 25 
Evidence of Things Seen (Daly) ............ 25 
Fighting Buckaroo (Curran) ............. 25 
First Come, First Kill (Allon) ................ 25 
The Fog Comes (Collins) ..........----.+05. 25 
Goodnight Sheriff (Steeves) ..............-- 25 
Sie Wee Bie RMSE 6.ccccnvevesseseuas: 25 
House Without a Door (Daly) ............ 25 
inquest (Wikde) ....cccccccsccccccvescccens 25 
lronsides Smashes Through (Gunn) ......... .25 
ee, Se NN gs cae oka daw as cadeenet 25 
Man From Peace River (Reid) ............ : 25 
Mr. Angel Comes Aboard (Booth) ........... 25 
Bie, TR doc nce cccsieretnssenessiveces 25 
Mr. Mortimer Gets the Jitters (Gray) ....... 2§ 
Murder by Marriage (Dean) ............. .25 
Murder in Fiji (Vandercook) .........-++-0065 25 
ee et dr ee 25 
Novy Colt (Gruber) ......ccccccccccccccess 25 
Net of Cobwebs (Holding) ................. 25 
Nine Times Nine (Holmes) .............+55- 25 
Nineteenth Hole Mystery (Adams) ........... 25 
No Hands on the Clock (Homes) ....... 25 
Nothing Can Rescue Me (Daly) .......... 25 
O'Holloran’s Luck (Benet) .........cccceeees 25 
Ce CNS NE ca candcedeewsrecsnereceesese .25 
Patience for Maigret (Simenon) ......+...-. 25 
Policeman's Holiday (Penny) .........-.+-- 25 
The Prisoner of Zenda (Hope) ............+++>- 25 
Rogue Male (Household) ..........-.++e0005 25 
The Rynox Murder Mystery (McDonald) ........ 25 
Say Yes to Murder (Bollard) .............-+- 25 
Scaramouche (Sobotini) ......ccccccccccccess 25 
See EA TED cons ind cocsracdassnences .25 
Six Feet of Dynamite (Gray) ..........-+++5+- .25 
Spades at Midnight (Maddock) ............-. 25 
Step in the Dark (White) ..........---0ee0ee> 25 
Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg (Bromfield) .25 
Tales of Piracy (Defoe) .........-.ee cece eeees 2S 
Then There Were Three (Homes) ........... 25 
This Gun for Hire (Greene) ..........000005> 25 
The Town Cried Murder (Ford) ............-- 25 
. 2 2... SAN epee eer 25 
Unexpected Night (Daly) ..........--.+++00+> 25 
Vanishing Corpse (Gilbert) ...........-00000> 25 
Wonted for Murder (Holt) ............--++++- 25 
Was It Murder? (Hilton) ............2-0000: .25 
Whispering Man (Holt) ...........0eeeeeeees 25 
OFFICIAL MANUALS, GENERAL 
10-410; Army Baker .....cccccecsscvcccccccecs .25 
WOOie Areny Cael nics .ccincesccscvccccccsses 25 
10-412: Army Recipes ......-s.cccccccceceess 75 
1-219: Basic Photography ..........--0e0ee05: 35 
10-406: Cooking Dehydrated Foods ........... 15 
10-407: Cutting of Beef ..........seeeeeeeeee .20 
10-408: Cutting and Preparing Lamb .......... 10 
10-550: Fuels and Carburetion ..........++++: 15 
10-205: Mess Management and Training .....- 25 
10-515: The Motorcycle ........csccccecscees .20 
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NUCLEONICS 


What Everybody Should Know About Atomic Energy 





DAWN OVER ZERO 


By WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 


The Science Editor of the New York Times, one of the 
few men privileged to watch the development of the atom 
bomb from its first inception to its use, writes a fascinating 


story for laymen. $3.00 


A clear, simple roundup ot the scientific facts on which 
atomic energy is based. Illustrations, simple mathe- 
matical formulae, and concise explanation clarify the 
elements of atomic physics and the military and peace 


time uses of atomic energy. $1.00 


MUST DESTRUCTION BE 

OUR DESTINY? 

By HARRISON BROWN 

One of the scientists who helped develop the atom bomb 


writes realistically and practically on world control of 


atomic energy. $2.00 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


This is the complete and official text of the report developed by the United 


States State Department on the most controversial question of our day. 


THE ABSOLUTE WEAPON 


Edited by BERNARD BRODIE 


Cool, reasoned analysis of the problems presented by the 


atom bomb, and its military and diplomatic reverbera- 
tions. $2.00 


$.20 


~ 


HIROSHIMA 


By JOHN HERSEY 


The full text of the article to which The New Yorker de 


voted an entire issue 
$1.00 


a magnificent piece of reporting. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








THE SEASON 


LORD HORNBLOWER 


By C. S. FORESTER 


MIRACLE OF TH) 
BELLS 


The mighty Hornblower ends a mutiny, directs By RUSSELL JANNEY 


a ground campaign, gets in a final thrust at his 


arch-foe, Napoleon. $2.50 


The determination of a H 
press agent to give a dea 
the proper burial, results 

birth of hope and faith is 





RECONQUEST 


By WALLET ABEND boiled mining town. $3.00 
A provocative book about America’s position in THE MONASTERY 
the postwar struggle for power, with a particu- By FREDERICK MAJDALANY 
larly revealing digression into the history of Factual, exciting, this is an intelligent n. 
Japan. This is uncensored reporting of the of the fighting before Monte Cassino ; 
results of the war, with special attention to the Benedictine Monastery, told with unde: 
Far East. $2.75 ing by one who was there. $2.00 


AS HE SAW IT 
By ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 


Acting as his father's aide, Elliott Roosevelt was in a unique position to witness the history- 
making world conferences of FDR and to observe the other great members of the Big Three 
New and revealing behind-the-scenes facts. $3.00 


WE CAUGHT SPIES THE HUCKSTERS 


By JOHN SCHWARZWALDER By FREDERIC WAKEMAN 


Cloak and dagger thrills of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps in Eu- 
rope, with the inside story of the 
Darlan assassination, the plot to 
kill Eisenhower, the capture and 
— suicide of Himmler, written by a 


CIC officer. $3.00 





male or female. $2.50 





RHUBARB ANIMAL FARM 




















Best selling novel of the ulcerated | 
world of advertising, and a sharp 
young man who is always two | 
jumps ahead of the next guy. Wake- 

man spares no one—East or West 


By H. ALLEN SMITH By GEORGE ORWELL 
H. Allen's first novel, about the eccentricities of The animals on Mr. Jones’s farm stage a revo- 
a millionaire cat. $2.00 . lution, take the place over. $1.75 
) 
EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION 
By CLIFFORD DOWDEY 
Richmond, the Confederate capital, is the background for a very human, lively and well in- 
formed story of the personalities that figured so importantly in the only great experiment in 
rebellion that our country has witnessed since its founding. $3.75 
] Order your books from the Infantry Journal Book Service; use the coupon on 
page 74 but first check over the entire book list on pages 74-80. 
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EST SELL 


ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 


—_—s Cy DONALD M. NELSON 


— 


This is the fascinating story, sim 
ply told, of the common folk of 
America pulling together to do 
the biggest job in history, proving 
that democracy really does work 


under pressure. $4.00 


FOUR OF DUTY 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


Sweeping from the Pacific to the blasted cities 
of Europe, John Dos Passos’ report on the war 
records the GI fighting and fraternizing, un- 
covers the speech and ideologies of victors and 
vanquished. Few correspondents have written 
as vividly and sensitively as Dos Passos. $3.00 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 
By ARTHUR KOESTLER 
A dramatic novel of present-day Palestine by 
one of the most striking writers of our day. 
Jews, Arabs, British officials, and an American 
journalist take part in the exciting story of men 
and women caught in the midst of violent, con 


flicting forces. $2.75 


THANK YOU, MR. 


By MERRIMAN SMITH 


PRESIDENT 


Here is the inside report on the comings and 
goings, friends and enemies, the personalities 
and actions of two presidents—Roosevelt and 
Truman—as seen from the vantage point of a 
permanent member of the White House staft of 
Correspondents. Swift-paced and stimulating 


$2.50 





KEEP 


By S. J. PERELMAN 


ALEXANDER OF 


Il CRISP 


In a gem of humor and burlesque, Perelman 
levels armor piercing prose 
sight 


at everything in 
the movies, advertising, pulp magazines, 
publishers, socialites, and above all, himself 
There are twenty-five uproarious pieces in this 


Perelman of little price. $2.50 


MACEDON 


By HAROLD LAMB 


Khan 


brings to life the studious, dreamy 


The author of Genghis 


i Alexandet 


boy. developed into a hard 
headed, driving soldier—who, be 


fore he was thirty-three had con 
quered most of the known world 
In a brilliant book, Harold Lamb 
recreates the engrossing life of a 


brilliant $3.50 





leader 


PHEN AND NOW 


By SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Against the brilliant, violent background of the 


Renaissance, this master novelist brings to 


gether Machiavelli and the Borgias in an in 
trigue of love and politics. Based on one of 


Machiavelli's with 


$2.50 


own works and written 


Maugham’s sure and cynical touch 


A VOLUNTEER’S ADVENTURES 


By JOHN WILLIAM DeFOREST 


Letters from an observant Union ¢ aptain to his 
wife provide a fascinating and authentic source 
of information about Civil War field service 


$3.00 


MR. ADAM 


By PAT FRANK 


What happens when an atomic experimentation plant in Mississippi explodes and sterilizes 
every man in the world except one? Shy Homer Adam happened to be nosing around in a lead 
mine at the crucial moment, and an enterprising reporter soon discovered that Mrs. Adam was 
the only expectant mother in the world. In short order Homer became government property 
the object of international curiosity and conflict. $2.50 
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NOT SO WILD 
A DREAM 


By ERIC SEVAREID 


This is a surprising book by a surprisingly honest man. 
You will find some extracts from the book used as tail- 
pieces in this issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL and you'll 
find a wealth of fact and clear, honest interpretation in 


the 400 pages of a thoroughly readable, thoroughly ad- 
mirable book. 


Price 83.50 





WORLD 
WAR 
Il 


By DR. HARVEY A. DeWEERD 
and 
DR. ROGER W. 





SHUGG 


Here is the dispassionate factual account of the tactical, 
economic and political moves of World War II set forth 
by expert historians. Complete with maps, informative 
appendices and an exhaustive index. 


Price 83.00 





NATIONAL 
SECURITY 
and the 





By MAJOR GENERAL OTTO L. NELSON, JR. 


The first and only history and analysis of the origins and 
operation of the American General Staff. 


Price 85.00 
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GENERAL STAFF 


LOOKING AHEAI 


We think you will find in this issue of The — 
more variety of military reading than we ordinarily a 
to present, although the Journat’ s goal is always to a ( 
a magazine balanced with articles that appeal to reader: o 
many different interests. It was with considerable p 
that we put this issue together. Colonel DeWeerd’s 
count of General Marshall's early career and the rest—Gen 
eral Gavin’s look at the future of airborne armies, ex: 
from the speeches and writings of General Stilwe!!, th 
college student’s badly reasoned indictment of the 
ROTC, the enlightening discussion of the relations o| 


I 





Part Three of “Munitions for the Army: 1940-45” by Dr 
Troyer S. Anderson has been omitted trom this issuc 
INFANTRY JouRNAL but will appear next month. 


ot the 





Army officers with Congress, and Walter Lippmann’s plain 
spoken examination ot the need tor armies in today’s (and 
tomorrow's) world—constitute an issue that we think 
be widely read. 

As you read this one, we are hard at work on anothe 
issue that we hope will be just as good. Sometimes it is 
difficult to round up a wide diversity of articles but ou 
anuary issue will have the concluding installments of 
Colonel DeWeerd’s piece on General Marshall and Gen 
eral Gavin's inquiry into the future of airborne armies 
and will also, if present plans materialize, have an artic 
on the big job of classifying and training men for battle in 
time of war. This article will be one of several we plan & 
publish on the many problems of replacements—all written 
by different officers and all looking at the question from 
different positions in the military setup. One author was 
intimately connected with replacement training centers 
system during the war, another was on duty in a reppk 
depple overseas and later went through the replacement 
pipeline himself, and the third was a line officer in a 
combat division who used the products sent to him by the 
replacement system. 

Other articles scheduled for early publication include 
one describing the use of “paper bullets’ '—printed mes 
sages showered on enemy troops—during the war. The 
author, Leo J. Margolin, was news editor of the Psycho 
logical Warfare Branch, Allied Force Headquarters, in the 
Mediterranean Theater and is the author of Paper Bullets 
a book that describes the work of the Psychological \\ ar 
fare Branch in throwing words at the enemy. It is w “ 
adding that Mr. Margolin is not one of those who th 
psychological warfare by itself can cause soldiers to ur 
render. “Psychological warfare is as useless as a fifth whee 
if your side is losing,” he says. The trick is to reminc the 
enemy that he is losing and add a few additional unpleasant 
facts about his situation— facts that he probably wasn! 
aware of until he picked up a “paper bullet.” 
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|| Big Game Huntin; 


Edited by COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


‘bw 


Here is a two-volume anthology of the best stories of big-game hunting. 
— Colonel Whelen has checked the accuracy and truth of these stories and the 
worth of the dope on guns and ammunition which they contain. The stories 
range from The Audacity of Lions by Frederick Selous to Stalking Polar 
Bears by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


Volume 1: Hunting Big Game in . Africa and Asia $4.00 
| Volume 2: Hunting Big Game in America $4.00 
( Two-volume set, boxed ... $8.00 





How to Hunt Ameriean Game 


By ROBERT VALE 


Expert advice on dogs, guns, game, conservation; covers the hunting of 
D: every kind of American game. Whether you are planning to knock down 
the quail, shotgun ducks, pick off woodchuck at three hundred yards, hunt 
deer in Pennsylvania brush or bear wherever you can find them, this is your 


book! Illustrated. Price $3.00 


«| Book of the .22 


By FRED NESS 


the Fred Ness, long- time editor of the American Rifleman’s “Dope Bag’’ has 
es it is been shooting since 1910. In his Book of the .22 he offers the distillation of 
ut oul thirty-five years of field and laboratory work with every variety of .22 from 
the rim-fire plinking rifle to the high-velocity, flat- shooting .220 Swift and 
| & n 
d Ge its wildcat variants. Price $4.00 


|))6Mannihicher Rifles and Pistols 
“ae By WALTER H. B. SMITH 


In four hundred pages, Walter H. B. Smith, outstanding arms expert, covers 
the forty famous Mannlicher pistols and rifles in detail. This is the first 
ae book to round up complete descriptions of these famous weapons in one 
ve volume—and the first book to feature the 119 Von Kromer drawings based 
a on the official records of the Steyr Armory in Austria, manufacturers of 


=e Mannlichers. Price $5.00 
iInciude W e 
1 mac 
at alther Pistols 
I ne 
Psycho In the W. H. B. Smith book on one of Europe’s most famous weapons. 
in the Walther Pistols—one hundred pages; fifty-six original drawings and _ pic- 
Bullets tures cover every model handgun manufactured by Walther. Complete 
al Wat | with notes on operation, field stripping and ammunition. Price $2.00 
Ss WV : 
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THE FUTURE 
OF AMERICAN 
SECRET INTELLIGENCE 


By Dr. George Pettee 











THE BOOK 


The Future of American Secret Intelligence is the study of strategic in- 
telligence which outlines our tremendous blunders in the early days of 
the war, points up the need for an efficient and thorough strategic intel- 
ligence service in an age in which iron curtains are slowly but surely 
shutting off a good part of the civilized world, discusses exactly what 
strategic intelligence means from the viewpoint of peace and war, and 
goes into the management of intelligence necessary to separate the vital 
facts from the great masses of accumulated information, and to safe- 
guard our status in an increasingly difficult world. 


THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Pettee, a former instructor and tutor in political science at Harvard, 
worked on import priorities for OPM and WPB in 1941 and 1942, did 
intelligence work on propaganda and evbhl ‘ "\n in ’42 and 


43, 
worked on ec 2f of the European 
Enemy Divisi e1s8 Dec 47 onomic aspects of 
the entire Naz LIGRARY UNIVERSITY with all the U. S. 
and British int : — ice or wicH 


THE PRICE $2.00 
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